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Profit Is Shown — 
By Half of Radio - 


Stations Analyzed 


Of 20 Large Companies, 10 

Earn Money and 10 Lose, 
According to Figures of 
Federal Commission 


Music Major Part 


Of All Broadcasting 


Average Advertising Rate Per 

Hour of 5,000-watt Stations 
¥ Is $310 in Evenings, Chart 
Indicates 


One-half of the big broadcasting 
stations of the country are making 
profits, whilé the remainder are los-| 
ing money, according to statistics | 
obtained by the Federal. Radio Con- | 
mission from 20 of the Nation’s lead-| 
ing stations, made available Nov. 8. | 

Average figures, showing the cost | 
of operating 5,000-watt stations on | 
exclusive channels, profits or oaaes | 
in_ operation, percentages of time de-| 
voted to various classes of programs, 
and coverage of stations, wefe com | 
puted by the Commission on the basis | 
of: testimony of the executives of 
these stations at formal hearings. 

Testimony Analyzed 

The following additional information 
was made public at the Commission: | 

Identical questions to bring out this | 
information were put to witnesses ap- | 
pearing for each of the 26 stations which | 
applied for ‘authority to utilize the maxi- | 
mum broadcasting power of 50,000 watts, | 
and were heard over a five-week peroid | 
which began Sept. 15, The Commission | 
analyzed the information furnished by 20 | 
of the stations, all in the cleared-channel 
category, and struck the averages of op- | 
eration. 


Copyritht 1930: by The United 
States Daily. Publishing Corporation 


Status of Farmer 


In Modern T rade 


Secretary Myde Stresses Need 
Of Cooperation on Part 
Of Producers 


FARMING ceased to be a means of 
living and became an _ industry 
when: farmers stopped raising crops 
only for home use and entered into 
agriculture for the purpose of selling 
their crops, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, said Nov. 8 in 
a radio address: to the 4-H Clubs, a | 
country-wide organization of farm | 
youth. 
Old-time farmsteads are passing into 
a panes agricultural industry,’ he 
said. 


WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
_Industry sets up its trade associa- 
tiens for collective thinking and co- 
operative action because the individual 
factory can not operate without other 
plants, he said. - Cooperative organi- 
zation among farmers on commodity 
lines, the Secretary asserted, consti- 
tutes the only feasible method of reg- 
ulating agriculture to fit market de- 
mands, 

(Secretary Hyde's address in full 
text will be published in the issue 
of Nov. 11.) 


Mr. Hyde’s talk was delivered over 


Trends Are Shown 


Toward Centralized — 
Direction of Police 


Bankers of Northwest Told 
Of Movement to Protect 
Rural Districts Against 
Modern Banditry 


State of Minnesota: © 
St. Paul, Noy. 9. 


In their endeavors to solve the prob- 


| 
' 


t 
| 
| 
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Danger to Peace - | 
Believed Greater’ 


In ‘Hard Times’ 


|Nations Have Learned, How. 


ever, That War Would 
Only Aggravate. Diffieul- 
ties, Says Mr. Castle 


‘America Considered 
Leader in Recovery 


| Prosperity of All Nations Es-| 
sential to Business of Each. | 


Says Assistant Secretary of 
State 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 9.—A _ predic- 
|tion that the United States would lead | 
the world out of the “doldrums” in! 
| which it now finds itself was made by 
jthe Assistant Seeretary of State in) 
'charge of Western European Affairs, | 
| William R. Castle Jr., in an address here | 
at the Armistice Day luncheon of the) 
Society of Foreign Consuls yesterday. | 

Mr. Castle pointed out that there was 


‘not a single nation that was not ex- | 


periencing economie depression and said | 
that “there is always greater danger that | 
the peace cf the world may be broken” 
during hard times. 3 

Stating that “economic depression has 
loosened the floods of unthinking German 
eloquence which may cause the German | 
election to look like a threat, which may | 
cause a few Frenchmen and a few} 
Italians to shout insults at each other | 
across the safe barrier of the Alps,” Mr. | 
Castle said that war could not possibly 
cure the troubles of the world. He also 
stated that naval rivalry is now par- 
tially eradicated and that the conditions 
of the world which led up to the World | 
War are no longer present in the same 
degree. : ' 

Mr. Castle’s address made public by 
the Department of State follows in full 
text: 


More People Now 
. Live to Old Age 


Longevity Records, However, 
No Greater Today Than 
‘ Among Ancients 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Nov. 8. 

TT'HERE is no evidence that a partic- 

ular individugl can or does. live 

; longer now than yeople did in former 

| times, it. was declared in a statement 

| just issued by the State Department 

of Public Health, but plenty of proof 

| abounds, it was said, to show that 

; more people arrive at the upper age 
| levels now than formerly. 

There is an extension of average.life 
expectancy, it wa3 ceclared, which has 
resulted‘ almost altogether from av- 
ing infants, children and young adults, 
and because a greater number of. peo- 
ple than formerly are in the upper age 
levels there has been a corresponding 

increase in the mortality rates from 
| such diseases as cancer and heart dis- 
| ease. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Pasteur, who introduced the princi- 
ples of modern bacteriology, lived to 
be 73, a respectable age. Sir Isaac 
Newton, the scientist, orn ia the sev- 
enteeth century, arrived at age 85 and 
our own Franklin was 84 at the time 
of his death. Many of the Popes of 
the early church lived to be 80 and 
over. Pope Pius IX was 86. People 
who live for more than 85 years un- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Committees Seeking 
Work for Farmers 


Needing Ready Cash 


‘Public and Private Agencies: 


Cooperating in Effort to 
Relieve Drought Suffer- 


ers, Dr. Warburton Says 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States’ — 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE CoLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DIssENT From ANY ACTION OF THE Executive ESTABLISAMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930 


Russia Charged 
With ‘Dumping’ | 


Tires in Europe 


Representatives Alleged to 
| Boast They Will Under- 
sell All Competitors in 


Rubber Goods 


American Business _ 


| With Germany Hurt 
[Rubber Footwear Offered at) 
One-third Cost of United) 
States Product, Commerce 


Reports Announce 


| 
| . Soviet Russian interests are alleged 
! to be stating openly that they will under- 
| sell all competitors in the rubber foot-| 
| Wear trade regardless of cost, and they' 
;are actually offering such products at 
| about one-third of the price of the Amer- 
| ican product in Germany, according to 
| advices received in the Department of 
{Commerce and made public Nov. 8. 

Statements that Russian “dumping” of | 
tires in certain European countries heve| 
unsettled the tire markets there also} 
were made public by the Department. | 

United States exports of rubber foot- | 
wear, soles, and heels last year were 
$13,372,000, and of tire products, $40,- 
| 765,000, according to the Department. A 
| period of price cutting with possible seri- | 
; ous effects on the German market for | 
| American rubber footwear may be ex-; 
pected, the assistant commercial attache | 
at Berlin, Douglas Miller, advised the! 
Department. 


Competition Serious 

The sections of the statement dealing | 

, with Russian competition in rubber foot- | 
| Wear and tires follows in full text: | 
|, The Office of the Commercial Attache | 
in Berlin has been advised by 


j 


u German | 
|deaters in rubber footwear that a new | 
{and serious competition for American | 
rubber footwear has materialized from 


“yo preserve, te wmform and to 
perpetuate the sources: and di-~ 
rect in their most effective chan- 
nels the streams which contribute 
to the publio weal is the purpose 
we Epes ech Gems e insti- 
uted.” -—John Quincy Adams 
President of the United States, 
1825—1829 
_—_— 
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Loss in Industrial | Admini ° 
Strife Is Deplored » stration 


| Will Ask Funds 
To Provide Work 


Emergency Appropriation to 
Be Sought From Congress 
To Speed Building Plans, 
White House Announces 


President Says Such Conflict 
Causes Greatest Waste 
In Industry 


¢¢FNDUSTRIAL conflict is the great- 

“est waste in industry,” declared 
President Hoover in an address Nov. 
8 on an international radio program 
in connection with a celebration of the 
61st anniverasry of the establishment 
of the H. J. Heinz Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Industrial conflict,” said the Presi- 


PRICE 5 CENTS f58e 


dent, “not only delays production and 
diminishes it, but its most hurtful re- 
sults are inflicted upon the lives and 
spirits of men and women. We can 
measure its productive losses in un- 
made goods and unearned dollars, but 
incalculable is its needless toll of suf- 
fering.” 

The President poinfed out that the 
H. J. Heinz Company has a record of 
over 60 years of continuous industrial 
peace. “This long history,” he said, 


‘Mr. Lamont Suggests 
_ Cities Repair Streets 


Plan Would Not Only Benefit 
_ Communities But Most of 
Expense Would Be for 
Wages, He Points Out 


is proof that there is common ground 
of mutual interest and humane rela- 
tions between employer and employe, 


The White House announced on 
behalf of President Hoover that the 
Administration will recommend: to 
[Continued on Page 8, Congress at its forthcoming regular 

{Sie dee an emergency appropriation, 
| the amount of which is as yet unde- 
|termined, to speed-up the . Federal 


Child Health Study 
| Government’s public works program 


Expected to Reduce |to provide further employment dur- 


jing the coming year. 


. ° | In addition, Congress will be asked 
Suffering and Disease |to provide a “seed loan” to oan the 


Column 6.] 





|drought-stricken farmers of the 
| country, it was stated. 


Mr. Wilbur States Data Gath-| Additional Appropriation 
° ye | The emergency <ppropriation will be 
ered by 1,200 Specialists ;, ‘agaition to the $500000,000 already 


Will Be Presented at White | ?!°vided for public construction works 


| of all kinds and will be in anticipation 
House Conference |of such construction work as would nor- 


mally take place a year or two from 

‘ Cae eT Tay . .,, | HOW, it was stated. 
The White House Conference on Child; The exact amount of the emergency 
Health and Protection will be “the !appropriation will be determined on a 
people’s conference” at which 1,200 ex-| basis of authorized works for which the 


perts will present their findings and hand | preliminary preparation has been or ean 


them over io the people of the Nation so| The announcement follows in full text: 
that in the next few years the appalling; “The President announced today (Nov. 


be completed the announcement explained. - 


* 


: ee SS |8) that the Administration: h 

It is almost 12 years since the guns } : figures of unnecessary deaths, of needless | e ministration: had decided 

F é : ; f the Resino trust of Moscow. This -| ae . recommend to C ial 
American States ha¥e drifted away from| ceased firing and there was a great fmployment for farmers who need.an| : : £ Con- | actidents, of mental misfits, of unneces- ee eee 

| 3 : A cern ry | ’ oS 7 ‘ 
the old purely local system of policing, silence on the western front. One matt. additional eash income and who are un-|50,000,000 pairs of rubber orershoes per |38'¥_ Poverty, and of the ill-adjusted | fnie"@eney appropriation to be applied to 
the Chairman of the Minnesota Commis- | {> ue one Se tae conention ak the | oe eee ccceuth cata mittees, | S2nUm. and at the recent Berlin shoe veel is disa m2 a akg en works, public buildings and other forms | 
sion on Criminal Apprehension, Oscar | guns he felt that life was ended. He | the Chainwtan. of the Federal Drotight: . Srives fe oferas Pg ny sd’ at ie, Ray san Wilbuy, declared in Of, Federal see Ba Cae ee 
Hallam, told thé bankers of Miniesota, | had ree he out of the be rg | Relief Committee, Dr. C. W. Warburton, |Gualities where the Amerie ee jg | Tadto address Nov. 8. . [ ehich So auetemiete pay gee to 
years and in those years, i _ £0! stated orally Nov. 10, in commenting on}... 9 . i Seats t 
him, was comprised the sum of li e.| lagt week's developments in dtought ee | te ited © cavniiay ast eka | be made until later periods; and further 4 
What had gone before seemed shadowy | tions. Dr. Warburton emphasized that | Soviets are openly stating that they will 
and almost meaningless. He ds marrie ifarmers in drought areas should save| Quote lower prices. than any of their 
now, has children and I hope that @! seeds for next year’s corn and cotton | competitors under any and ali conditions 


i] f 7 it 
Of the 20 stations “considered, 10] em of apprehension of criminals, the 


showed an average annual profit each 
of $29,000. The remaining 10 showed 
losses of $54,000 annually as an average. 
Musie Major Part. 

The. average investment. in a 5,000- 
watt station is $189,000, according to the 
testimony of the station executives, all 
of whom sought increases in power to 
the 50,000-watt maximum. They were 
agreed that the cost of installing a 50,- 


North Dakota and South Dakota at the 
recent Tri-State Conference on Better | 
Bank Management, held in Minneapolis | 
under the auspices of the Bankers Asso- | 


Secretary Wilbur is chairman of the 
| White House Conference, and in his ad- 
| dress, which was broadcast by the Colum- 
_ bia Broadcasting System, he outlined the 
| work of the vonference and called at- 


| to recommend the provision of a “seed 
loan” assistance to farmers in the 
drought area. 


000-watt transmitter is approximately 
$250,000. 5 

Seventy per cent of the program serv- 
ice over these 20 stations is “free,” the 
analysis showed. The remaining 80 per 
cent constitute “paid programs,” or those 
sponsored by’ advertisers, by which means 
the stations derive their incomes. Music 
constitutes 57 per cent of all programs 
broadcast. . 

The average advertising rate per hour 
of these 5,000 watt stations is $310, dur- 
ing evening hours. The monthly income 
from advertising averages $21,500 per 
station, with the aggregate monthly in- 
come $23,500. 

Increased Area Sought 

The average total monthly operating 
costs of each station is $22,000. Of this 
amount the monthly pay roll for talent 
averages $12,500, while the : 
monthly pay roll for other employes is 

A400. 

With 5,000 watts power the average 
service area of a station with “high qual- 
ity” is.35 miles. 
ice area of such a station was placed at 
88 miles. With increases in power to 
50,000 watts most of the station execu- 
tives contended that they would be en- 
abled to enlarge their high quality serv- 


icé areas more than twofold, while all| 


claimed they would provide reasonably 
satisfactory service over large geo- 
graphical areas. ‘ 

The hearings at which the officials of 
these cleared channel stations testified 
grew out of the Commission’s order of 
last Summer that only one-half of the 
40 cleared channels set aside would be 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Time for Prohibition 


average | 


The “reasonable” serv- | 


|ciations of the three States. 

“The movement ‘is prompted,” Mr. 
|Hallam declared, “mainly by the neces- 
|sity of furnishing more adequate pbdlice 
| protection to the villages and smaller | 
|cities and the rural communities against | 
|modern methods of banditry.” The re-! 
|sult has been, in a few cases, a system 
| of county police, in a few cases a State! 
| sheriff, in several cases a distinctively 
| State police, and in other instances, a 
| State highway patrol usually with limited ' 
|police power. The trend has been, he 
|stated, toward ceatralized direction of 
police activities. 

| After a discussion of bank robberies, 

Mr. Hallam described the different meth- 
{ods of police protection developed in a 
jnumber of American jurisdictions. The! 
section of his address dévoted to this 
| subject follows in full text: 

1 . 

State Police Systems 

: A number of States have established a 
State police. Massachusetts has had a 
State police for 55 years. It now has 
a force of 270 men, embracing a detec- 
tive bureau, a division of fire protec- 
tion, highway patrol and the ordinary | 
| functions of police. From the detective 
| bureau one mai: or more is assigned to 
;each county district attorney. These 
men do highway patrol work on occa- 
sions of heavy or unusual traffic. _The 
department embraces a bureau of crimi- 
j nal assistants, employing a chemist, a 
| fingerprint expert, a microphotographer 
and a ballistics engineer. 

Alabama, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michigan, 
West_ Virginia, Nevada and Rhode Is- 
land have systems similar but more re- | 
In some of these States 











‘lead to peace. 


| younger generation is that peace is even 


bridge has been thrown across the chasm | gy , even if they have to buy feed to 
of war between ee oye st = replace. it. : 
childhood and the full years of maturity. . za 
Today, although the memory of those ~~ re text of Dr. Warburton’s state- | 
war days is still vital to us older folk, ; en’ toVows: | 
we are seeing another generation grow, | 1 
te manhood ad snatatneede a genera- | tion work of the Department of Agri- 
tion untouched by war, untouched even | culture and the State experiment sta- 
by any vivid memories of war. This is, tions has produced varieties and strains 
as it should be, however surprising it | that can not be replaced if they are 
may seem to us, because these young lost. Even a small nubbin of corn that 
lives are sweeter and better for having | grew under adverse conditions this year 
escaped the tragedy. It is for them to will transmit the characteristics of the| 
build a new civilization, in which there/| strain and will produce a better crop | 
shall be no war, in which they may, next year than fancy ears of an un- 
plan fearlessly for the future; but to! adapted variety from some 
help them in this we who know what | source. : 
war means must never fail to warn: Work For Farmers 
them, must make it our foremost task Employment for farmers who must; 
to guide them along those paths which have an additional cash income and who | 
t are unable to get credit is occupying the! 
There are always romanticists who, | attention of State drought committees. | 
because they know little about it, pic- In Ohio the State highway director, work- | 
ture war as the training school of manly | ing in connection with county and State 
virtues. No one would deny that the| committees, is giving employment on the 
life of a soldier has_ its splendid and highways to those who need it most. The | 
worthwhile aspects. It is a life -which | county committees assume the responsi- 
encourages fortitude Rg —. i. bility for selecting those to be employed. | 
country; it is supremely unselfish, gives! 4 similar plan has been worked out in| 
the discipline which is a = ee | West Virginia. Contracts for new Seti | 
acter. But what we must teach ~ | are let with the understanding thai farm- | 


outside | 


more romantie than war, that in peace | 
there should develop those same virtues | 


of courage and unselfishness and patriot- eee as 
‘Brazilian Government 


ism and po nek ag gpl ce 

Life is always a great adventure anc - ‘ 
the men and women who live it to the Officially Recoenizec 
' full, unselfishly and bravely, are just as J = “ 
patriotic as those who risk their lives in sa 
war. A young man dies for his country 
on the field of battle. He had only one | 
duty which he fulfilled and that is all we 
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Action Had Been Favored in Re- 


| Trust. 


{and are not concerned whether they are | 


{selling below cost or.not. 


This information coincides with simi- 
| lar information regarding the tactics of | 
In many States the crop standardiza- | Soviets within the German market and ! 
|illustrates the fact- that American rub- 
| ber and overshoe manufacturers can ex- 
| pect a period of price cutting on the part 
{of their Soviet competitors, which may 
| have’ serious effects in this market. 

Polish Exports Reduced 

According to statements made by 
representatives of the ‘“Pepege’”’ com- 
pany, the largest exporters of rubber 
products from Poland, adverse business 
conditions prevailing on foreign mar- 


| kets, coupled with the severe competi- 


tion of Soviet rubber footwear, have 
considerably curtailed the exports of; 
rubber goods of all :inds from Poland. 

Among developments in Denmark 
must be mentioned the considerable im- 
portation of Soviet tires through the 
Recino Trust. The Soviet tires are as- 
suming a position of some importance 
on the local market and it is estimated 
that present imports aggregated about 
700 tires per month. 

These tires it is said are distributed 
through the local office of the Recino 
The invoices presented to the 
; customs, we are told, reveal that the 
|prices are fully as high if not higher 
|than most of the competitors. The re- 
jtail prices, however, are below those 
| quoted by the members of the importers’ 
;agreement and consequently the dump- 
‘ing specter is also looming up in the 
tire line. 

French competition continues to lose 
ground. Sales of British tires have 
failed to grow despite a very active 


tention to the national significance of its 
conyention in Washington, D..C., Nov. 
19-22. The address was delivered dur- 
ing the National Radio Forum, sponsored 
by the Washington Star. 

Sufferers Estimated 


After citing that at least 1,500,000 


municable diseases with a large annual 
death rate; that 3,000,000 are suffering 


“It will be- remembered that the ap- \ 


propriations for Federal construction 
were greatly increased upon the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation by the last Con- 
gress as aid to employment during the 
current year. The departments were also 
| authorized to undertake necessary tech- 
| nical preparation for future construction 


|children in the United States have com- | work which was authorized but not ap- 


propriated for. 
“As a result of appropriations available 


from handicaps—mental, physical, and | during the present fiscal year, the con- 
environmental—the Secretary declared | struction work of all kinds in the Federal 


‘there exists in the United States sufficient | Government will be increased to a total 


knowledge, if brought to light and ap- | exceeding $500,000,000. ; 
plied, to. wipe out three-fourths of these; “The emergency appropriations that 
ilis. | will be requested will be in the nature 
The White House Conference, he ex-|of an addition to this already enlarged 
plained, is bringing together that knowl- | Program and will be in anticipation of 
edge which must be sifted out to the |such construction work as would nor- 
people. “You can sit in a dark room with | mally have taken place a year or two 
the juice in the wires,” Mr. Wilbur said, | hence. The necessary technical prepara 
“but if you don’t turn on the switch the | tion has been under’ way for some 
light won’t do'you any good.” }months and has now been advanced so 
The canference, he poined out, is just | that the programs can be further ex- 
the beginning of a national effort to con- | panded for emergency purposes, 
serve human resources and vitality. | “The precise amount for the emergency 
The address of Secretary Wilbur fol-|appropriation has not yet been decided 
lows in full text: ° upon but will be determined on a basis 
One might think there was nothing of authorized works for which the pre= 
new to say about such an old subject. | liminary technical preparation has been 
But there is something happening to/or can be completed. The whole purpose 
these 45,000,000 children in these United | is to provide further employment during 
States of ours at this time, of such im-) the forthcoming year upon works of ulti- 
portance that if people realized it, it; mate necessity.” — 
would crowd onto the back sheets most} Immediate additional employment cam 
of the other news in your morning andj} be given in nearly every community by 
evening papers. {much-needed improvements jin s 
At least 1,500,000 of these children; highways, and traffic control systems, in 
have communicable diseases with a large | which a large part of the expense would 
annual death rate, and communicable! go into wages rather than materials, the 
diseases, it has been proved, are; Secretary of Commerce, Robert P, La« 
to a large extent preventable. There| mont, stated Nov. 9. 


can ask of anyone; but the fact remains 
that his country would have been richer 
had he been able to-give 70 instead of 20 


port From American Envoy 


| Recognition of the new government of 


sales campaign with the well-known and 
|well-stressed argument “Buy British 
| goods when Danish goods are not avail- 


to five million are suffering from handi- 
caps—deafness, blindness, crippling, or 
mental deficiencies, a good per cent of 


Following xecommendationg of the 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.3 


cently adopted. years to its service. He acted as he had | Brazil was announced by the Secretary/able, because Great Britain is our best 


which, it has also-been proved, can either 


4 


‘ Report Not Decided 


Decision Must Come From 
President, Commission Says 


Public announcement of the prohibi-| 
tion report of the National Cor..mission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
when completed, must come from the 
President and “any statements in ad- 
vance \as to the content of the report 
ox the recommendations made are purely 
conjectural,” it was announced Nov. 8 
when the Commission concluded its meet- 
ings for the week and recessed until 
Nov. 12. 

The full text of the announcement 
made public Nov, 8 by the Commission 
follows: | a 

By direction of the Commission the 
chairman today issued the following 
statement: P 

“The attention of the Commission has 
been called to various articles in differ- 
ent newspapers purporting to forecast 
when the, report on prohibition of this 
Commission will be made and what its 
recommendations will be. The Commis- 
sion has reached no conclusions which 
are ripe for publication at the present 
time. 

“It cannot state when its report will 
be ready. There are-certain phases of 
investigation which the Commission has 
not yet completed, Its report when com- 
pleted will be sent to the President. Any 
public announcement concerning it must 
come from him, Any statements in ad- 
vance as'to the content of the report or 
the recommendations made are purely 
conjectural,” — ; 


the force is much smaller than in. Massa- | 
chusetts. For example in Alabama the | 
statute. limits the force to 30 men and | 
the expenditure to $50,000. 

Some States have had State police-and | 
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Little Unemployment in France 
In Contrast to 


et 


[UNEMPLOYMENT at the present 

time is practicalfy unknown in 
France and foreign labor is being im- 
ported to meet the demands of many 
industries in that country, according 
to information received Noy. 8 by the 
Department of Commerce from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, E. A. Masuret. 

The labor situation in France stands 
out in striking contrast to the increas- 
ingly serious unemployment problems 
in other countries of the world, Mr. 
Masuret asserts. 

Unemployment in France reached 
the peak in 1927 when 81,916 regis- 
tered unemployed were receiving al- 
lowances from established depart- 
mental and municipal funds, whereas 
the number of registered unemplayed 
in 1929 and 19380 is almost negligible. 
A new social insurance law providing 
for compulsory insurance for French 
workers earning less than 15,000 francs 
annually, which became operative July | 
1,-1930, has been paSsed- in behalf of 


a“ 


| prevent these crises. 


to act, as all good men and true must! of State, Henry L. Stimson, Nov. 8. 
act in a crisis, but it is for us who un- 
derstand the cost, to work earnestly to| ence between President Hoover and Sec- 
|retary Stimson at the White House, | 
Let us once and for all get over the/ and also a report by the American Am-| 
oe bassador in Brazil, Edwin V. Morgan, | 
| recommending recognition. 
The new Brazilian government is! 
i headed by President-elect Vargas, for- | 
mer governor of the state of Rio Grande | 
do Sol, which led the recent revolution. | 
Ambassador Notified i 
Secretary Stimson stated orally that | 
he had received no report regarding re- | 
/newed revolutionary disturbances in the | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


} 


Rest of World 


The announcement followed a confer-.| 


| customer.” | 
Situation in Lithuania 

Owing to Soviet dumping methods in | 
Lithuania in selling Krasny-Treugolnik 
tires, tire prices are becoming more and 
more unstable. Although most dealers | 
follow the price list of an American | 
make, it has very little bearing on pre- 
vailing prices. Every dealer grants a 
different discount rate. Prices to consum- 
ers still depend to a large extent on the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


French Mr. Masuret 
states. 

Further information made available 
by the Department follows: 

As unemployment becomes_an in- 
creasingly serious problem in practi- 
cally all countries of the world, the 
situation of France in that respect 
stands out in striking contrast. To 
all intents and purposes unemploy- 
ment is unknown in France, and that 
country’s labor probleny lies rather in 
the difficulty of finding an adequate 
number of workers for several of its 
industries. 

The fact that Fyance suffered serious 
losses of men during the war does not 
alone explain the situation, as, by way 
of partial compensation, the number 
of female workers is today much 
larger than it was in 1913. Were 
France affected by the same sort of 
general depression with which many 
countries are now contending, an un- 
employment problem would probably 


Wage earners, 


LContinued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


south, | 


| Compartments 


Favored by 


The Brazilian Ambassador, Gurgel do | 


| Amaral, called at the Department on) 
| Nov. 8 and was informed by Secretary 
Stimson of his decision to recognize the | 
new government. | 
Secretary Stimson’s announcement fol- 
}lows in full text: 
| The American Ambassador at Rio re-' 
| ceived a note some days ago from the| 
de facto Government of Brazil setting 
|forth the composition of the present 
| Government, stating that it wiil respect 
| national obligations contracted abroad as 
well as treaties and other pn: lf 
/obligations, and requesting recognition. 
Ambassador Morgan, at our request, 
has been studying the entire situation} 
‘upon which the question of recognition | 
depends, and the Department has received | 
{this morning his final report. | 
Thereafter we instructed him to an- 
swer the request above mentioned, that | 
| this Government will be happy to con- | 
| tinue with the new Government of Bra- | 
|zil the same friendly relations as with) 
‘its predecessors. 


ir 


? 
IS believed that numerous advan- 
tages could be gained by making 
use of the wing space on airplanes for 
the carrying of mail, it was stated or- | 
ally Nov. 8 by Earl B. Wadsworth, sy- 
perintendent of the division of Air Mail | 
Service, Post Office Department. 

The following additional information 
was supplied by Mr. Wadsworth: 

The Post Office Department recently 
requested one of the air mail contrac- 
tors to construct an airplane with com- 
partments in the wings for the carry- 
ing of mail or passengers, and this 
plane has been inspected by post ofiice 
officials. 

There is no conceivable reason why | 
all the space under the wings should 
be wasted, and the plane which was in- 
spected indicates that such space easily 


in 


| plane to carry 1,000 pounds of mail and 
| set aside the entire fuselage for pas- 


be prevented or ameliorated; 18,000 die 
from accidents, and accidents, of course, 
are preventable; 200,000 or more pass 
annually under the judgment of courts. 


Effect of Depression © 
On Gasoline Demand 

There exists in this country, if brought | 
to light and applied, sufficient knowl- | 


edge and intelligence to wipe out, let} Report to Oil Group Says Pros« 


us say, at least three-fourths of those : 
ills that I have mentioned. Think of pests Are Not Promising 


that first in terms of your individual | 


homes and families, your children, or Consumption of . gasoline: in 


me | ; $ n rply di 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 8.] i pee oe re 
pects are not promising for a favorable 
gasoline demand in the six months end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1931, according to a report 
| submitted Nov. 8 by the Volunteer 


Plane Wings 


page 8.) ; 
| A “substantial reduction in operating 
jrates is called for,” the Committee re- 
ports. A curtailment of 7 per cent of 
the estimated October rate of 

supply with an inventory objective of 


, 
may be utilized economically. Before 
such planes can be put into operation 
on air mail routes it is necessary that | 
the Post Office Department approve 
the arrangement. 


It is quite probable that before many 
more months pass planes which fly the 
air mail routes will be equipped with 
these compartments under the wings. 

There is enough room in each com- 
partment on either side for two persons , 
to ride or for the carrying of 560 In the absence of a basis for prec 
pounds of mail. a range of demands from a decrease of 

Use of this space would enable a |per cent to an increase of 4 per 
has been forecast and, according to the 


barrels appears a desirable inventory for 
next Spring, the Committee suggests. 
The Committee adds-that an accurate 
prediction of gasoline consumption can- 
not be made, because it is difficult 





the actual developments. Present 
dence is suggestive that demand is ; 
to run toward the central or lower p 
of this range. 


sengers. Naturally there would be 
economy in such a step, as the differ- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6,] 


forecast business activity in the future, | 


4. 


m- 
| mittee on Petroleum Economics to the ~ 

Air Mail Chief | Federal Oil Conservation Board. (The 
* |full text of the report is published on 


45,000,000 barrels and around 40,000,000 ~ 


jreport, this range seems likely to inelu le. 





avy Air Force Said to Perform 


Humanitarian Services in Peace| ] 


‘Admiral Moffe 


~ Red Cross in Time of Disaster and Praises 
Activity of Relief Agency | 


_ The Navy’s three greatest fields of 

service during peace-time disasters have 
been communication, transportation and 

reconnaissance, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Rear Admiral William 

A. Moffett, declared in a speech deliv- 
ered Nov. 7. before an assembly of mem- 
bers and officials of the Red Cross at 
Greensburg, Pa, The Red Cross, he said, 
has helped the Navy to carry on during 
slack periods when glamor. passes out of 
the picture. ¢ 
Moffett’s address was published in the 
issue of Nov. 8.) 

The full text of the address follows: 

I feel very much at home before a Red 
Cross audience. 
that has always existed between the Navy 
and the Red Cross has so impressed me 
during my life in the Navy that I have 
the actual feeling that we k 
services in the same humanitarian or- 
ganization. 


Assuredly, in peace 


shoulder to shoulder, gnd in the hard- | 
ships and suffering cuding ar time we, 


as the armed defend k to you for 
the sisterly care which you have never 
failed to provide. 


American Red Cross Part 
Of World Organization 


This country was slow in grasping the 
full value and significance of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. ‘ 
prone to regard it as a purely American 
organization, little realizing that we are 
but a part of a world-wide band. We 
completely forget that our adhesion to 
the treaty of Geneva was brought about 
only after years of untiring effort on 
the part of Miss Clara Barton, whose 
splendid service during the Civil War 
had firmly convinced her of the absolute 
necessity for a national organization. 


It was during the Franco-Prussian 
War that she first saw the International 
Red Cross at work,.and her experiences 
during these years served more firmly 
to convince her of the value of the or- 
ganization. 

During the years that followed our 
ratification of the Geneva treaty, the Red 
Cross in this country has grown from 
the one original chapter to its present 
size of over 4,000,000 members, and its 
atcivities have spread not only over this 
country, but over the entire world. 

Human nature is so constituted that 


(A summary of Admiral | 


Many of us are), y 
¥ inspecting the levees for new tLreaks, | 


Red Cross would be 
to act in time of need. 

The value of such knowledge was 
clearly demonstrated during the hurri- 
cane of 1926 when Florida was stricken 
and the whole State thrown temporarily 
upon the mercy of the country. The Red 
Cross responded almost immediately but 
their course of action was_ predicated 
upon the information furnished by the 
Naval Communication Service. 

Then, too, the Navy stood by to fur- 
inish actual man power in the rescue 
| work and the supply of provisions. 
| ficient communications, intelligent coop- 
eration, rapid mobilization of relief 


| duced to well-ordered rehabilitation. 
| Again in 1927 during the Mississippi 
| flood, the Navy was called upon. Ad- 


;commandant at Pensacola, was placed in 
command of the naval forces with orders 


time we work|to cooperate with Mr. Baker, the Red; 


'Cross official jn charge of relief activi- 
| ties. ¥ 

Eighteen seaplanes were ordered from 
| Pensacola to the scene of the disaster 


jand performed’ invaluable _ service 


_| throughout the duration of the flood. 
These planes were used primarily for | 


reconnaissance work, and operated un- 
der conditions which were extremely 
| hazardous. 


Daily they flew over the affected areas, 


| warning inhabitants in the path of the 


| waters, directing rescue operations, car- ' 


irying food and medical supplies to 


| stranded refugees, and actually rescuing | 


{the inhabitants who would otherwise 
| have been lost in the sweeping tide. 

| Little Rock, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge 
'and New Orleans all saw these men at 
| work, and throughout the devastated dis- 
trict there are now thousands of pedple 


{ 


whose mere existence is ample testi- | 


|monial of the service rendered by naval 


; aviation. 
Navy’s Response at Recent 


| Santo Domingo Catastrophe 
The work of the naval meteorologists 


werless efficiently | 


Ef- | 


|the whole Nation? 


jator, Floyd Bennett, was ill of pneu- 
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Inspection of Plane With Space for 


a Sat 


tt Describes Cooperation With 


| 
{ 


| 


The close cooperation} resources and the chaos was soon re-! 


{ 
\ 


are sister|miral Upham, then a captain serving as | 


PLANE which has space in its wings for carrying 
mail has just been inspected by a representative 
of the Post Office Department. The plane is the first 


Child Health Conference Is Expected | 
To Reduce Suffering and Disease 


and passengers. 


| 
| 


1 


Mr. Wilbur Says Data to Be Presented Public Represents, 
Efforts of 1,200 Specialists 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


President Hoover a’ 
out to fulfill what he considered his obli-! 
gation to the voiceless and voteless citi- 
zens of this Nation, who for the most 
part are unaware that the Government 
concerns itself with their welfare, other 
than to provide schools for them and ar- 
rest them when they break the law—in} 
. |short, to the citizens of tomorrow. He 
Do you rementber when the great avi-| called a conference here in Washington 
'to consider solely the rights and welfare 
of our 45,000,000 children. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 


your neighbor’s next door and across|his inauguration, 
the street, who died of typhoid or diph-'| 
\theria or were run over by automo-| 
;biles. And think that that need not 
|happen. Multiply that hopeful possi- | 
bility by hundreds of thousands—mil-} 
lions. Is that not a possibility signifi- | 
cant enough to arrest the attention of} 


{ 


;monia in Canada and a certain remedy 
| was needed as a last resort to save him, 


r Mail in Wings | 


+ ss & * 


Underwood & Underwood. | 


| 


of a new transport type, designed to carry both mail |} 


The above photograph shows the 


craft being inspected at a field near Washington. 


Census of Nebraska 
Shows Reduction in 
Rate of Expansion 


| 
| 


Final Population Announced! 
By Census Bureau Reveals| 
Total of 1,377,963 Per. 
sons Residing in State 


Final population figures for the State | 
of Nebraska show that Nebraska’s pop- | 
ulation increased less in the last decade | 
than in any previous decade, except that } 
of 1890 to 1900, according to a statement 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep HeReIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTeD STATES DaILy 


| Car goes of Mail 
In Airplane Wings 


Use of Such Space for Com- 
partments Is Endorsed by 
Air Mail Chief 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
ence in cost of constructing the compart- 
ments in the wings would be more than 
offset by the additional space left in the 
fuselage for passengers. 

Although such an arrangement would 
not affect the ease or speed with which 
the mail could be dumped out at the va- 
rious stations, there would be the advan- 
tage of having the mail in a position 
where it is less apt to catch fire. With 
the mail in the rear of the fuselage, as 
it is now, there is more danger of dam- 
age in event of fire, but with the mail 
in compartments in the wings, even 
though a fire would start in that com- 
partment it could be readily seen and a 
quick attempt be made to extinguish it. 

As to protection in case of a crash, it 
is probable that with the mail in the 
compartments in the wings there is:less 
possibility of the mail being damaged 
than if it were in the rear of the fuse- 
lage, as the wings do not usually suffer 
as much in case of a crash as the rear 
of the fuselage. 


Senate Campaign Group 
To Hold Colorado Hearing 


The Select Senate Committee for the 
Investigation of Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, will continue hearings Nov. 
18, when it meets in Denver for investiga- 
tion into Colorado primaries, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, stated orally 
Nov. 5. 

Following the Colorado hearing, the 
Committee will go into Nebraska to com- 
plete hearings there. Nov. 17 has been 
set as the tentative date for Nebraska 
hearings. Following the Nebraska hear- 
ing, the Committee will go to Illinois to | 
complete hearings there, he said. 

According to the schedule of the com- 
mittee, he said, it is expected that the 
committee will return to Washington to 
examine reports and possibly hold hear- 
ings, from Nov. 20 to Nov. 24, on New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and Delaware campaigns. 

In Colorado, Chairman Nye said, the 
committee will investigate the activities 
of power interests in the primaries. 


| None of the allegations concerning such 


issued Nov. 4 by the Bureau of Census.| activities in Colorado during the pri- 


proach of hurricanes. True, there is not|tor to take the remedy to him? 
much that can be done to combat the/|the anxiety of a whole country flew in 
force of the storm, but personnel can be|that plane with Lindbergh. When it 
safeguarded to some extent if there is;comes to one whose life or happiness 
ample warning, and the material dam-|concerns us deeply there is no miracle 
age may be reduced. 


|has done much to forewarn of the ap-|how Col. Lindbergh flew with the doc- | 
And} 


dent of the United States, he did a lot 


of things that people have been thinking 
about andsacting on ever since. He left 
an impress on our very vocabularies— 


there are words and phrases purely | 


The population of the State was given 
as 1,377,963, which represents a 6.3 per 
cent increase since 1920. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Final population figures for Nebraska | 


| 
| 


maries involves any Senator or Senator- 
elect from that State, however. 


Australia May Deny Entry 1 


Joint Corporation 
For West Coast 
Oil Field Planned 


Secretary Wilbur Says Pros- 
pects Are Favorable for 
United Action in Operat- 
ing Kettleman Hills 


At no time has the outlook been so 
favorable for united action in operating 
the Kettleman Hills oil field in Califor- 
nia, the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, stated orally Noy. 8 in 
commenting on an announcement. from 
the West Coast .that a plan has been 
drawn up whereby a corporation whose 
stock holders are operators in the field 
would control production. 

Announcement of the plan, made by 
A. L. Weil, chairman of the Oil Control 
Committee, “iS in line with what we have 
been hoping for,” Mr. Wilbur said, 
although it has not been definitelv 
adopted. 

Royalties to Government 

The plan would make the Government 
lessees stockholders in the corporation, 
sharing in the royalties from oil produc- 
tion, with about 21,000 acres participat- 
ing in the plan, Mr. Wilbur said, and 
about 40 per cent of this acreage is 
represented by Government leases. The 
common operating unit, toward which 
there is a favorable trend for adoption, 
would determine where wells would be 
drilled and methods of saving gas, it 
was pointed out. ; 

The Secretary furnished additional in- 
formation as follows: 

There has been a debate for some tim’ 
as to how large a tract should be al- 
lowed to come into the plan. Details 
must be worked out, also, involving dis- 
tribution of royalties and gas saving 
measures. 

While Venezuela has been producing 
oil cheaply under what is practically a 
unit plan of operation, the Kettleman 
Hills project marks the first attempt of 
the Government to enter into such a 
plan. If it can be put through, the Gov- 
ernment will probably have to enter into 
unit operation of all fields in which it 
has interests. 

The plan, if adopted, will also be an 
exampie in management of other: fields 
in which the Government has no inter- 
ests and will aid in promoting fairness 
in production of oil. Furthermore, such 
a plan would make it possible to develop 
a field such as that at Oklahoma City 
rough wells entirely outside the city. 


There is nothing to the knowledge of 


lof help too great to call into service. ; 


Rooseveltian that still ring in our ears|have just been issued by the Census 


” 


we scarcely notice our protectors until, 
in time of stress, we fully ize our 
dependence upon them. Chi 
from dgy to day in their care- 
go-lucky manner, but in thei 


In 1928 another hurricane struck the 
West Indies, devastating the Virgin Is- 
lands and Porto Rico. The U. S. S. 
“Bridge,” a naval supply vessel, was 
trials and tribulations they ingtim ordered to the Caribbean with emergency 
turn to their parents for solaé and pro-|Stores and medical supplies, and the 
tection, little realizing that * mother | naval establishment ashore did much to 





ives. 


and father have been watc them |furnish immediate relief to the stricken | 
constantly, ever ready to ciel: the | nat 


care and protection needed. “ae | The most recent example of relief 
The attitude of the country as. #Wwhole | Work on the part of the Navy is Santo 
toward the military services and toward | Domingo. At the time of the catastrophe 
the Red Cross is very much the-same | Admiral Standley, the Assistant Chief of 
as that of children toward their parents. | Naval Operations, stated: 
Most of our citizens are oblivious to our; “Every battleship, truiser, destroyer 
existence during days of Calm, but/and airplane along the east coast has 
when the trend of national affairs car-| been ready to proceed with assistance, if 


vies us into war, or disaster strikes our 
people, they immediately turn to us and 
seek shelter under our protection. 


Activity of Red Cross 
During Times of Peace 


There is a nobility in service such as 
the Red Cross and the military arms 
render. We take pride in the fact that 
when we are called upon we respond— 
unselfishly and to the fullest of our 
ability; we are the embodiment of the 
motto “Ich Dien” (I Serve), which the 
Prince of Wales carries upon his shield. 

In the years to come may we both 
have the strength properly to serve our 
great country—a strength commensurate 


with the spirit in which we take just! 


pride. | 

_To some of us, it may be a source of] 
disappointment that our daily work is 
received so much as a matter of course. | 
In the case of national disaster the whole | 
country realizes the splendid, courageous 
work of the Red Cross, but sometimes, 
it seems, our people lose sight of relief 
work carried on day after day through- 
out the years. 

They forget the Red Cross Nursing 
Service, the classes in home hygiene, the 
unceasing efforts to reduce infant mor- 
tality rates and the thousand and one 
other ways in which the Red Cross serves. 
But the fact that such work is often 
taken for granted should not act as a 
deterrent. 

It is easy to serve during the national 
excitement existing in war time. There | 
is then a glamour and a romance to the} 
work. But in the final analysis it is the 
unselfish, sometimes humdrum work, year | 
in and year out, that really counts for 
the most. 


Cooperation With 
Work of Red Cross 


The Red Cross has assisted the Navy | 
tremendously in carrying on during the 
slack periods when glamour passes out! 
of the picture. The men of the Navy | 
rely tremendously upon the hospitality | 
of the “Red Cross Hut,” upon the maga- 
zines and books that you supply; upon| 
the _assistance which you furnish in 
straightening out their troubles at home, | 
and upon your generosity and kindness 
in all times of need. 

Life at many stations would be dreary | 
mas season would have slipped by almos 
unnoticed had it not been for the Re 
Cross Christmas bags and the happ 
Christmas spirit that they induced. 

There are few walks of life more ai-| 
rectly affected than the Navy by your 
work in life saving instruction. It is al- 
most impossible to measure the benefits | 
actually accruing from this work, but it | 
is safe to say that every year there are 
thousands of people throughout the coun- 
try who owe their lives directly to your | 
teachings. . 

On the other hand, we have stood 
ready to lend our hand to you when help 
was needed, and the history of disasters 
in this country and its possessions is in- | 
dieative of the unity of action which ob- 
tained. Our three greatest fields of as-! 
sistance have been communication, trans- 
portation, and reconnaissance. 

he paramount importance of the first 
can not be overlooked. Disaster almst 
invariably paralyzes normal means of 
communication, and the utmost of in- 
genuity coupled with a strong devotion 


y| 


to duty are required to reestablish and; Alexandria, Egypt, has been found un-| while 19.6 per cent saw in it opportunity | teacher. 


».maintain communications 
tress of such circumstances. 


Knowledge is power-—without 


under the 


accu- 


| with the Red Cross in times of 


| service, 
| work goes on continuously. 


lying districts in order to carr 


| ways, 


| needed by the Red Cross, since word first 
| Was received of the disaster.” 


| Actually the “U. S. S. Gilmer” was! 
|assigned the duty of transporting sup-| 


| plies, and in addition three tri-motored 
| Ford transports, at the request of the 


|Red Cross, rushed medical supplies to} 


the island. Two of these were Navy 
| planes and the third a Marine. The long 
trip from ‘Norfolk to Santo Domingo 
|was made on schedule, and once there 
|the planes engaged in the valuable 
;Service of reconnaissance. 

Such duty is particularly important 
| over country of the nature of that in 
Santo Domingo, where there is no com- 
‘munication with outlying districts, and 
where it is well nigh impossible to 
search afoot for those requiring aid. 
Part Played by Navy at 
Columbus Prison Riot 

These instances will serve to illustrate 
to what extent the Navy has cooperated | 
stress. | 
let me emphasize that in our} 
as in yours, the humanitarian | 
’ ’ Naval] avia-| 
tion in particular is called into action, 
for a widely diversified number ef rea-| 
sons. Frequently our planes fly to out-| 
vy patients 


Again 


to hospitals. 

Very few people appreciate the scope | 
of the Navy. The general idea is that 
we are a military force necessary only‘ 
in time of war. The analogy has often 
been made between funds for naval ap- 
propriations and life insurance. } 
at all. Insurance, in most ways, repre-| 
sents a dead loss during the period of | 
payment, but not so with the Navy. 

True, considering the matter purely 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] | 


Support of Red Cross 
Urged by President 


\Mr. Hoover First to Envoll im 


Membership Drive 


President Hoover on Novy. 9 issued a 


American Red Cross’ annual 


t| Thanksgiving Day, and expressing the | i™g!y outnumber the women in this posi- | sential training for junior high princi- 
dj} hope that this year’s drive for member- | tion, a study just published by the United | palship. The master’s degree is indicate 


ship will be more responsive than ever 
before, 

President Hoover, who is also Presi- 
dent of the Red Cross, was enrolled on 
Nov. 8 by Judge John Barton Payne, 
Chairman of the Red Cross, as the first 
citizen to join in the organization’s an- 
nual membership roll call, 

The President’s statement, in full text, 
follows: 

I trust that the Red Cross member- 


| ship drive this year may be more re- 


sponsive than ever before. The Red Cross 


|is our national insurance against the 


suffering of disaster in any part of our 
country. It is not charity in the normal 
sense of gift without obligation. It is 
supported by all of us and the day may 


come when any of us may have claims | 


upon its assistance or protection. 


Buses Fail in Alexandria 
Operation, of buses on the streets of 


profitable by the Egyptian State Rail- 
The five buses recently put in 


service in the Egyptian city will be 


we knowledge as to the extent of in-| withdrawn and placed ‘on another run. 


ies and the hazards to be met, the| (Department of Commerce.) 


| 


| 
\ 


\If we knew that help was available and after 20 years; “the strenuous life,” “per- 
iwe had no means to secure it, it would|fectly great,” “de-lighted.”__ 
seem to us the greatest of calamities.| Another of those words which always 


. fait . ere ee ss 
Ignorance Concerning | bring him to mind is “conservation.” It 


° F | rang through the country. He popular- 
Available Remedies jized it. He popularized the idea of it.} 


Our laboratories are richly stored with| It was the first time a President of the 
remedial knowledge which is falling,| United States had ever thought of con- 
maybe 50 per cent, short of the use to|serving. Others who had gone before 
| which it might be put—falling short be-| had been occupied with developing, and 
| cause people don’t know about it, or be-| promoting development, 
| cause they have not been sufficiently con-| Conservation at that time was inter- 


|¥ineed of its value, or because the means| preted to mean protection and safe- 
In July of last. year, three months after | sources—our 
Nae 3 >  reee—oeue mp: 





lo applying. it have not been feund. guarding of our great. natural re- 
forests, our. Tivers,. our 
land, our minerals, and our fuel sup- 
That plan for conservation which' 
d through the country marked a 
national coming of age. We were no 
longer young, profligate of our resources. 
We were growing up, becoming wisely 
| conservative. 

Now another President, after a lapse 
|of 20 years, uses again that word—con- 
' servation, and thinks and acts in terms 
of conservation. But with a new in- 

A cablegram from London representa-|terpretation and a new significance. 
'tives of the National Jewelers Publicity} President Hoover gives to the word a 
| Association, a copy of which has been| dual meaning, not only protection and 
transmitted to the Department of Labor,/| thrift of resources, but wise use of them. 
questions the accuracy of information| And that protection and wise use he| 
concerning the London Diamond Syndi-| pleads for in relation not only to our! 
| cate’s stocks, made available at the De-| natural resources, but to our human re- 
|partment and published in the United! sources and vitality. For, of what avail 
States Daily Oct. 31. |is it to us to have rich natural resources 

This information, from an American) if we have not a physically fit, metnally 
representative in Europe, was to the ef-|alert, and spiritually contented people 
fect that ‘“‘one of the leading members|to make use of these resources? . 


of the diamond trade recently said he} . 
learned from reliable sources that the! Conference on Children 


sce of Teen Gomene: held 7 the | Called by Roosevelt 
Sy a z s to) B : | 

Snateaen nounde’ caring, ool that | President Roosevelt did, however, ex- 
rough diamonds are arriving more) tend “ cg pred of serene 
rapidly the qui » de.|gin to think in terms of human vital! 
rapidly, than required to meet the de-| ven he called in 1909 the first White 

The London representatives of the} House conference concerned with chil- 
association cabled that this statement|dren. That conference considered merely 
was erroneous and the London Diamond] dependent children. It left, however, 
Syndicate, on hearing the report, is-| results in social work which we are still 
sued a denial, saying their stock of| feeling today. It was the first time a) 
rough diamonds was not large. ‘Under! voice was lifted saying. that the home | 
the arrangement made by the produc-| was a better place for the dependent 
ing companies and South African au-|chid than the institution, and the indi-| 
thorities and the London syndicate, the | rect outcome of that conference was the 
control is absolutely assured,” the cable| initiation of the Children’s Bureau in 
says. ‘“‘The syndicate only buys to re-| the Department of Labor, which through 
place goods sold, consequently no more| its splendid work for the children of this 
goods can be placed on the market than| country, has made history. ; 
the market can absorb, and therefore To be continued in the issue of 
prices are absolutely stabilized. Nov, 11. 


Accuracy of Diamond |... 


| Survey Is Challenged' 


‘London Syndicate Disputes In- 
formation on Stocks 








and 





Survey Indicates Preference for Men | 


As Principals of Junior High Schools | 


Factors in Selection and Qualification of Officers Disclosed | 
In Study Published by Educational Office 


Men are found to be more desirable ; gage in nonprofessional work for income, 


{signed statement urging support of the | than women in the management of junior | during the Summer vacation. 


5 roll call | 
indeed without you and many a Christ-| which opens Armistice Day and closes | 


Graduation from a four-year institution | 
of collegiate rank is regarded as ih 


‘| 


high schools, and at present overwhelm- 


: States Office of Education, Department | as desirable. 
of the Interior, on the status of junior! At present no special training is | 
high school principals, discloses. given those who anticipate high school | 
At present 86.8 per cent ofthe prin- | © junior high school principalship. No 
cipalships of the junior high schools are! special educational system has been set 
held by men. A tabulation reveals that | * — iperpnetite Semneree: ae 
' 52.8 per cent of the city school super-|, “tore than /o per cent o @ superin- } 
intendents prefer a man for this job, penton and professors of Cfnsation. 
Further information made available in | hOWever, recommend certain desirable | 
s ahenemtnn hatin ania Salta professional courses for principals. These 
ot % . ’ aye eo 7 courses are as follows: Junior high | 
| ‘The majority of pot prineipa’, 38.7 | schaol organization and administration, | 
per cent, are married, ¥ He the majori y psychology of adolescence, high-school | 
; of women principals, 93.1 per cent, are! curriculum, principles of secondary edu- | 
unmasried. Almost 80 per cent of the | cational measurements, vocational guid- 
jempersnentonte seg prefer married | ance, educational psychology, and school | 
;men for 1s position, ' supervision. 
| In seeking the position of principal-| In making selections for the job, there | 
ship, it was found that 30.5 per cent’! is a tendency to appoint the junior high | 
of the principals found it desirable be-| school principal from the local teaching | 
cee of a ener are . suete more} etal. * grpertonce, peleotene, deseene | 
| 25.6 per cent who found in it promo-| in e following order: Junior hig 
tion. The belief that it afforded more school vice principal, junior high school 
| interesting work attracted 20 per cent/teacher, and elementary high school | 
for leadership and administration. According to 60 per cent of the city | 
An inquiry revealed that almost 76| superintendents reporting and 72 per | 
| ber cout of the penal pale’ 208, Sehays | 08 * the Joctemors ot hese tert pa the | 
|mined to remain jn educational work,,; most desirable age for the position is 
j although approximately 25 per cent en-| between 30 and 35 years. 


‘in population. The most populous county 


Bureau in bulletin form. The popula- | 
tion of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, was! 
1,377,963, which represents an increase | 
of 81,591, or 6.3 per cent, as compared | 
with the population on Jan. 1, 1930.) 
With the one exception of the decade| 
1890 to 1900, when the rate of increase 
was only three-tenths of 1 per cent, the 
decade just closed shows the smallest 
increase, both in number and rate, of 
any 10-year period since the State was | 
admitted to the Union. The total land | 
area of Nebraska is 76,808 square miles, 
In this area the population of 1930 is 
equivalent to an average of 17.9 in- 
habitants to the square mile, as com- 
pared with 16.9 in 1920. 

The first census of the territory of 
Nebraska, in 1860, showed a population 
of 28,481. The growth of this area as| 
a territory and State was very rapid 
during the next 30 years, until in 1890 
the population was found to have pessed| 
the million mark. The next 10-year 
period was one of practically stationary 
population, but since 1900 each census 
has shown a slow but definite popula- 
tion increase. 

There are 93 counties in Nebraska, of 
which 50 increased in population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, while 43 decreased 


in the State is Douglas, which includes} 
the City of Omaha. This county also has; 
the greatest number of inhabitants per 
square mile. The second county in the} 
State in number of inhabitants, and also 
in population per square mile, is Lan- 
caster, which includes the City of Lin- 
coln. The most rapidly growing county | 
in Nebraska is Perkins, which has in-| 
creased in population from 3,967 to 5,834, 
equivalent to 47.1 per cent, in the past 
10 years. Box Butte County is second 
in this respect, with an increase of 41.1 
per cent. Other counties showing an in- 
crease of more:than 25 per cent are 
Scotts Bluff, Keith, and Logan. All of 
these rapidly growing counties are in| 
the western part of the State. i 

There are eight cities in Nebraska 
which had a population of 10,000 or more 
in 1930. The largest of these is Omaha, | 





|with a population of 214,006, which rep- | 


resents an increase of 22,405, or 11.7 per} 
cent, since 1920; Lincoln, the capital, | 
ranks second in number of inhabitants, | 
with a population of 75,933, which rep-| 
resents an increase of 20,985, or 38.2 per 


Unemployment Situation | 
Not a Problem in France 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
have arisen. The opposite is, however, | 
the case in France, even though the past 
few months have witnessed a slight 
let-up in the remarkable degree of ac- 
tivity that characterized the years 1928 | 
and 1929, 

The peak of French unemployment was 
reached in March, 1927, when 81,916 reg- 
istered unemployed were in receipt of 
allowances from the estgblished depart- 
mental or municipal funds. Throughout | 
that year the number of jobless fluctu- 
ated rather violently, although the tend- 
ency was generally downward. At the 
beginning of 1928, assistance was being | 
given to 17,840 persons; thereafter the 
number declined without interruption un- 
til it had shrunk to 895 at the end of 
December of that year. 

The number of registered unemployed | 
at the end of each month in France in| 
receipt of allowances at different times | 
in 1929 and 1930 is shown by the follow- | 
ing figures: 

1929 
January 
February .. 
March 
April 
May 
June .. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November . 
December 

These 





1980 
January 
February 
March 
| AARP 
May .. 
June 
July . 
August 
September 


1,064 
3,527 
1,072 
706 
570 
394 
399 
403 
385 
396 
577 
817 
figures, being 


. 1,484 
1,683 
.1,630 
.1,230 | 
839 
1,019 
856 
964 
878 


seer 
SAG 0 Se 


the only ones 


available on the subject, must be ac-| 
cepted as the official picture of unem- | 


ployment, although there are some job- 


To Foreign Theater Bands| the Secretary which has approached the 
Kettleman Hills field in wealth. It 
The Minister ‘for Home Affairs has| makes the diamond and gold fields look 
stated that steps have been taken to | “like last year,” though a lot of its re- 
check the importation of foreign or-| sources are being wasted. The last sale 
chestras for pit and stage performance|of land in the field netted $100,000 per 
in Australia. The talkies, in addition/ acre, which would make the 21,000 acres 
to the present depression, have forced| which would be governed by unit opera- 
many musicians out of their jobs and| tion worth $2,100,000,000, 
it is understood that these steps to pro-| George W. Holland, of the Conserva- 
hibit the entry of foreign bands have|tion Branch of the Geological Survey, 
been taken to prevent further unem- | has been sent to Wyoming to look into 
ployment among local musicians. the peakee “ Sant viet ore 
sti ating the Little Buffalo Basin an ig 
circulated to the effect that Hoyts The,| Sand Draw gas fields in the west central 
aters planned to import orchestras. ! P2't of the State. He will confer with 
However, this report. has been: -denied Government’ lessees and aid them in 
and apparently little thought has been| W°?king out such a plan if they desire it. 
given to any plan of this nature. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
V—V—=vVvvf!/w'""nsnananeee ee _ c Cc OO mane ee ee 
cent. The remaining cities in this group; 
in the order of their population, are: 
Grand Island, Hastings, North Platte, 
Fremont, Norfolk, and Beatrice. The 
three last-named cities first obtained a 
population of 10,000 between 1920 and| 
1930. { 

There are 529 cities and incorporated 
villages in Nebraska. For 20 of these 
cities and villages, the population is 
shown separately for the first time in 
this census bulletin. The largest of the 
villages incorporated within the past. 10 
years is Lyman, in Scotts Bluff County, 
with 656 inhabitants. The smallest in- 
corporated village in the State is Dary, 


Profits Shown by Half 
Of Radio Stations Analyzed 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
permitted to accommodate stations ot 
50,000 watts power. With 13 of these 
20 channels either already occupied by 
stations of this output, or pledged to 
stations building 50,000-watt transmit- 
ters, the 26 applicant stations were com- 
peting for the seven assignments open 
for this power. All of the stations asked 
that the Commission rescind its restric- 
tive order, on the ground that it was 
“wasteful” and that listeners thus would 
be deprived of the maximum service to 
which they are entitled. The Commis- 
sion still has these applications under 


| population in 1920, 


}bulletin for Nebraska, giving the num- | 


in Dawson County, with 45 inhabitants. 
This village shows an increase in ,pop- 
ulation of 17, or 60.7 pe 


consideration. 
e The statistics as to the operation of 
r cent, over its|the stations were logged by Commission 
|counsel at the hearings on a large chart, 
A copy of the first. series population! and have just been analyzed. Col. Thad 
H. Brown, General Counsel of the Com- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, elec-| mission, and Ben S. Fisher, Assistant 
tion precinct, township, city and village,|Ceneral Counsel, directed the Commis- 
may be obtained by writing to the Bu-|sion’s examination of witnesses during 
reau of the Census, Washington, D. C. /|the hearings. 
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Facsimile of President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 


¥ 


THABKSGIVING DAY--1930 


| observe it, calling upon them to receaber that cany of 

wy our people ere in need and suffering from causes boyond 
OY PEE PRESTDSN? OF THE WUITZD SPARES OF. stERICA their control, and suggesting that ® proper celebration 
| noses 


of the day shovlu include that we mexo sure thet every 


Emergency Appropriation to Be Sought From 


& PROCLLATION 


Congress to Speed 


Building Program, 


White House Announces 


{Continued fr 


National Conference on_ Streets and 
Highway Safety, of which he is chair- 
man, Mr, Lamont mentioned as sources 
of employment which would benefit both 
communities and wage earners the fol- 
lowing: Improvement in traffic signs, 
removal of obstructions to view, snow 
removal, the “cutting back” of curbs at 
corners to eliminate dangerous sharp 
turns by automobiles, marking of danger 
spots and fencing of streets which. skirt 
steep hillsides, and removal of traffic 
obstructions, t : 

By aggressvie action, Mr. Lamont said, 
progress can be made in eliminating acci- 
dents and reducing the annual $1,000,- 
000,000 loss due to traffic congestion and 
inadequate traffic facilities. 

The Chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for is Col. 
Arthur Woods, stated orally Nov. 8 that 

« the Committee had received a letter from 
” the Union Tank Car Company of Chi- 
cago stating that its inventory of repair 
materials was at a minimum, and that 
it was willing to purchase materials for 
future use, as an aid to employment, if 
the manufacturers would guarantee it 
against reductions in prices for the next 
six months. .Col. Woods suggested that 
such guarantees might be effective in 
stimulating purchases which may now be 
eferred in anticipation of lower prices. 
ig letter, dated Oct. 25 and signed by 

. J. Drake, president of the Union Tank 
Car Company, addressed to Capt. J. F. 
Lucey, regional director of the Commit- 
tee’s work for the southwestern States, 
follows in full text: 

“Dear Capt. Lucey: As I have been 
very desirous of being helpful in re- 
lieving the present depression, I am dis- 
cussing with associates the following 
plan with the idea of putting it into 
effect. at an early date. 

“In checking over inventories in store- 

rooms at our various repair shops I find 
that the supply of materials needed for 
repairs to our cars has been reduced to 
a minimum and it is intended to offer 
the manufacturers orders for six months 
—material to be paid for when deliv- 
eries are made. We will, however, ask 
the manufacturers to guarantee us 
against any decline in price for the com- 
ing six months. 
_“I believe if this plan was followed, 
as applied to certain materials consumed 
by the railroads and other large users 
of supplies, it would have a very bene- 
ficial effect on foundries and manufac- 
turing plants and give employment to a 
great number of men. 

“IT am pasing this thought on to you 


for what it may be worth, feeling that} 


the people. at Washington, if they have 


have not. already considered it, may see | 


in it benefits to be derived in the present 
situation.” 


Secretary Lamont Suggests 


Means to Provide Work 

Secretary Lamont’s statement follows 
in full text: 

In the field of street. traffic control 
there are many improvements which are 
required in almost every community. In 
general these do not involve large ex- 
penditures of capital and are of such a 
character that a large part of the cost 
is represented by labor. Now would 
seem to be a very favorable time to un- 

ioetens a kind of community house 
leaning with respect to traffic matters. 

In addition to the fact that immediate 
benefits will be obtained in greater traf- 
fic safety and convenience, it is also 
apparent that many of the materials re- 
quired can be obtained at a more fayor- 
able price than is usual. Among the 
improvements which might be pushed 
vigorously during the Winter are the 
following: 

(1) Improvement in Traffic Signs. 
There are few cities in the country that 
have adequate traffic signs. In view of 
the fact that the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety has now is- 
sued a standard Manual of Street. Traffic 
Signs, Signals, and Markings, any com- 
munity may install an entire system with 
confidence that it will be uniform with 
other cities. 

Communities with antiquated signs 
should replace them with standard signs. 
Even in those cities where standard 
signs have been used there is. generous 
opportunity to improve conditions by ex- 
panding the installations, and by repair- 
ing, repainting and renovating existing 
signs. 

(2) Removal of Obstructions to View. 
At many highway intersections and rail- 
road grade crossings and on the insides 
of highway curves there are obstructions 
to view which could be easily remedied 
which create serious hazards. These in- 
clude shrubbery, low-hanging limbs, small 
buildings, billboards, and steep banks. 
Correction of the conditions at many 
points would involve very small expendi- 
tures, mostly for labor. 

Snow Removal One 
Aid to Employment 

(3) Snow Removal. Many cities and 
States have discovered that a compre- 
hensive snow removal campaign is a 
pabitable investment, as open streets and 
highways encourage maintenance of 
travel and. business during the Winter 
months. This applies not only to the 
main trunk routes, but as well to many 
of the secondary ways. Snow removal 
is largely a hand. job in smaller cities 
and gives short-time employment at times 
when suffering is often most acute. 

(4) Curb Cut Backs. One of the sim- 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 8 


9:45 a. m.—Senator Allen (Rep.), of 
Kansas, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

10:30 a. m.—O. L. Price, president 
and publisher of The Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oreg., called to py his respects. 

11 a. m.—Cleveland Newton, of St. 
Louis, Mo., general counsel of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, called for 
a personal talk. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Americani- 
zation classes. 

12:45 p. m.—Judge John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, called to enroll President 
Hoover, who is jalso president of the 
Red Cross, as the first citizen to join 
in the annual membership roll call of 
the Red Cross which begins Armistice 
Day and ends Thanksgiving Day. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


rom Page 1.] 


plest and most needed traffic relief meas- | 
ures at many intersections is a correc- 
tion of the curb radius. Many city 
streets were built before the days of the 
or The curvature of the 
curbs at intersections is often so sharp 
that automobiles have difficulty in turn- 
ing, and are crowded so that accidents 
and congestion result. 

Many dangerous intersections have! 
been rendered comparatively safe simply | 
iby setting back the curbs on a more: 
generous radius. There are few cities| 
that do not have many loeations where 
such curb corrections would be a great 
traffic improvement. 

(5) Protection of Physical Hazards. | 
Many cities have failed to give adequate 
protection to all locations of serious 
traffic hazard. Hillside streets should 
be provided with guard rails similar to 
those used in highway practice. Dead 
end streets should be clearly marked 
and where there ‘is a hazard beyond, 
such as a sharp drop or water, strong 
barriers should be constructed. Condi- 
tions such as those déscribed take| 
hundreds of lives which could be saved) 
if adequate and inexpensive physical 
barriers were erected. ; 

(6) Pedestrian Safety Islands. It is} 
generally recognized that one of the 
most effective means of protecting pedes- 
trians from traffic accidents is thropgh 
‘the construction of safety islands. Ref- 
Juges of this type are especially needed 
in the center of wide and heavily trav- 
eled thoroughfares, and at such places as 
street-car stops where it is necessary for 
pedestrians to stand in the roadway. 
Raised platforms with adequate illumi- 
nation are generally favored. 


Cities Asked to Remedy 


Street Obstructions 


(7) Street Obstructions. In practically 
all American cities there are streets | 
which are slightly used at the present 
time, but which could be converted into 
useful traffic arteries by comparatively 
inexpensive improvements. Many of the 
older streets were constructed with open 
cross gutters, or raised crosswalks at 
street intersections. Such streets, even 
where they would otherwise be attractive 
to traffic, are generally avoided by auto- 
mobile drivers because of jolting and the 
necessity of unreasonably decreasing 
speed. 

In other cases old structures, such as 
drinking fountains, while no longer use- 
ful, have been permitted to encumber 
important streets and intersections. A 
relatively small expenditure to clear away | 
obstructions has often had beneficial ef- 
;fects in reducing accidents, and has at 
the same time resulted ‘in greatly in- 
creased traffic capacity. 

In addition to, the above items, which 
generally involve neither extended studies 
nor heavy expense, but are in the aggre- 
gate of immense importance to traffic 
and safety, there are other much-needed 
improvements of a more extensive char- 
‘acter which can, in many cases, be car- 
ried out during the Winter. The carry- 
ing out of street ‘widenings, highway 
grade separations, railway - highway 
;grade separations, pedestrian subways, | 


| 


jand other major improvements afford an! 
1obvious means of aiding -in the present 
situation where plans and arrangements 
are or can be sufficiently advanced: to 
permit the work to be undertaken. 

Several cities have followed the prac- 
tice of building pedestrian subways near 
public schools which are located on busy 
traffic routes. Scores of pedestrian tun- 
nels of this kind have been built in Los 
Angeles and have resulted in eliminating 
accidents to school children. Tunnels of 
this character cost an average of less 
than $10,000 each, and readily pay for 
themselves over a period of years in 
lowered police costs. 
| Apart from humanitarian considera- 
tions and safety, which of themselves call 
for prompt attention in most communi- 
ties to many of the various factors of 
street and highway improvement out- 
lined above, there are abundant economic 
justifications for such action. 

The Committee studies of the Third 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety showed that the economic 
losses due to traffic accidents is now ap- 
proaching $1,000,000,000 a year, while 
the losses, delays, and other inefficiency 
resulting from traffic congestion and in- 
adequacy of traffic facilities are esti- 
mated at more than $2,000,000,000 per 
annum. 

We cannot expect to eliminate ali of 
these accidents and losses but it is clear 
that by aggressive action progress can be 


made. 





| 








War De partment Takes Steps to Relieve 
Suffering Caused by Unemployment 


| 


eos of All Available Cots and Blankets Authorized in Re- 


sponse to Request From Governor of Illinois 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, announced Nov. 8 that the De- 
partment of War will aid in meeting 
the unemployment situation by the issu- 
ance of all available Army cots and 
blankets to relieve conditions of acute; 
distress. 


person in the comuanity, young end old, 80)) nave 


Hotwithstending that our forcfethers endured the 
hardships and privations of a pripsitiye life, surrouniea 
dy dancers ani solaced only with seager comforts, they 
Bevertielecs bequeatied to uss custo of devoting one 
aay of every year to aniverea) thenzecivine to *l-i¢ntz 
God, for the blessinr of life iteelf and the meene to 
sustain it, cor the canetuary ef hore aid the foye tet 
pervade it, and cor the mercies of Tie protection fro= 
ecoident, @iekness, or dest::, 

Oar country hes cen: causes for thenxeriving. xe 
nave deen blest rit Jictinctive evitence of divine 
favor. Ag @ nation wc Save eufcered fer less then other 
Peoples from tre present world @iffieulties. ve have 
been rree trom civil and industriel] diecord. The out- 
look Zor peace between nations hes been strengthened. 
In e@ lerge view w@ have mode progresc upon the enduring 
Structure of our inatitutions. The arts end sciences 
thet enrict our lives end enlarge our contro] ef nature 
have made notable advances. 


extended. 


Féucation see been further 
Me have ado gains_in the prevention of die- 
ease and in the protection of childhood. 

NOW, THEREFORE, 1, RERBUR? NOOVER, Preeider.t of 
the United States of :merica, do hereby designate Thurs- 
day, Novenber 27, 1930, as a Yntionel Yay of Thenksgivire, 


and do enjoin the people of the United Statce so to 


ace to give tianze for our institutions end for the 
borly sentinent of our people. 
WITMESS WREREOF, 1 have hereanto set ay “end 


to Be affixed the seal of the United States. 
City of Washington thie GZ day of 
November, in the year of 
our lord nineteen husired 
end thirty. and of the 
Independence of te 
United States of 
Anerice the one hundred 
fifty-fifth. 


ae 
“ifs 
Cua 


“~. 


a 


By the President: 


Shen k Kor 


Secretary cf State. 


THE original copy of the proclamation by President 

Hoover which officially designates Nov. 27, 1930, 
as Thanksgiving Day is shown above in facsimile re- 
production. ‘The President’s signature is partially 


America Expected to Lead Nations 
Of World From Economic Depression 


e 


Prosperity of All Countries Essential to Business, 
sistant Secretary of State 


ment. 


Says As- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ancient idea that peace is only the ab-|that in London, to put an end to naval Naval Rivalry Said 


sence of war. We do not think of the; competition, we can get all the nations 


Underwood & Underwood. 


obscured by the ribbon attached to the seal of the 
United States which is on the second page of the docu- 
The signature of the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, appears below that of the President. 


sorb the tremendous production there has 
been overproduction. This, of course, 
must be curbed to keep pace with the 


‘ 


Such Conflict Is Cause of! 


Greatest Loss to Industry, 
Mr. Hoover Asserts in 
, Broadcast Speech 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|for this concern could not have weath- 
ered all these years of shifting currents 
; in good times and bad times had it been 
| otherwise.” 
|. Phe President’s address, broadcast 
from his study in the White House over 
affiliated stations of the National Broad- 
| casting Company, follows in full text: 
It is a pleasure to participate for a 
few moments in this tribute to Mr. 
Heinz from his employes throughout the | 
world. His association with me in| 
|service during the war and many times 
since when I have summoned him from! 
his business to undertake public service! 
|gives me a right to be in spirit amongst | 
| those who join in this oceasion. { 
It is-also.a satisfaction to engage for/| 
|@ moment in the anniversary of the| 


|over 60 years of continuous industrial ! 
;peace. This long history is proof that} 
there is common ground of mutual in- | 
terest and humane ‘relations between} 
employer and employe, for this con-| 
|eern could not have weathered all these: 
‘years of shifting currents in good times | 
|and bad times had it been otherwise. 
| Human Relations Important | 
| And year by year do we realize more’ 
‘of our responsibilities in the human re-} 
jlations within industry. Mechanization | 
|is so distinctive of our modern civiliza- | 
[tion that even as a mechanical concep- 
|tion we often tend to forget that the | 
|most wonderful and powerful machine! 
jin the world is the men and women 
|themselves. It is the human being from 





| demand, but is not this country pointing| which achievement is won far more than 


| 


stability of the earth on which we stand j of the world to abjure war as a national | 


the way by maintaining wages, by search- 


| the tool. 


; establishment which has a record of!\ 


ing for the remedy for the disease of} However astonishing may be the in- 
poverty, by helping thus to stimulate de-! crease in usefulnéss of machines as they 
mand? Is not this endeavor, far-reach- | grow in size and ingenuity, their im-)| 
ing, humanitarian and sanely idealistic, provement is little as compared with 
an adventure in life that calls for all|the enlarged effectiveness of organized 
the fortitude, all the resourcefulness and/| intelligence and cooperation when men 
all the patriotism that, under other cir-! pool their efforts to achieve a common | 
cumstances, is brought out by war? end. Man’s conquest of machines is} 
less spectacular than his conquest of 
his own will. | | 

To build up and preserve unbroken a) 


To Be ‘Senseless’ 


as absence of earthquakes. We do not 
think of bodily health as the absence 
of pestilence. Stability and health are 
the normal thing, the good things after 
which we must eternally strive. The 
struggle for both brings out all the fine 
qualities of humanity. 

I spent last Winter in Japan and one. 
of the finest things I have ever seen, the 
result of splendid courage and resource- 
fulness, is the reconstructed city of 
Tokyo. Earthquake and fire had laid 
waste one of the world’s most populous 


policy and to promise tc resort only to; The World War was largely the result 
peaceful means to settle disputes, as|of wrong thinking. There was senseless 
practically every nation of the world| naval rivalry. This has now been largely 
did promise under the Kellogg pact. 


But all these things are vain unless 
you who are here today and others like 
you in all the nations of the world do 
your part in the training of growing 
citizens in the valiant ways of peace. 
These boys and girls, these. young men 
and women must learn the real mean- 
ing of patriotism, that the service of 
one’s country consists in fine living and 


ference. We who have faith in the splen- 
did traditions of Italy and France be- 
lieve that those two great countries, to 
whose culture and laws the whole world 
is so deeply indebted, will find a way to 
join Great Britain and Japan and the 
United States in real limitation. There 
is no such thing as “can not” when good 
will-and resourcefulness meet. 


corrected as a result of the London con-} 


jnot one moment to start the work of 


That, to me, was the great virtue of the 


cities. The Japanese people, under the 


2 high thinking, in splendid unselfishnes 
leadership of their Emperor, ‘hesitated 4 re 


in hard work, in due attention. to the 
duties of citizenship, in thoughtful study 
of world problems, in keeping themselves 
fit mentally and physically, in a sane 
optimism. They must learn that on each 
of them denends, in less or greater meas- 
ure, the progress of their own country 
and‘ therefore of the world. They must 
learn the great lesson of charity that 
comes from the appreciation of the good 
there is in other people. They must gain 
be nee = proportion which enables 
; em jus 
the same time without offering any|that holds them back when ther ‘nald 
threat to others. 7 act rashly through misunderstanding and 
If the people of Tokyo had built sky-|drives them on when they fully under- 
scrapers there would have been another) stand the issues involved. 
sort of disaster since the city of Tokyo Worl . 
has not the rock basis of Manhattan| ” Or d Depression 
Island. To have rebuilt the old flimsy! Blamed to Last War 
structures: would have meant danger} wie 
through earthquake and fire; to have| _ Just now the whole world is in the 
built hugely would have meant danger doldrums. There is not a single nation 
through subsidence. Tokyo avoided ex- that is not to some degree in the throes 
tremes and so must the nations of the|of economic depression, and at such 
times there is always greater danger 
that the peace of the world may be 


world in their military preparations. 
broken. Men hungry, physically or spir- 
itually, sometimes take desperate reme- 
for offense. We are building against no/| dies, but let us never lose sight of the 
nation, but only for self protection in fact that this world-wide depression is 
case madness once again assails the|the result of the last war and that an- 
world. other war would not only not cure that 
is P depression, but would deeply aggravate 
Training for eace the disease and postpone indefinitely the 
Believed Important 


ireturn to health. Possibly this truth is 
That possible madness is an elemental | more fully realized in America than in 
thing like the fire of which we have 


other countries, and if so it is because 
spoken and can only be avoided through the war scars in America are not as 
the education of the race, by teaching |@¢eP as they are in Europe. For us an- 
mankind eternal vigilance, by the 


~~ war could mean only loss; to some 
strengthening and refining of human|0f the European nations it may appear 
athe Those of us who happen ‘to that another war might rectify their 
be connected with the Government can| losses or assure to them their gains -of 
negotiate treaties of conciliation and ar-|the last war. But in spite of this I am 
bitration. We can call conferences, like 


rebuilding; but the city was not merely 
rebuilt along the old lines. It was, built 
of earthquake and fire resisting material 
and the whole plan of the streets was 
changed. The Japanese were ensuring 
against a similar disaster in the future. 
This is just what all nations should do 
in the way of self-defense against pos- 
sible attack. They should build their 
armies and their navies, adequately, in 
order to make themselves safe, but at 


London Conference. We shall now build 
ships of war for national safety, not 


not one of those who have lost faith 
either in the idealism or in the common 
sense of Europe. 


It is easy enough to paint, as some 
press correspondents do, a picture of the 
situation which has no high lights—a 
picture in which the war clouds obscure 
the map, It is true that economic de- 
pression has loosed the floods of un- 
thinking eloquence which may cause a 
German election to look like a threat, 
which may cause a: few Frenchmen and 
a few Italians to shout insults at each 
other across the safe barrier of the 
Alps. But I believe profoundly that the 
| responsible governments of Europe and 
| stand full well that the only remedy for 
'their troubles lies in work and faith and 


“Your telegram Nov. 6 received. You 
ask that the Army loan cots and 
blankets and other Army equipment that 
may be indispensably necessary to assist 
in Chicago and Srengnhons the State in 
coping with unemployment _ situation. : . 
You state that equipment furnished will, °ther’s problems which is the bed rock 


| Secretary Hurley’s decision was made|be received and accounted for by your ,°! Peace. 

known in a telegram to the Governor|/Commission on Unemployment. Letter) Work and Economy as 
of Illinois, Louis L, Emmerson, reply-}to you under date Nov. 4, 1930, signed| , * “ . 9 
ing to a request of the latter that the|by Acting Secretary of War, states law Cure for “Hard Times 
Army loan equipment, including cots and} correctly. I am without legal authority 
blankets, to assist in relieving the un-|to comply with your request. Under ex-} economic depression lies in crazy — at- 


Hlinois. 
Declaring that while he was without of all available Army cots and blankets 


ernor’s request, the Secretary wired that/the armed forces and in your opinion] Today Hitler in Germany thinks he has 
he would personally assume responsi-| necessary to relieve conditions of acute | found the remedy for German depression 
bility for issuing Army equipment. distress due to unemployment. in repudiation of the Versailles Treat 
: The announcement, in full text, fol-' “I suggest that for National Guard|Certain South American countries be- 
ows: 

The Secretary. of War today an-|armories and other public buildings and! cure their ills. 


; n It is not the repudia- 
nounced that the War Department would} keep equipment in control of your State 


assist in coping with the unemployment/ miiltary establishment. Where equip- 
situation by the issue of all available} ment passes from under control of mili- 
Army cots and blankets to relieve condi-| tary authority you should require bond 
tions of acute distress. Lack of legal|from parties responsible. for its safe- 
justification has heretofore precluded| keeping and replacement. I am sending 
the granting of previous requests of this|}a copy of this telegram to the General 
nature. Under the existing circum-!|Commanding the Sixth Corps Area and 
tances, however, the Secretary of War;I am directing him to use Regular Army 
has personally assumed the responsibil-|cots and blankets for the same purpose 
ity for issuing Army equipment, and all| and under the same conditions where in 
future requests for such aid will receive| his judgment, after conference with the 
careful consideration. Unemployment Commission and your- 

In this connection the Secretary of' self, it is found to be necessary. The 
| War has sent the following telegram to|Commanding General, Sixth Corps Area, 
the Honorable Louis L. Emmerson, Goy-| has been instructed to communicate 
ernor of Illinois: with you.” 


government which will bring prosperity. 
but only work and strict economy. In 
so far as these new governments in South 
America, for which we hope the best, 


succeed in restoripg prosperity, it will | w 


be because they have provided the will 
to work and the will to save. 

We in the United States are not seek- 
ing a panacea and, therefore, I look to 
see America lead the rest of the world 
out of this depression. * * * The Amer- 
ican people are not thinking of war or 


of revolution, but of how to put their} happy international relations. 
Considering the world-| tle 


house in order. 
wide iaability to maintain or to reach 
standards of living high enough to ab- 


| possibilities of international trade. 


| nations. 





the thinking people of Europe under-: 


There was also in 1914 a tragic mis- 
understanding as to the scope and the 
- : Na- 
tions believed that they could succeed in 
commerce only at the expense of other 
nations. Now we are beginning to un- 
derstand that a demand can be created 
for the products of all nations which are 
able to supply what is wanted of good 
quality and at reasonable rates. This is 
made ‘possible through world-wide im- 
provement in standards of living and 


through a growing knowledge that noth- | 


ing is impossible to those who are will- 
ing to work for it. On the other hand, 
no nation unable to supply what is 
wanted will ever be able to create a 
market by going to war about it. You 
cannot force anybody to buy anything 
he does not want. 


The world has learned that prosperity | 


is inevitably interlocking, that America 
can sell only to a prosperous Europe, 
that France can sell only to a prosper- 
ous Sermany. There is no real pros- 
perity which is’ prosperity only in con- 


trast with misery. Standards of living ; 


must everywhere be raised and prosper- 
ity made world wide, as during this last 
year depression has been world wide. 
This undoubted fact is one of the strong- 
est influences leading toward cooperation 
rather than bitter competition among the 
; It is a goal which can be at- 
tained only while the world is at peace. 


New Understanding 


Of International Trade 


Before 1914 the points of difference 
between the nations were noted and ex- 


aggerated, but now that we realize this | 


economic interdependence we are learn- 
ing rather to emphasize matters on which 
we can agree, to emphasize the good 
qualities of our neighbors instead of the 
bad. We are not hunting for things to 
hate, but are rather trying to find things 
to love. I am not foolish enough to say 


that we all do this consistently, that we | 


are trying to inaugurate an international 
love feast, or that nations, through ex- 
cess of good will, are interfering with 
each other’s internal conditions. 

I do mean that the governments of the 
world are discarding their dark specta- 
cles, that the diplomats of the world, 
working always for the nations they rep- 
resent, are working for them in a larger 
way, as members in a great family of 
nations rather than as independent units 
which in days gone by were always in a 
certain danger of becoming freebooters. 
We are.all trying to understand each 


| cooperative spirit between a great group, 
\of employers and employes for two long | 
generations is a cheering proof of the 
| possibilities of human nature. The se-! 
cret of it is more important to mankind! 
ithan any secret of trade, or any new 
| invention. | 
| Fortunately there is nothing mysteri- 
;ous about it, nothing patentable or ex-| 
jelusive, nothing that is not free to be 
jused by all. The key to it is as old as 
‘the religions we profess. Its origins and 
| its power lie in generations of education 
and scientific research, in the benignant 
forces of mutual good will, the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, the virtues of pa- 
tience and toleration and understanding. 
This spirit of accommodation has won all 
of the ultimate victories in history. Wars 
between nations, .wars between groups 
'within nations, industrial conflicts, all 
jend in, what appears to be vietory for 
fone of the contenders, but the real vic- 
{tory arrives only after the battle has 
| been forgotten and when the human na- 
{ture of both sides meets in cheerful 
agreement upon a common solution. 

Industrial conflict is the greatest waste 
in industry. It not only delays produc- 
tion and diminishes it, but its most hurt- 
ful results are inflicted upon the lives 
and spirits of men and women. We can 
measure its productive losses in unmade 
{goods and unearned dollars, but incalcu- 
llable is its needless toll of suffering. 

Moreover, the purpose of industry is 
only in part to create objects, articles, 
and services which satisfy physical needs. 
This is an essential function; but the 
higher purpose of industry is to provide 
satisfactions of life to human beings not 
|alone in its products, but in the work of 
production itself. Unless industry makes 
living men and women and children hap- 
pier in their work; unless it gives oppor- 
tunity and creative satisfactions in the 
job itself, it cannot excuse its failure by 
pleading that at,least it has kept them 
alive. Man learned the art of staying 
alive long before he learned the art of 
mechanics. The machine must build him 
a better life, not alone in time of leisure 
but in joy of work, than he knew before. 
\I have every faith that in the broad view 
it is doing so not only in its products and 
irelief from sweat, but that it increas- 
ingly enlarges man’s satisfactions in his 
toil. 

I congratulate you most heartily upon 
the part that you have all played in the 
task of subordinating the mechanism of 
industry to the well-being of the men 
and women who operate it. This experi- 
ence may not be universal. If it were, 
the world would be wealthier in spirit 
by the incalculable enrichments of hu- 
man happiness, 





U. S. Cruiser ‘Galveston’ 
Is Listed for Disposal 


The U. S. S. “Galveston,” cruiser sec- 
ond line, which during her 25 years of 
naval service has seen active duty in all 
quarters of.the globe and during her last 
five years has been attached to the Spe- 


| other’s problems and to help in the solv-|cial Service Squadron in Central Amer- 


| 


that sympathetic understanding of each| 


legal authority to comply with the Gov-| without unduly depleting the supply for} remedy for hard times in free silver.'9 


cots and blankets: you direct the use of; lieve that a change of government will | it 


! 
‘ 


tion of a treaty, it is not a change of | ©: 


} 


ing of those problems rather than to 
make them more complicated. 

This we must never do by minimizing 
our own country, by giving up one iota 
of our patriotism, by growing senti- 
mental over other lands, often at .the 
expense of our own, but only by work- 


The great danger in these times of ing, each of us, for the highest good of 


his own country. . That never means self- 


employment situation in Chicago and in’ isting conditions, however, I assume the tempts to. find remedies which do not ishness, never arrogance, because great 
responsibility for authorizing the use|cure. We have not been guiltless in the 4nd permanent good never comes to us 
past. Bryan thought he had found the | unless it comes in some measure also to 


ur neighbors. That is why I said I 
hoped and believed that America might 
lead the world out of economic depres- 


y.|Sion—not with the idea that to lead 


means merely “to-go ahead of,” but that 
means rather “pointing out the way.” 
Wherever we can point the way to oth- 
we shall also be helping ourselves. 


ican waters, has been stricken from the 
Navy register and listed for disposal. 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 
nccntnntentndinty ADAP DPE 
understanding. It is a high adventure, 
demanding the best that is in every one 
of us, and its goal is that established 
peace in which we can all work out our 
problems to the best. advantage of our- 
selves and of others. ‘ 

Let us elways talk and think in terms 
of peace, not of war. ~Let us here in 
Amcrica express our faith in the good 
faith of other nations. Let us never 
think of them as potential enemies 
either as against us or against each 
other. Rather should we exert our in- 
fluence to build up and strengthen the 
friendships which already exist. 

This .neeting’ today, in which repre- 


sentatives of many nations take part, is 
one of thousands which will be held the 
world over in commemoration ‘of armis- 
tice day. I am sure that ir all of them 
those who participate will reconsecrate 
\ themselves t» the inspiring work of de- 
far as a leader if he had a drooping|velopment of international understand- 
mouth. Hard times will always give way|ing, and of international sympathy, re- 
to hard work that is carried on with a|membering that these’ must be based on 
smile and with shining eyes.. The stake | the fullest realization of 1 ose iceals of 
is far bigger than material prosperity; | loyalty and sane, far-sighted patriotism 
it is contentment: and friendship, and|waich are the most importan  posses- 
p 1 The bat-| sions of clear thinking men and women 
is against that pessimism which/in every nation! Jn this self-develop- 
breeds discontent, the loss of ideals, the|ment, coupled with svmpathetic under- 
breaking of the bonds of friendship a id | standing rests the peace of the world. 


Optimism as Basis 
For Leadership 
If America is thus to point the way, 


e must begin by holding fast to our 
optimism. No leader of men ever went 


\ 


ou 


KNOW 


what youlll 


get ata 


Statler 


Those who travel much 
know the assurance. that 
comes with stepping into a 
Statler Hotel. It makes no 
difference whether or not , 
you have ever visited that 
particular Statler before. 
You know it’s a Statler... 
and that’s enough. 

‘To make your evenings 
pleasant . . . radio reception 
in every room, a bed-head 
lamp for restful reading, .a 
library where you can 
browse to your heart’s con- 
tent! 

For refreshing rest .., a 
luxurious bed with an inner- 
spring hair mattress! For 
your comfort and conven- 
ience any time ... a private 
bath in every room, circu- 
lating ice water, a full- 
length mirror, even threaded 
needles in the~ pincushion! 

‘For satisfying meals .... 
carefully selected food pre- 
pared by skilled chefs and 
served in a’ variety of res- 
taurants. 

For the assurance of fair 
prices . . .a fixed rate plainly 
posted in each room! 

And above all, for that 
feeling of friendly helpful- 
ness which makes every 
Statler visit a delightfully 
remembered, experience .., 
a staff of trained employees 
to serve you courteously, 
cordially, unobtrusively, so 
that your satisfaction can 
be guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

(Hotel Penasylvania¥ 
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. pi ce Winter 
lay Garment for 


Tested by Home Econom- 


ics Bureau for Practical! 


r Designs for. Suits _. 


The: experimental work. in. the Bureau | 


‘of Home Economics is planned along 
two lines, first to develop the. use of 
agricultural products, and seeond to keep 
in touch with niodern interests in educa- 
tion and trends of thought, it was stated 
orally Nov. 8 by Ruth O’Brien, in charge 
of the textile and clothing division of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture. The present inter- | 
est in the utilization of cotton fabrics | 
and in child training and psychology, | 
‘added Miss O’Brien, has caused the Bu- | 
‘vreau to make an experimental study of | 
. Suitable fabrics and designs for children’s | 

* clothing. | 

The following additional information| 
‘was furnished by Miss O’Brien: | 
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Planning an 
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THE UNITED STATES. DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930 


d Control of 


WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 


of 
{ 
* 
THis 

wor he 
in the American stock market, and 
American industries. 


regularization of industry or in stimulating business has been the 
of considerable discussion in this, as in foreign countries, the factual basis | 


It was proposed, there-| to the White House Conference on Child 
of the volume | Health and Pretection. 


for a considered policy and program 


| fore, to undertake a preliminary, but comprehensive study 
' of public expenditures on permanent improvements; their variety; the pro- | 
grams of the future; the important administrative features encountered | 
the execution of public works projects; and to examine, in theory and} 
the essential elements of proposed programs of control. 


in 


practice, , 
In the preparation of estimates of 


this country, it is necessary to resort 
of information, the statistics of cont 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment | 


“Cotton and Wool Fabrics! By Leo 


Wolman 
the 


National Bureau of “Economic Research (who made the survey on which 
en the report was. based), 


ARTICLE fil 


survey of the expenditures of American governments on public | 
ks was begun in the Summer of 1929, some months before the crash 


* 


the spread of unemployment 


was lacking. 


the total volume of public works in 
to two separate and distinct sources 


racts awarded for public works and} 


7 


antong j constitutes a 
Although the use of public works as a factor in the | United States which should be met by ex- 
subject | tending educational facilities to ‘meet 


Special Problem 


| In Education of 


Government’s Ice 


| 
| 
| 


| Gifted Children 


|Report to White House Con- 
ference Stresses Need of 
Proper Facilities for 
Those Above Average 


The education of “gifted chen" 
} 


special problem in the 


their peculiar needs, the committee on 
special classes pointed out in a report 


There are now in the country 1,500,000 
children in the gifted class, of whom only 
4,000 are receiving special education, ac- | 
cording to information made available 
at the central office of the White House 
Conference, Interior Building, Nov. 8. 

Further information made available on 
this group follows: ‘ 
| A gifted child, according to the Com- 
| mittee findings, is one who possesses ex- 


‘ 


AvurTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY.ARE PRESENTED HBREIN, Boinc 


Cream Laboratory 


Se ee ne 


PumiisHep Wirnour CoMMENT BY.THE Unitrp States DAILY 


Naval Air Force 
Called Valuable 


Agency in Peace 


Admiral Moffett Describes 
Humanitarian Services in 
Cooperating With Work 
Of American Red Cross 


(Continued from Page 2.} 

from the standpoint of national defense, 
we are categorically an insurance invest- 
ment against invasion, but our collateral, 
peace-time duties are manifold.. These 
duties are not performed solely along 
the seaboard; even the towns well in- 
land are occasionally made cognizant of 
the service which the Navy provides, and 
many of our activities seem altogether 
foreign to seafaring life. : 

In the prison fire at Columbus, Ohio, 
last year, the first military unit on the 
scene of the riot was the Naval Reserve 
Unit, They performed splendid service 
and remained on duty during the entire 


— of rioting. 


The reliability and efficiency of the 
| Naval Reserve is well known and recog- 


Modern thought tends to stress the/ +. oficial reports of the expenditures of the various governments on per- 


; ; : | ceptionally good intelligence and deviates 
theory that clothes shgyld be simple and | Of these two sources, the first alone is convenient “ - nt the 


|from the average to such an extent that | | nized throughout the country. A nation- 


so designed that the, child can be read-| 
ily trained to get in. Md out of them 
by himself. The Bureau_of Home Eco-| 


‘nomics has developed severat suitable and} federal and State governments, but, in addition, discu 
practical designs in Winter play suits, aig) officers of these governments for the +— 


rompers, suits for little boysand dresses 
for girls. 
Fabrics Analyzed 

A study of the fabrics and designs for 
play suits includes making them up in| 
both cotton and wool materials from de-/} 
signs that are worked out in the Depart-| 
ment. The fabrics used are examined 
under standard conditions to determine 
the thread count,.weight per square yard, 
yarn count, thickness, resistance to tear 
and wear, the heat-retaining value, wash- 
ability, and other characteristics. 

In planning the styles or designs to 
be used, samples of the clothing avail- 
able in the shops are bought, as well as 


er patterns for garments that would | 


en > 
ordinarily be made at home. These are 


all tested out in the Department under | 


actual wearing conditions to determine 
their poy from points of com- 
fort, freedom of motion, ete. The most 
suitable designs are made up in the 
fabrics to be tested and are sent out for 
further wearing tests to five nursery 
schools in various parts of the country, 
among them the Washington Child Re- 


search Center, Hull House, and the Flor- | 
After a peried | 
of use the school reports back to the} 


ence Crittenden Home. 


Bureau on the suitability of the gar- 
ments, 


For many years woo ics were | | 
y years wool fabric | Permanent improvements are planned, | 


considered the only ones that would 
really hold in heat and be suitable for 
play suits, but recently cotton materials 
that compare favorably with the wools | 
are appearing on the market. Although | 
these may not replace wool entirely, in| 
some cases they may he. used) tovmdvan-| 
tage. Se 

he warmth of a fabric depends on 
weave and finish quite as much as on} 
weight. The most desirable fabrits for| 
outdoor wear are those that.ate light | 
in weight, warm, soft, pliable, moisture- 
proof and closely woven or knitted. Few 


manent improvements. 
and exhaustive. 


of reclassifying the published 
records of outlays and placing them upon 
a more or less comparable basis. Esti- 
mates of total expenditures in this study, 
therefore, rest upon the statistics of con- 
tracts awarded and not upon the finan- 
cial reports of public agencies. 
Since it is in part the purpose of this 
survey to present an adequate view of 
the characteristics of the public works 
problem in this country, these gross esti- 
| mates of expenditures are supplemented 
> more or less detailed descriptions 
of the activities of sample municipal 
and State Governments, of the Federal 
Government, and of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Highways. The expenditures of the | 


purpose 


tive of the public -works activities of | 
State and municipal governments, not} 
{because they are the most representa- 
'tive or the most typical, but because the | 
| date were close at hand and most con- 
lyeniently available for collection and 


| analysis. 
Changing Status of 
Public Works Projects 


The status of public works projects, in| 
most of their phases, is always changing.’ 


j 
| 
| 


| 


initiated and completed. The power of | 
governments to tax and to borrow varies 
with the changes n 
conditions and with the state of affairs | 
prevailing in particular communities. 
Computations of the unused. margins of | 
borrowing power that represent an ac-) 
curate picture at one date may be with-| 
out much value six months later. 
The presentation of these changing | 
items requires the existence of_a con-| 
tinuing agency, charged with the func- | 
ltion of collecting basic data, reducing | 


materials completely meet all these re- them to comparable form, and keeping | 


quirements, but there are many that 
measure up in a satisfactory way. 
soft, closely woven, fuzzy cloth may be} 
much warmer than a harsh, smooth, | 
leathery fabric. Knitted materials) 
and sweater suits are elastic and fit! 
snugly but ae less warm than woven | 
ones because the stitches are far apart} 
and the wind can blow through. | 
Above all things children’s clothing | 
must be comfortable, and play suits, 
especially, must permit freedom and} 
natural movement of the body. Now} 


This function the Divi- | 


| them up to date. ) 
poy of Public Construction of the United 


Use of the second involves not only the examination of | he requires special education in 
| hundreds of the financial reports of municipalities, towns and townships, 


the finan- 


ssion with 
debt. 
is fixed by the relation between the out- 
standing debt and the assessed valua- 
tion of property. Since 1919, it would 
appear that the tax rate and the per 
capita debt burden has increased more 
rapidly than the assessed’ valuation of 
property. Sample studies of the mar- 
gins of unused debt power, however, in- 
dicate that the bulk of American gov- 
ernments were not in 1928 and 1929, at 
least, in a state of financial embarrass- 
ment, because of the operations of these 
constitutional limitations. A not incon- 
siderable factor in the situation has been 
the creation of quasi public authorities, 
such as the Port of New York author- 


Governments of New York City and of | ity, empowered to borrow without in-; the 
New York State were chosen as descrip- | volving the credit of the government and | 


to initiate and operate public works. 
Changes in the volume of the public 


|debt are also affected by the state of| 


the money market. The disorganized 
state of the money market during the 
war, for instance, produced a marked 
drop in the flotation of public bond is- 
sues. During a period of extreme 
stringency, like that prevailing in 1928 


,and_ 1929, governments reduced their is- 


sues and for pressing needs resorted to 
the use of short term issues and to tem- 
porary drafts on their current revenue. 
Thus the total of municipal loans for 
new financing dzopped from $1,150,000,- 


in general economic 000 in the first nine months of 1927, to th 


$962,000,000 in 1928, and to $918,000,000 
in 1929. With the easing of money rates 
at the close of 1929, there was a sharp 
rise of municipal issues in December, 
1929, bringing the total for that month 


In general, debt-incurring power 


order to} 
make the most of his possibilities. The) 
| gifted are those who rate an intelligence | 
| quota of 120 and above. | 

Special classes for them have been | 
jestablished in 40 large cities. These| 
| classes are of two types: First, that cal-| 
|culated to make for rapid progress; sec- | 
| ond, that designed for enrichment. | 

Methods Used 

Those classes which stress enrichment | 
; provide for greater informality and ut- 
jmost freedom in guiding the pupils. 
Chairs replace desks and the general 
;eurriculum is modified to allow for con- 
| siderable reading and a wide choice in 
| fulfilling the special-talents the children 
| display. 

Cities differ as to the age of the 
pupil and his school grade in starting 
= segragation from the average pupils. 
| The 


the junior high school. The trend, it 
{is pointed out, is in the direction of 
jearly segregation. 


tention to the special education of the 
|gifted is stressed in the report. The 
public should be awakened to the fact 
;that inattention to the gifted results 
in a loss to the community of wasted 
talents on the one hand and abuse of 
|capacity on the other. Many gifted in- 
|dividuals are found in penitentiaries 
| while others are not contributing to so- 
‘ciety because they lack training to use 
their potential itnelligence to best ad- 
| vantage. 

To create a greater public interest in 
is problem of education, it is sug- 
| gested that the Commissioner of Edu- 
|eation and the National Education As- 
sociation be asked to promote the con- 
sideration of it through those in charge 
of education. 


above the total for any December since | 


1920, excepting 1921. 


Large Number of 
Agencies Cited 


The very large number of agencies! 


concerned with the planning, initiation 


and execution of public works in this 
country present obvious problems in the 
control of these operations. The im- 
: 3 , | pression of confusion that arises out of 
sion of Public Construction may be eX-| the detailed consideration of the expen- 
pected to issue current reports on the) ditures of the many governments of the| 
important aspects of public construction | 
whose immediate preparation, in the pre-| 
sent state of the materials, would in- 
volve great expense. 

Probably the most important finding 
of the present study is the estimate of 


States Department of Commerce, created | 
n Dec. 2, 1929, has already begun to} 
perform. After several years, the Divi- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Delegates Are Named 
To Olympic Conference 


The Secretary of War has designated 
Major General Guy V. Henry, Chief of 
Cavalry, Major Eley P. Denson, General 
| Staff Corps, and Major William C. Rose, 
General Staff Corps, as the War Depart- 
ment delegates to the quadrennial meet- 


| ing of the American Olympic Association 


which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on Nov. 19, 1930. 


(Issued by Department of War.) 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


practice of segregation ranges from| 
second half of the first grade to; 


| 
The importance of calling public at-| 


that outside exercise is being emphasized | steven in the United 
more and more, those clothes that will| the volume of expenditures in the nite 
keep a child warm on a cold day, and | States on projects of public construction. 
still allow freedom in play are in de-| During the most recent years, public 
mand. | works constituted between and 40 per 


vo 
One-piece Suits in Favor cent of all.construction, both public and 
One-piece play suits are in greater 


| private, in this country and in 1928 and 
favor than the two-piece, because the! 1929 amounted to roughly $3,500,000,000 
child can help himself more easily in|#@ year, having risen to this level from 
putting them on and off.. A combina-| somewhat less than two billions in 1923. 
tion of two suits, one made of light-| The largest single category of public| 
weight wool, and the other of smooth! construction is road building which in 
finished cotton material are practical .in|1928 accounted for an expenditure of | 
most climates. In cold weather, both; more than one and one-half billion dol- 
are worn, the wool one inside. The|lars. It is probable that these figures | 
smoothly finished cotton fabric collects | underestimate the total outlay on pub- 


dirt less readily than the wool, and is 
more easily cleaned. By varying the 
types of fabrics used, this combination 
of garments will furnish comfort for 
active children in most climates and 
weathers. One garment may be water- 
proofed or processed to make moisture 
proof. 


The Bureau of Home Economics has | 


recently published a revised edition of 


the leaflet entitled “Play Suits for Win-| 
ter,” which may be secured from the! 


Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (5 cents). 


Russia Declared Dumping 
Rubber Goods in Europe 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


type of purchaser, his credit standing, 
his knowledge of the tire market, and 


2 multitude of other minor considera- | 


tions. 
_ Soviet tire prices, according to the es- 
timates of the various dealers, are now 


about 25 to 30 per cent lower than those. 


of other dealers on this market, if dis- 
counts are taken ino consideration. 

It is very difficult to determine if tire 
prices have decreased or increased since 
the last quarter owing to so many con- 
flictin Statments. From conversations 
with local dealers, however, it is be- 
lieved that prices have increased slightly 
in spite of the fact that the “minimum” 
price list has been abandoned. 

Discounts are still granted approxi- 
mately on the same basis as previously 
reported with the exception of those of 
the Soviet dealer, who has stated that 
ne now grants 10 to 15 per cent discount 
trom the price list to chauffeurs, and 20 
to 25 per cent diseount to wholesale 
dealers. 

Krasny-Treugolnik tires still continue 
to upset the tire market in: spite of their 
inferior quality. It has been estimated 
that about 30 to 35 per cent of all tires 
consumed in Lithuania is now supplied 
by the Soviets, although a well-known 
American make is still reputed to be the 
most popular tire on this market. Con- 
tinental and another American make 
seem to lead in actual sales as reported 
by the dealers themselves, Figures of 
dealers, however, are not very reliable. 

_ Local dealers believe that the sales of 
Kasny-Treugolnik tires are bound to di- 
minish as old purchasers have now had 
time and opportunities enough to dis- 
_ cover their inferiority. The desire of the 
Krasny-Treugolnik dealer to obtain the 


| agency of an American tire leads to sev- 


eral conclusions. 


lic works in this country, because of the} 
| difficulty of making satisfactory esti- 
mates of the total expenditures on re- 
pairs and maintenance, which appear to! 
be increasing from year to year, and of 
the total outlays of towns and townships. 

Outlays by the Federal Government 
on public works are less than 10 per 
cent of the total. The Federal Govern- 
ment and all governments within the 
geographical area of New York State, 
together, account in recent years for 20 
per cent of the total expenditures on pub- 
lic construction in this country. This 
' proportion will probably be exceeded dur- 
ing 1930 because of the increased bud- 
! gets of the Federal Government, and of 
the governments of New York City and 
|New York State. 

Proportion of Federal 
| Expenditure Given 

Of the outlays of the Federal Gov-! 
ernment on public works more than a 
third is spent on public roads and more 
than one-half on roads and ship build- 
ing. The leading expenditures of State 
governments are on road building, the 
elimination of grade crossings, and on 
public buildings. American municipali-} 
ties spend their appropriations for per- 
manent improvements largely for im-| 
| proving the facilities of transportation, | 
in the form of expenditures for sub-| 
ways, bridges, viaducts, street extensions | 
and widening; on public buiaings, large- 
ly schools and hospitals; and on improy- 
ing the facilities of water supply and 
sewage disposal. _ 

While it is impossible to make a sta- 
tistical estimate of the probable ex- 
penditures on public works in the next 
years, it is clear that the principal spend- 
ing agencies are behind in their pro- 
‘grams of permanent improvements. The! 
future programs of American govern- 
ments reflect the pressing physical re- 
quirements of our communities and their | 
rising standards of living. Except in! 
the case of communities whose growth! 
has stopped or whose rate of growth, 
has been retarded, the problems of traf- | 
fic congestion, or water supply and sew- | 
age disposal, and of adequate hospital 
and school facilities appear to impose | 
on American governments programs re- | 
quiring mounting outlays for those pur- | 
poses in the future. } 

Constitutional limitations on the pub- 
|lie debt and the burglen of a rising : 

| 


|rate are the most serious limiting fac- 
{tors on the uninterrupted rise in ap- 
propriations for public works., All local 
|governments are limited by constitu- 
j tional provisions in their power to incur 


Pan American Bureau Issues 
Pamphlets on Many Diseases 


Publications Also Embrace 


Infant Welfare, Children’s 


Rights, Plumbing Rules and Many Other Subjects 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown. the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. 


By Dr. A 


. A. Moll 


Scientific Editor, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


HE publications of the Pan A-:ner- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, some of 
which were discussed in the ar- 

ticle of this series appearing in the is- 
sue of Nov. 8, include separate pam- 
phlets which may be either reprints 
from articles appearing in thé bulle- 
tin or entirely new matter, These have 
so far embraced public health organi- 
zation, prenatal hygiene, milk, rats, 
yellow fever, goiter, infant welfare, 
tuberculosis, sight conservation, con- 
trol of communicable diseases, mala- 
ria, syphilis, meningitis, whooping 
cough, children’s rights, adenoids, 
typhoid, hookworm disease, history of 
the public health movement, intestinal 
parasites, infant mor‘ality, ete. 

Others in preparation deal with 
plumbing regulations, ‘ mosquitoes, 
snake bites, smallpox, etc. These pub- 
lications all enjoy a rather wide cir- 
culation and often are reprinted in 
full by national health authorities for 
distribution in Latin American cv sn- 
tries, They are also constantly re- 
quested by local health officers for 
propaganda purposes. 


URING a recent epidemic of whoop- 

ing cough in a Central American 
country, a large supply of our publi- 
cation on that disease was immediately 
solicited, and recent campaigns for 
child welfare have brought an increas- 
ing demand for our compilation of 
children’s rights. Incidentally, this 
publication is the one enjoying most 
popularity, being constantly requested 
by the hundred and repeatedly re- 
printed. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
also publishes (since 1928) weekly 
statements containing the latest in- 
formation, usually received by cable, 
on the prevalence of the major quar- 
antinable diseases. A statement in 
English much in demand offers health 
information to prospective visitors in 
Latin America. 

Occasionally 
released for 


statements 
newspapers 


press 
use by 


are 
in 


Latin America and they meet with a 
cordial reception, as proved by the 
space given them. 

In so far as health publications are 
concerned, one cannot but realize the 
truth of the saying that all the wosld 
is kin. The United States has made 
such strides in health matters in the 
last 25 years that the result of Amer- 
ican experience cannot fail to interest 
all other countries facing similar prob- 
lems and eager to avoid mistakes by 
learning from the experience of oth- 
ers. On the other hand, the work done 
outside of the United States on such 
diseases as malaria, hookworm dis- 
ease, leprosy and yellow fever inter- 
ests as well American scientists. 

* 

As THE Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
*“™ vreau, under the wise guidance of 
the officials elected at each conference, 
enlarges its scope, its publication di- 
vision must naturally follow suit. For 
instance, at the conference of its di- 
recting council held in May, 1929, in 
Washington, the Bureau was urged to 
spread available knowledge on feeding 
and nutrition and give as much space 
as possible in its bulletin to the latest 
information available on tuberculosis 
and cancer, 

Surgeon General Cumming, the di- 
rector of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, outlined, at the recent Latin 
American Medical Congress, some new 
bratiches of public health activities 
which the Bureau might undertake, its 
funds permitting. Such an extension 
of work would, as a logical sequence, 
entail the publication of more material. 

As could be expected from the cali- 
her of the men (all of them distin- 
guished sanitarians). of various na- 
tionalities presiding over the destinies 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the practical value of literature as a 
pblic health weapon is fully realized 
and also utilized to the utmost, in so 
far as present facilities justify and 
allow. 


™ i 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 11, Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to 


the Director, Bureau of Standards, wil 
of the Bureau's research results, 


L tell of the publication and distribution 
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SS RE 
United States Department of Agriculture. | 


"TEXTURES and flavors of ice cream are studied under experimental 
conditions by scientists of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture in the laboratory shown in 


the above photograph. Ingredients 


and methods used in manufacture of ice cream are also tested in the 
laboratory, the results being published in bulletins issued by the Goy- | 
ernment. : | 


\ 
} 
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the European steel industry and even 
jits accentuation in some countries, no- 
tably Germany, has aggravated the crit- | 
ical position in whieh the Continental 
Steel Entente has found itself during 
the past months. 

The entente was formed at a time when 
jthe interests of the various member- 
countries were largely identical and so 
long as there was community of inter- 
est, the cartel had smooth sailing. How- 
ever, at this time, the economic situ- 
ation in the large European iron and 
steel producing nations varies widely— 
from very near normal in France to a 
low. degree of depression elsewhere 
(where both production and profits have 
fallen to an alarming degree) and the 
former balance in production, consump- 
tion and capital yield no longer exists. 
Consequently, fears are being freely ex- 
presned that the cartel will ‘aesty cease 
0 be. 

Those producing countries—other than 
France—in which the situation in the 
iron and steel industry is very unfavor- 
able, are now again making an effort, 
through the cartel organization, to equal- 
ize and regulate production and prices 
in a manner other than that attempted 
without success in the past. There is a 
movement to bring back a strict appli- 
cation. of production quotas, with fines 
for ‘overproduction and bonuses for un- 
derproduction,; but with no attempt to 
fix prices. As long ago as October, 1929, 
such a policy was admittedly not appli- 
cable and the recourse to it at the pres- 
ent time indicates the desperate state in 
which the entente finds itself because of 
the apparently insoluble problem of how 
to reconcile the varied interests of the 
| cartel members, | 


| France Enjoying 
| Normal Business | 


There is now a great diversity of in-| 
| terests. France, alone of all the Cartel } 
; members, is enjoying normal business 
|conditions with its mills operating at 
near capacity, no unemployment, and 
| with wages being maintained at their 
| present level. (In the Longwy region 
|real wages are 80 per cent higher than 
| before the war.) In the other producing 
|countriés there are varying degrees of | 
business depression, unemployment is 
| growing rapidly, production has dropped 
|in some instances to less than 50 per 
cent of capacity, and wears have already 
| been reduced to a small degree thereby 
tending to further decrease the capacity 
of consumption. 
| The main contributing factor to the 
|exceptionally strong position of the 
| French industry and the weakness of the 
| position of the éther continental produc- 
ers, notably the German and Belgian, 
{apparently is the ability of the French 





tegrity while maintaining near capacity 
production at the unremunerative prices 
ruling at present. The reason for this 
happy condition is that the French have 
followed a very conservative financial 
policy. There has been little borrowing 
and balance sheets show that earnings 
have largely been diverted to reserves. 
|Following the war only those plants 
which had been destroyed were rebuilt 
along modern high production lines so 
that even in spite of the acute labor 
shortage (in France), small capacity 
blast furnaces and antiquated rolling’ 


'Changes in Foreign Service 


Personnel Are Announced} 


Changes in the Foreign Service of the 
State Department since Oct. 25 were an- 
nounced Nov. 8 by the Department as 
follows in full text: 

Ferdinand L, Mayer, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
now counselor of Embassy at Lima, Peru, 
designated counselor of Embassy at Brus- 
sels, Belgium. é 

Edmund B, Montgomery, of Quincy, Ill, 
now American Consul at Madras, India, de- 
tailed to the Department of State. 

Vintont Chapin, of Boston, Mass., now 
American Consul at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
assigned to the Department of State, 

Herve J, L'Heureux, of Manchester, N. H., 
now a noncareer Vice Consul at Windsor, 
Ontario, has been appointed a foreign serv- 
ice officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of 
career and assigned to that post. 

Hedley V. Cooke Jr., of East Orange, N. 

» now American Vice Consul at Caracas, 
Venezuela, assigned Vice Consul at Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Noncareer 

Werthington E. Hagerman, of Carmel, 
Ind., now American Vice Consul at Havre, 
France, appointed Vice Consul at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, France. 

Russell B. Jordan, of Chillicothe, Mo., has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at 
Valencia, Spain. 

Charles Raymond Myers, now serving as 
clerk in the American Consulate at Lagos, 
Nigeria, has been appeinted Vice Consul at 
chat post. 


}mental report from Trade Commissioner 


|Depression Declared to Ag gravate 
| Position of European Steel Entente 
| Dissolution of Cartel Considered Probable, States Trade 
Commissioner at Paris 

By Thomas Butts, 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce, Paris 


The continuance of the depression in| mills have been ke 


t in constant repair 
rather tthan install, at the expense of 
large capital outlay, modern labor- 
saving machinery which would produce 
= economically than that now avail- 
able. 

Germany, and to a lesser degree Bel- 
gium, followed a different post-war 
policy. 
a@ general scrapping of old plants and 
the extensive building of new plants 
to replace those lost to the French 


through the cession of Alsace-Lorraine. | 


Belgium followed a somewhat similar 
olicy in the remodelling of her blast 
urnace and steel plant equipment 
which was in a sad state of repair after 
its period of war-time operation. Both 
countries devoted the larger part of 
their profits, and even resorted to large 
scale borrowing, to carry out their 
modernization programs and now, as a 
result of the prolonged business depre- 
sion, the hanks which provided these 


|funds are already becoming very much 


concerned. 


Post-war Policy | 


Of Germany Different 


In France the situation is totally dif- 
ferent as is shown by recent published 
balance sheets in which amortization 
charges and interest burdens are yery 
low indeed. Dividend rates are being 
generally maintained, although earnings 
have fallen off. There can be no. doubt 
but that French iron and steel producers, 
as a whole, are in an excellent strate- | 
gical position vis-a-vis their continental 
competitors and that they can easily 
weather the storm, at least while the de- 
mand from their domestic market con- 
tiues good. That they will relinquish 
any of the advantages they now hold for 
the sake of preserving the entente is 
extremely doubtful. 

According to the Comite des Forges, | 
iron and steel exports so far this year 
(end of September) are 12 per cent) 
above the same period last year. 

At the recent meeting held at Liege 
the entente decided to return to its old | 
policy of limiting production through 
the allotment of definite quotas and the | 
imposition of fines for overproduction. | 
This was caused by the failure of the! 
export sales comptoirs to make anj 
equitable apportionment of the steel 
trade in Europe. 

It was also arranged that should any 
member of the entente refuse to accept 
either method of fixing its quota »by| 
Sept. 30, the entente would automati- 
cally cease to exist. It is now Oct. | 
15 (this information is from a supple-| 


‘ 





Butts) and it is not yet known whether 
there has been any defection. In any} 
ease, France is the only country likely 


plants to maintain their financial in- j to refuse; the other countries, with the 


possible exception of Luxemburg and 
the Saar, will find it decidedly to their 
advantage to have the cartel continue, 
not only to prevent further inroads by 
their competitors into their markets, 
both domestic and foreign, but also be- 
cause a continuance of the present de- 
pression would mean that they would 
receive large bonuses as compensation 
for underproduction from the entente. 
Such bonuses would be largely at the 
expense of France. 

The French iron and steel industry is 
dissenting from the decisions reached at 
the Liege meeting of the steel entente 
and the dissolution of the entente seems | 
probable. 


Georgia Said to Have Large 
Supply of Wood for Paper| 


State of Geovgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 8. 


From 8,000 to 10,000 cords of wood 
used for pulp in the making of newsprint 
paper could be cut onanate in Georgia 
without any appreciable effect on the 
lumber industry in this State, according 
to an oral statement by the State For- 
ester, B, F. Lufburrow. 

“This can be done by thinning pine 
growths and using the tops of trees, 
the trunks of which produce lumber, and 
by selecting other woods for pulp that 
are now being used for cheaper grades 
of lumber,” Mr. Lufburrow said. 

“We are receiving many inquiries con- 
cerning the pulp wood available in 
Georgia for the manufacture of paper 
since recent research experiments have 
established the feasibility of making 
newsprint paper from slash pine. 

“T believe that the pulp wood industry 
in Georgia will develop rapidly in view 
of what has been discovered regarding 
the use of pine for this purpose, and we 
are taking steps to cooperate in estab- 
lishing this important phase of industriad 
activity in this State.” 
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In 1927 there was in Germany} 


|the president of the society, Miss 


wide SOS organization to provide emer- 
gency communications in time of disas- 
ter has become operative, arrangements 
having been completed following confer- 
ences between representatives from the 
national headquarters of the Red Cross 
and the Navy Department. 


Proposed Service Described 


The network will depend chiefly on the 
individual performances of the am ev 
radio stations operated by the 2, Yu 
members enrolled in the communication 
| branch of the United States Naval Re- 
|serve. Under the organization plans, 
messages will be flashed from reservists 
jin the area concerned through master 
‘eontrol stations to Red Cross branch 
| headquarters or to the nearest of the 
13,500 Red Cross local chapters estab- 
lished in ‘the United States. : 

The organization has been designated 
to meet all predictable obstacles of com- 
munication, so that emergency messages 
will reach their destination. 

The first SOS to be sent out by a 
station will report the type and location 
of the disaster and as much additional 
|information as is immediately available. 
The second message to be sent will in- 
clude the number of dead, the number of 
injured, number of persons temporarily 
homeless, number of houses destroyed, 
number of houses damaged and the num 
ber of families affected. 

With this information available to the 
Red Cross, relief measures can be speed- 
ily organized. Additional messages will 
be forwarded as rapidly as information 
is procured. In order to expedite relief 
measures, personal messages will not be 
handled until official messages concern- 
ing relief measures have been cleared. 

The organization for clearing relief 
messages provides for further coordina- 
tion of Naval Reserve communication ac« 
tivities within each of the 11 naval dis- 
tricts within the continental limits of 
the United States by the naval com- 
mandant of each district. Full use of 
the Naval Reserve district communica- 
tion systems with their 22 radio control 
stations is included in the plan for get- 
ting relief messages through. 

Aid in Relief Measures 


Under the new organization, it is con< 
templated that in;each naval district 
there will be a naval reservist of the 
communication branch serving as a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross transportation an 
communication subcommittee of that 
district. 

The new organization for disaster rec- 
ognizes the valuable assistance given in 
the past by Naval Reservists. An out- 
standing example of this assistance oc- 
curred during the Florida hurricane of 
Sept. 27, 1927, when the City of Miami 
was so severely damaged. 

An amateur in Miami sent out the 
first word of the disaster by amateur 
radio. This was received by Radioman 
(first class) Gifford Grange, naval vol- 
unteer communication reservists, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who passed the word 
along to the Governor of Florida, the 
National Guard, the’ Red Cross, and the 
railroads. 

The next year another hurricane 
struck Florida and valuable services 
again were rendered by members of the 

aval Reserve in Florida in conjunction 
with amateurs and the Florida National 
Guard. 

During the West Indian hurricane of 
September, 1928, when many normal 
communication channels were cut off, ra- 
dio amateurs, many of whom belonged 
to the Naval Reserve, performed excel- 
lent service. As an indication of the 
relief communication traffic handled dur- 
ing the days subsequent to the disaster, 
the naval communications office in the 


' 





|Navy Department reports that it han- 


dled 18,000 words of Red Cross traffic to 

and from Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 

and other points in the hurricane area. 
Nation’s Support Asked 

The words of President McKinley in 
his message to Congress in December, 
1898, express fully the appreciation of 
the Red Cross and its work which the 
people of this country have always felt. 
President McKinley stated: 

“It is a pleasure for me to menti@ Bn 
terms of cordial appreciation the timely 
and useful work of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, both in relief meas- 
ures preparatory to the campaigns, in 
sanitary assistance at several of the 
camps of assemblage, and later, under 
the able and experienced leadership of 
lara 
Barton, on the fields of battle and in 


|the hospitals at the front in Cuba. 


“Working in conjunction with the 
governmental authorities and under their 
sanction and approval, and with the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of many patriotic 
women and _ societies in the various 
States, the Red Cross. has fully main- 
tained its already high reputation for 
intense earnestness and ability to exer- 
cise the noble purposes of its interna- 
tional organization, thus justifying the 
confidence and support which it has re- 
ceived at the hands of the American 
people. 

“To the members and officers and all 
who aided them in their philanthropic 
work the sincere and lasting gratitude 
of the soldiers and the public is due and 
freely accorded.” 

In this period of need and unsettled 
conditions it is particularly important 
that the Red Cross receive the unquali- 
fied support of the entire country. Your 
resources will be taxed to administer aid 
throughout the drought-stricken area; 
you will be called upon to help those suf- 
fering from unemployment and in order 
to carry on, you must have the Nation 
behind you. ; 

In the years to come when help is 
wanted, you may confidently turn to the 
loyal support of the Navy, as we, in time 
of need, shall turn to you. % 
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' AvTHoRizen ‘STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BrINe 
Pusiisgep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNiveD States DAILY 


Printing Ink and Motor Trucks 
Among Goods in Demand Abroad 


Horsehair, Railway Safety Lights and Sponges 
Also Among Inquiries for American Goods 


Se 
Received by Department of Commerce 
ARKET opportunities for the sale of American-made products are 
M world-wide, according to the many inquiries received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from foreign merchants desirous of procuring 
our goods. , .: : 

Included among the wide range of products wanted in foreign lands are 
railway safety lights, motor trucks, biscuits and crackers, horsehair, 
sponges, periodicals and magazines, printing inks, electric cloth cutters, 
and many others. ie 

The world-wide markets for these products are indicated by requests 
from Argentina, Canada, Switzerland, Germany, Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
Italy, Spain, England and numerous other countries. — j . . 

Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be had 
upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 


(a or.p) means either, and (s a) means’ sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


which follows in full text: < ' 
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(a); toys, rubber; 48471, Rome, Italy (a).| P. R. (a); jewelry novelties, and notions, 


Shoes and Leather. Manufactures: : 
PRelts, man’s, 48484, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); gloves, leather, men’s and women’s, 
all kinds, 48501, Ginneken, Netherlands 
(p); leather articles for tobacconists’ 
stores, 48474, Valencia, Spain (s a); 
saddles and bridles, 48481, San. Juan, 
P. R. (a); shoes, leather, men’s, women’s 
and children’s, 48469, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a); slippers, felt, bedroom, with 
heels, and babies’ and children’s shoes, 
485385, Bogota, Colombia (a); welting, 
felt, and other products used - in the 
manufacture of shoes, 48453,‘ Caracas, 
Venezuela (a). 
Specialties: 
' Adding machines, 48502, Giovanni, 
Italy (a and p); athletic and .sporting 
goods, 48528, St. Ouen, France (a); at- 
omizers, 48423, Cassel, Germany (a); 
books, periodicals, and magazines, 48475, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); buttons, 
pearl, 48503, Oporto, Portugal (a); 
drawing and painting supplies, for 
schools nd _ professional use, 48520, 
Siracusa,’ Italy (p); 48521, Catania, 
Italy (p); files, arch, with metal backs, 
48524, St.. Johns, Newfoundland (p); 
fountain pens, pencils, and office special- 
ties, 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); glass, 


window, 48499, Sao-Paulo, Brazil (a);| France (a); 


glass, window and plate, 48450, San- 
turee, P, R. (a); glassware (fruit bowls, 
floating bowls with .a figure in center, 
cake stands, etc.), 48477, London, Eng- 


apparatus and 
for diagonstics, 48423, Cassel, Germany 


Agricultural Implements: 

Carriage hardware, 48427, Barcelona, 
Spain (a). 

Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories,. 48419, Oslo, 
Norway (a); automobile accessories, 
hardware, specialties, and service sta- 
tion, equipment, 48523, St. Ouen, France 
(a); .automobile bronze bushings, pis- 
tons, and piston rings, 48493, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a); automobile 
hardware, 48427, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
automobile high pressure greasing de- 
vices, and electric garage tools, grinders, 
polishers, and drills, 48148, The: Hague, 
Netherlands (s a); automobile pistons, 
48421, Bremen, Germany (a); automo- 
bile*service station equipment, electric, 
48425, Milan, Italy (a); automobile serv- 
ice station equipment, .including car 
washing and greasers, 48504, Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa (p); automobile spark 
plugs and horns, 48420, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land (a and p); automobile tire vulcan- 
izing apparatus,. 48500, Vienna, Austria 
(a); boats, motor, medium priced, 48526, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); motors, marine, 
gasoline, 48495, Habana, Cuba (a and 
p); trucks,- motor, 48488, Seville, Spain 
(a and p). 

Chemicals: 

Benzoic acid, phosphoric acid, chrome 
alum, ammonium chloride, ammonium 
fluoride, ammonium phosphate, barium 
aluminate, barium chloride; calcium ace- 
tate, carbonate, chloride, and calcium 
phosphate; chromium oxide, lithopone, 
magnesium chloride, magnesium oxide 
(calcined, and sodium arsenite, benzoate, 
fluoride, nitrate, phosphate, and . sul- 
phite, talcum, etc., 48529, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a‘or p); bones, animal, round 
shin, 48507, Hong Kong, China (p); 
paints, nitrocellulose, and _ renickeling 
materials, 48504, Port. Elizabeth, South 
Africa (p); paints and varnishes, 48509, 
Lisbon, Portugal (a); resin, phenolic 
(powder, sheets, tubes, and rods), 48508, 
Sydney, Australia (s a); turpentine, 
48189, The Hague, Netherlands (a); 
uranium oxide,.and calcium sulphate, 
48491, Meissen, Germany (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Hair straightener preprations, 48528, 
Medellin, Colombia (p); medicines, pre- 
pared, pharmaceuticals, and dental prep- 
arations, 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); 
medicines, prepared, pharmaceuticals, 
and toilet preparations, 48509, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); medicines, prepared, and 
toilet preparations, 48527, Regina, Can- 
ada (a); pharmaceutical specialties, 
48428, Cassel, Germany (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Battery charging equipment, 48425, 
Milan, Italy (a); cables, automobile and 
radio, 48427, Barcelona, Spain (a); cloth 
cutter, electric, 48490, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (p); glassware, electric, glass fix- 
tures, and reflectors, 48428, Montreal, 
Canada (a); meters, indicating and re- 
cording, power plant, 48430, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a); motors, universal, electric, 
48508, Sydney, Australia (s a); radio 
receiving sets, cheap, 48511, Ashar, Iraq 
(p); radio sets, 48432, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); radio sets, electric, accessories, 
and amplifiers, 48426, Turin, Italy (a); 
radio sets and accessories, 48424, Gio- 
vanni, Italy (a and p);. refrigerators, 
electric, 48429, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); refrigerators, household, electric, 
48431, Courtrai, Belgium (a and p); re- 
frigerators, household and commercial, 
electric, 48433, Dresden, Germany’ (a); 
surgical and medical apparatus and in- 
struments, electric, especially for diag- 
nostics, 48423, Cassel, Germany (a); 
tools, electric, ‘portable, 48510, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (p). 


Foodstuffs: 


Albumen, blood and egg, and egg 
yolks, 48513, Hamburg, Germany (a: or 
»D); beverages, carbonated, 48509, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); biscuits and (crackers, 
48512, Managua, Nicaragua (a and p); 
baking powder,: 48512, Managua, Nica- 
ragua (a and p); breakfast foods, 48512, 
Managua, Nicaragua (a and p); canned 
fruit, 48484, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
canned condensed milk, pears, peaches, 
pineapples, mixed fruit, beef, and ox 
tongue, 48435, Liverpool, England (p); 
canned fish, meat, fruit, vegetables, and 
milk, 48441, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
‘canned foods, 48512, Managua, Nica- 
ragua (a and p); canned fruit, 48443, 
Liverpool, England (a); 48509, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); canned fruit and_ fish, 
48444, Berlin, Germany (a); canned sal- 
mon and lobster, 48442, Bordeaux, 
France -(a); confectionery, 48509, Lis- 
bon, Portugal (a); confectionery (cara- 
mels, fondants, chocolate, covered bars, 
and sweetened solid che-vlate bars), and 
chewing gum, 48435, Liverpool, England 
(p); corn meal and phosphated meals, 
48441, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); fish 
(bloaters, codfish, and alewives), 48440, 
Port au Prince, Haiti (a); flour, 48512, 
Managua, Nicaragua (a and p);. flour, 
Winter, Spring, and graham, 48488, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); fruit ~(apples), 
48487, Lyon, France (p); fruit, 48484, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 48486, Buenos 
Aires, Argentinu (a); fruit, dried, 48434, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 48512, 
Managua, Nicaragua (a and p); fruit, 
dried (prunes), 48442, Bordeaux, France 
(a); fruit, dried, 48436, Toulouse, 
France (Pp); fruit, fresh and dried, 48448, 
Liverpool, England (a); fruit (red ap- 
ples), fancy, 48514, Piraeus, Greece (s 
a); groceries, 48448, Liverpool, Eng- 
land .(a); 48509, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 
honey, 48446, Hamburg, Germany . (a); 
infants’ foods, especially malted milk 
prepartions, 48423, CaSsel, Germany (a); 
lard, bacon, hams, and shoulders, 48512, 
Managua, Nicaragua (a and p); milk, 
powdered, 48441, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
seeds, field, meadow, fescue, blue grass, 
red top,. timothy, alsike, Grimm alfalfa, 
ete., 48439, Copenhagen, Denmark (a 
and p); sizing materials for cotton mill, 
48456, Ahmedabad, India (a); spices, 


land (a); glassware, household, , 48428, 
Montreal, Canada (a); glassware, and 
lamp .chimneys, 48526, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada (a); glassware and pottery, 48523, 
St. Ouen, France (a); hospital‘ and lab- 
ratory supplies, 48523, St..Ouen, France 
.. : (a); nousehold ‘articles and novelties, 
Yortugal (a); covers for milk and cream 48467, Neulengbach, Austria (a); ice 
cans, 48451, Dublin, Ireland (p); cutlery, | boxes, household, cheap; 48525, San Juan, 
stainless, and rustless steel kitcha te: | —_—_—___[_—X*= 

sls, especially egg beaters, 48492, War- 
saw, Poland (a and p); ferro alloys, 
48533, Berlin, Germany (a); _ filters, 
water, stoneware, 48481, San Juan, P. 
R. (a); hardware, builders’, cutlery, 
and workshop tools, 48523, St. Ouen, 
France (a); hardware, heavy, 48419, 
Habana, Cuba (a); hardware, refrigera- 
tor, 48493, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(a); hardware and household articles, 
48484, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); hardware 
and tools, 48509, Lisbon, Portugal (a); 
needles for cotton underwear knitting 
machines, 48452, Hong Kong, China (p); 
pipe, wrought steel, galvanized, 48450, 
Santurce, P. R. (a); pipe and valves, 
48490, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); plumbing 
fixtures, 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); 
point-driving machines, glaziers’, 48449, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); safes, 
48523, St. Quen, France (a); sanitary 
wares, 48484, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
scales, 48528, St. Ouen, France (a); steel 
and iron bars, and galvanized iron 
sheets, 48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
tin plate, 48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
wire, barbed, galvanized, and wire nails, 
48450, Santurce, P. R. (a). 


| Leather: 


Patent sides, black and colored, and 
calf and sheep skins, 48453, Caracas, 
| Venezuela (a); shoe leather, 48499, Sao 
; Paulo, Brazil (a); upper leather, 48494, 
Hong Kong, China (a). 


Lumber and Products: | 


Mahogany, walnut, southern oak, and 
pitch pine, 48515, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); pitch pine and Douglas fir lumber 
and logs, 48516, Milan, Italy (a). 

Machinery: 

Asbestos cement making machinery, 
48464, London, England (p); banana 
loading and conveying equipment, 48534, 
Marseille, France (p); breakfast cereal 
manufacturing machinery, 48462, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); can-making ma- 
chinery, 48460, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
cotton mill machinery and equipment, 
48456, Ahmedabad, India (a); foundry 
machinery, -48497, Toronto, Canada (a); 
ice-making and refrigerating equipment, 

| 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); oil well ma- 
chinery, including drilling Equipment and 
pumps, 47457, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); razor. blade making machinery 
<complete installation), 48454, Madrid, 
Spain (p); riveting machines, pneumatic, 
for shipyards and machine. shops, 48496, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (p); sand pa- 
per and emery cloth making machinery, 
48463, Sydney, Australia (p); scutching 
|machines for sisal and _ similar fiber, 
48458, Paris, France (a); ‘sewing ma- 
chines, electric, 48490, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (p); stamping machinery, for mak- 
ing enemaled metal relief signs, and au- 
tomobile plates, and small ovens for 
heating and drying same, 48461, Cunina- 
marca, Colombia (p); steel wool making 
machinery, 48463, Sydney, Australia 
(p); sugar mill machinery and equip- 
ment, 48519, Habana, Cuba (a); testing 
machinery for testing tank air in tank- 
ers, 48459, Stavanger, Norway (p); tur- 
bines, wind, and ventilators, 48455, Meis- 
sen, Germany (a). 

Minerals: 

Aluminum, brass, and copper. plates, 
and brass rods, 48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); asbestos, long fiber, 48530, Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia (p); cobalt, cad- 
mium, chromium metal, ‘and salenium, 


48441, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); starch, 
48512, Managua, Nicaragua (a and p). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Bathtubs, enameled, 48509, Lisbon, |°% 











cheap, 48470, Mexico City, Mexico (a 
and 
cia, 
Zurich, Switzerland (@ or p); stationery 
supplies, such as carbon 
inks, pencils, 
staplers, - 
stands, penholders, fountain pens, pens, 
pins, clips, rulers, knives, and baskets, 
48520, Siracusa, Italy (p); 48521, Ca- 


);, smokers’ articles, 48474, Valen- 
pain (s a); sponges, natural, 48472, 


} paper, writing 
pencil sharpeners, wire 
numbering machines, ink- 


tania, Italy (p); surgical and medical 
instruments, especially 


(a); surgical and medical devices, and 
instrument novelties, 48476, Berlin, Ger- 


many (a); toys, mechanical and non- 


mechanical, 48471, Rome, Italy (a); 
toys and novelties, 48509, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal (a); typewriters, 48502, Giovanni, 
Italy (a and p); vending machines, coin- 
operated, for chewing gum and _novel- 
ties, 48473, Glasgow, Scotland (pn); 
watch and clock makers’ supplies, 48523, 
St. Ouen, France (a). 

Textiles: 

Bag lining, cotton, washed, 48538, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); blankets 
and traveling rugs, wool, 48477, London, 
England (s a); cotton fabrics, raw, 
bleached, and 
d cotton, furnishing reps, 
plain, and jacquards, 48477, London, 


England (s a); cotton, raw, waste; and| 
Netherlands | 


linters, 48505, Hilversum, 
(a); dress goods and furnishing fabrics, 
silk and rayon, 48485, Sydney, Australia 
(s a); haberdashery (neckties, collars, 
etc.), 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); 
haberdashery (neckties and underwear), 


48484, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); hair, horse, 


48478, Markneukirchen, Germany (p); 
hosiery, 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); 


[Continued on Page 6,-Column 3.J 


dyed, 48523, St. Ouen, | 
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Work Is Sought for Farmers 
To Provide More Ready Cash 


Dr. Warburton Says States, Cities, Counties and Private 


Firms Are Cooperating in Effort to Relieve 
Sufferers in Drought Sections 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


ers are to be employed where possible, 
In counties where the need for employ- 
ment is especially great the men are 
worked in shifts, so as to provide work 
for the largest possible number. 

In many instances commercial firms, 
tie companies, cooperage firms, railroads, 
and other users of lumber are buying the 
year’s supply now to bring a little much- 
|needed- money into the drought area. 
Other concerns are going ahead with 
|building operations and clearing the 
lrights of way, which will give employ- 
|ments to farmers of the vicinity. 
Movement to City 


In this emergency some farm laborers 
and tenants are thinking of moving to 
the city. These people will fare worse 
in the city than they will on the farm 
this Winter. 

Many instances of effective relief work 
|by business men are coming to light in 
|reports to the Federal committee. In 
ja West Virginia town the directors of 
;the-bank authorized the mayor to place 
an order with.a Chicago brokerage firm 
for 1,000 bushels of wheat, which was 
}sold at cost to farmers for feed. In 








Greene County, Ark., many of the feed 


merchants are selling livestock feed at 
cost. tone 


From Webster Parish, La., comes the 
story of a constructive piece of work 
to provide a Winter food supply for fam- 
ilies in the parish. The police jury bought 
a carload of cans to be sold to farmers 
at cost, and the members of the home 


| economies classes in the schools of the 


parish are canning vegetables and meat 
for the farmers free. Vegetables are 
being canned first, before killing frosts 
come, After the frosts kill, most of the 
feed supply for livestock meat canning 


| will begin. 


Turnip patches in the Southern States 
have furnished a lot of food,.and re- 
ports indicate a bumper crop will be 
harvested. Two interesting examples 
of turnip planting are notable. One is 
in Saline County, Ark., where a com- 
munity turnip patch was planted on a 
vacant lot to furnish food for needy 
persons. Citizens of Benton, :the town 
where the lot was located, donated the 
seed, fertilizer, and labor necessary to 
produce the crop, and the town furnished 
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water for irrigation.. The other case W 
in Oklahoma, where the. business m 
of a small city put.on a campaign 
resulted in the planting of moré th 
a ton of turnip seed. . ‘ 

State and county fair exhibits tell the 
story of the suecess of the emergency 
gardens in the South: At the Arkansas 
State Fair-32 counties competed in the 
vegetable show, and there were from 35 
to 70 different. varieties of ve; 
in each county exhibit. ; t 

Reports of extensive planting of Fall” 
and Winter pastures cortinue to come 
to the Committee. Farmers of. Fe 
County, Okla., are planting between ; 
000 and 15,000 acres. Louisiana farmers — 
will plant more than 1,000,000: pounds | 
of Italian rye grass for pasture. This — 
grass makes a luxuriant growth in Win- 
ter and is considered an ideal grazing 
crop. 

Plans for the meeting of the State 
drought relief. chairmen in Washington 
on Nov. 20 are. about completed. In all 
of the drought States county commit- 
tees have made surveys to determine 
the food and feed shortage, and this 
information. will be brought to Washing 
ton by the State chairmen. : 

The October rainfall totals from the 


Weather Bureau still show an apnormally 


dry season. Maryland and Virginia had 
from one-fourth to one-third of normal 
rainfall and the Ohio Valley about one- 
half of the normal rainfall for October, 
In the four months from July to Novem. 
ber, Pennsylvania received about 50 per 
cent of the normal supply of water; 
Maryland about 25 per cent and Virginia 
and West Virginia about 44 per cent, 
Freezing weather in the East has dam- 
aged some of the tender vegetation, but’ 
there has been ‘no ‘apparent’ harm to 
hardy truck if' most areas. } 


is an economical car 


” 


to own and drive 


Low first cost, low cost of operation and up-keep, and low 


yearly depreciation mean a distinet saving to every purchaser 


Low Ford Prices 


There is a Ford car for every need and 

purpose at an unusually low price. Ap- 

pointments,and upholstery are in keeping 
excellence. 


with its mechanical 


Standard Bodies 


Roadster 
Phaeton « 
Coupe « « 
Tudor Sedan 
Sport Coupe 
Fordor Sedan 


es 


$435 
440 
495 
495 
$25 
600 


De Luxe Bodies 


De Luxe Roadster 
De Luxe Phaeton 
De Luxe Coupe « 
De Luxe Sedan « 
Convertible Cabriolet 
Town Sedan ‘ 


520 
625 
545 
640 
625” 
660 


48491, Meissen, Germany (p); copper 
tubing, 48531, Dublin, Ireland (p); cop- 
per wire, 48537, The Hague, Netherlands 
(p); graphite, and recovered magnesium, 
48529, Hamburg, Germany (a or p)} 


THE NEW THREE-WINDOW FORDOR SEDAN 


A beautiful, roomy family car. Combines all the features that make the new Ford a value far above 
the price . . . attractive lines and colors, rich upholstery, quick acceleration, ease of control, 55 to 65 
miles an hour, silent, fully enclosed four-wheel brakes, four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock 


All prices f.0.b. Detroit, plas freight, delivery 
and spare tire. Bumpers extra except on De Luxe — 
Reedster and De Luxe Phaeton. You can purchase 
«@ Ford for @ small down payment. Ask your Ford 
dealer for details of the Universal Credit Company 


insulation material for insulating houses 
and factories against shock, noise, vibra- 
tions and temperature, 47445, Marseille, 
France (p); metals, and ores, non- 
ferrous, 48533, Berlin, Germany (a); 
roofing, asbestos, 48499, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); tiles, zinc, copper, and wall 
tines, 48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 

Inks, printing, 48520, Siracusa, Italy 
(p); 48521, Catania, Italy (p); newspa- 
per, overissue, and newsprirt pap *; 
48494, Hong Kong, China (a); newsprint 
paper, 48517, Habana, Cuba (a); print- 
ing machines and equipment, including 
linotypes, flat-bed machines for printing 
4 or 8 page forms, and small color 
presses, 48498, Valparaiso, Chile (p); 
printing paper, felts, and wood pulp, 
48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); tack board 
for wrapping. nails, 48518, Medellink, 
Colombia (p); toilet paper, 48484, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); wall paper, 48522, 
Osaka, Japan (s a); writing, blotting, 
drawing, and wrapping paper, boxed 
pre, bags, and envelopes, 48520, 

iracusa, Italy (p); 48521, Catania, 
Italy (p). 


Petroleum Products: 

- Asphalt, 48446, Hamburg, Ger: vy 
(a); oils, motor, 48448, Vienna, Austria | 
(a and p); spirit, white, for thinning 
paint, 15,000 kilos monthly, 48447, Laren, 
Netherlands (p)- | 


Railway Supplies: 


Railway crossing safety lights, 48422, | 
Montreal, Canada (a and p). | 


Rubber Goods: 

Bathing caps, toys, and other rubber 
goods, 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); 
druggists’ rubber sundries, 48466, Lima, 
Peru (a); hose and mats, xubber, 48468, 
Lima, Peru (a); infants’ rubber goods, 
48465, Milan, Italy (a); mechanical rub- 
ber goods, 48519, Habana, Cuba (a); 
sport rubber goods and novelties, 48467, 
Neulengbach, Austria (a); tapes, in- 
sulating, 48508, Sydney, Australia (s a); 
tires, automobile, 48500, Vienna, Austria 


THE NEW FORD is a splendid car to own and drive 
because of its attractive lines and colors, safety, com- 
fort, speed, reliability and long life. 

There are, in addition, three other features of 
importance to every far-seeing automobile owner . . . 
low first cost, low cost of operation and up-keep, and 
low yearly depreciation. 

During the life of the car, the day-by-day economy 
of owning a Ford wiil amount to considerably more 
than the saving on the first cost. You save when you 
buy the Ford and you save every mile you drive. 
The reasons for this economy are simplicity of 


absorbers, Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield, Rustless Steel, aluminum pistons, chrome silicon 
alloy valves, torque-tube drive, forty kinds of steel and more than twenty ball and roller bearings. 


financing plen 


design, high quality of materials and care in manu- 
facturing and assembling. Many vital parts are made 


to limits of one one-thousandth of an inch. Some to 


three ten-thousandths of an inch. Throughout, the 
new Ford is an outstanding example of craftsmanship 
in volume production. 


The more you see of the new Ford —the more you 


Forpnp Motor COMPANY, 


talk to Ford owners and experienced mechanics —the 
more certain you become of this fact... . It brings you 
everything you. want or need in a motor car at an 
unusually low price. Ask the nearest Ford dealer for 
a demonstration. 
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Hinois Law Upheld in Limiting Applicant’selay 
~ Weight of Vehicle Loads on Roads| Prevents Revival 


‘Act Restricting Weight Through Any Axle of, Of Patent Action 
_ Any Conveyor to 16,000 Pounds Held to aint G ae 

Be Proper Use of State’s Power ‘Limiting a 

State of Illinois: Springfield. | Rights Is Set Forth in 


. | Commissioner’s Opinion 
‘ie Porte or THE State or IL.iNots|trol over its highways; that no one has P 
wees v. an absolute and unqualified right to use| 
W. LINDE. them; that in the exercise of its police} 
Illinois fences Court. powers the General Assembly has the 
o. 19819. 


wer to limit or prohibit the use of the 
Writ of error to Circuit Court of DuPage | State highways by any kind of vehicle if 
County. 


such limitation or prohibition is reason-| : : 3 

Burry, JoHNsTone, Peters & D1xon, | ably necessary to save the highways from | Commissioner's Opinion 
‘and Artur Dixon for plaintiff in|injury or provide for the public safety) || ae 1s ‘ : 
rror, W. Linde; OscaR E. CARLSTROM, | and general welfare, and~ that even | . mean irst ssistant ae 
Attorney General, Joet C. FitcH, As-| though such regulation may result in ae etition t e applicant a presen ' < 
sistant Attorney General, and C. W. | restriction of liberty, of contract or use | Pe ition to a this application and the 
REED, State’s Attorney -of DuPage of private property, there is no invasion | f a ie mitted im support a the oar 
County, for defendant in error. ‘of any guaranty of the Constitution of | 10m is eemed to justify a holding that 


a : tution | delay in prosecution was unavoidable. 
eS a — |r ee States or of the Constitution Under the foregoing circumstances the 
ic ’ z 


" . A | petition would be granted ‘without fur- 
* Mr. Commissioner EpMuNps.—Plain-| State’s Rights Under ther review but the applicant has con- 
tiff in error, W. Linde, was tried before a Police Powers | tended that his response to the exami- 
iustice of the peace for violation of sec- 5 reas 7 beg action was filed within six months 
tion 3 of the Motor Vehicle Act of 1919} Although the police power has consti-|and that the holding by the examiner 
as amended (see note No. 1) and was| tutional limits and any measure enacted | that the case is abandoned is in error and 
found guilty and fined. He appealed to} or adopted in its exercise must, to _be/ not according to statute. 
the Circuit Court of,, DuPage County,| sustained, bear some reasonable relation; ‘py. examiner’s action was dated and 
where he waived a jury. There was a| to the purposes for which the power May! 1 aileq Feb. 28, 1930, and the applicant’s 
trial by the court, resulting in a finding | be exercised, and although the legislature response thereto was filed Aug. 30, 1930. 
f guilty and the imposition of a fine.|may not, under the guise of protecting) 1 i. the applicant’s view that this amend- 
\ The case is here on writ of error, plain-| the public interests, arbitrarily interfere) ont was filed within six months after 
tiff in error contending that section 3 is| with private rights, the authority of the | the date of the examinel’s. action, kis} 
in conflict with the Fifth and Fourth | States to enact such laws as they down | submitted by applicant that the statute 
Amendments of the Constitution of the|reasonably necessary to promote the | limiting response ko ait Worth eatene 4a 


Ex PARTE MESSICK. 
.., Commissioner of Patents. 
Petition to revive application. 
CHARLES MESSICK pro se. 


UNITED STATES DAILY; MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930 


United States and with sections 2 and 14 
of article 2 of the Constitution of Mlincis. 

At the time of his arrest plaintiff in 
error was driving a truck towing a trailer 
upon Route 5, one of the improved high- 


public health, morals, safety and general | 
welfare comprehends a wide range of, 
judgment and discretion in_ determining | 
the matters which:are of sufficiently gen- | 
eral importance to be subjected to State | 


calendar months and reference is made to 
the settled practice of requiring an action 
by the office under date of, for example, | 
Aug. 30 or 31 to be responded to not later 
than Feb. 28—or Feb. 29 when that | 


regulation and administration. (Lawton | onth has 29 days—of the succeeding} 
- a _ = = City of Aurora! year The applicant urges in effect that | 
: \ . 94. 


‘the reverse would be true, that if the} 
. | All uses of property or courses of con-/ examiner’s action were on Feb. 28 the} 

Green, Mullenbruck & Nagel, Inc.,| duct which are injurious to the public! applicant would have until Aug. 31. | 

the owner of the crane and employer of | health, morals or safety may be prohib- | Z 

plaintiff in error, was a corporation en-/ ited by the State, although the exercise | Computation Shown 


ways of the State of Illinois. Upon the 
trailer was a steam shovel or crane. The | 
weight on the front axle of the trailer | 
was 28,000 pounds. 


gaged in construction work and the crane 


was being transported to the place where | oy Joss to individuals. In this respect in-| an office action were made on Feb. 27, re- 


of the power may result in inconvenience | 


Since it is well enough settled that if 


‘ 
| 


the corporation was then engaged in| dividual rights must yield to the higher | sponse would be necessary not later than | 


building a State road bridge. 


Transportation Over State 
Highways Termed Necessary 


The evidence disclosed that cranes 


uch as the one in question are used by| ¢ ¢ 
- : {power are an essential attribute of sov- 


| ereignty, ; 
75 per'ernment presupposes that the individual 
|eitizen surrenders all rights the exer- 


construction contractors engaged in heavy 
construction work; that there are about 
1,000 of them in use in Illinois, 
cent of which have to be transported 
from job to job; that they cost about 
$10,000 each, and with proper care will 
last about five years. 

The evidence further disclosed that the 
corporation had owned th 
tion for six or seven months, that th 
average period that it was used on a job 


| 


| suprema lex. 


e crane in ques-| that interest the property interest of the | 
e| individual, to the extent even of its de- 
| struction, 


was three or four months, and that it| characteristics of every exercise of the 


overruling law of necessity and is 
founded upon the maxim salus populi est 


The existence and exercise of this 


and the establishment of gov- 


cise of which would prove hurtful to the | 
citizens generally. (People v. Rosehill’ 
Cemetery Co., 334 Ill., 555.) Where the 


public interest is involved, preferment of } 


} 


is one of the distinguishing 


could not have been transported to the| police power which affects property. 


place to which it was en route without} (Miller v. Schoene, 276 U. 
Thomas F.| 
president of the corporation, | 
testified that the corporation could not be} 


using a State highway. 
Green, 


S. 272.) | 

It is the proper function of the legisla- 
tive department of government in the, 
exercise of the police power to consider} 


a successful bidder on construction jobs'the problems and risks that arise from 


of the type to which the crane was being 
moved unless such a crane could be used; 
that if it were barred from the highways 
its only value would be as junk; that all 
the contractors that he knew doing the 
same type of work used such cranes; that 
it would be “impracticable” to take the 
crane apart and reassemble it, and that 
to do so, would require the assistance of 
another crane. 


the company 
crane, testified that it is physically possi- 
ble to take such cranes apart and trans- 
port them in separate units, but it would 
be “impracticable”; that it would require 


such work would require a man well 
versed in the make-up of the machine. 
Joseph H. Airey, treasurer of another 
onstruction company, 
kind of work as the corporation owning 
the crane in question, testified that it 
would be almost impossible to be a 
cessful bidder on any job of that type 
without the use of such a crane. 


Case Turns On 
Validity of Section 


Paul B. Cochrane, district manager of | 


hi » he! : 
which manufactured t €'an act for the general protection of the 


| property of the public as to pass an act 
| for the general protection of the property 
}of an individual. 
a crane drag to dismantle them, and that |Ti. 314.) 

& 4 ; ; right to use them for purposes of travei 
|is not an absolute and unqualified one. 


doing the same| State in the exercise of the police power 


; regulations. 


; the use of new inventions and endeavor 
to adjust private rights and harmonize 


conflicting interests by comprehensive | 
statutes for the public;welfare. (Smith; 
|v. New England Aircraft Co., 170 N. E. 
| (Mass.) 385.) | 


Court Concedes 


| Validity of Measure 


Under its police power the General) 
Assembly has the same authority to pass | 


(People v. Sisk, 297) 
As to the public streets, the} 


It may be limited and controlled by the | 
‘ 
whenever necessar yto provide for and, 
promote the safety, peace, morals, health 


suc- | and general welfare of the people, and is 


subject to such reasonable and impartial | 
adopted pursuant to this} 
power as are calculated to secure to the 


| general public the largest practical bene- 


fit from use of such highways and to! 


: | provide for the safety of the publie while| imitation, 48479, Calcutta, 
The gross weight ‘hrough one axle of} using them. Elie v. Adams Express Co.,| 48523, St. Quen, France (a); 


|rights of the public. The power that the| Aug. 27, the applicant’s interpretation of | 
State may exercise in this regard is the| 


the statute would mean that were the 
office action made on Feb. 28, the appli- 
cant would have three days longer, until 
Aug. 31, within which to make response. | 

It is deemd obvious no such interpre- | 
tation of the statute can be supported. It} 
is true the statute is properly interpreted | 
as referring to calendar months as dis. | 
tinguished from lunar months, or from | 
30-day periods, but the six months include | 
only the day in the sixth month which | 
corresponds with the number of the day | 
of the month upon which the examiner’s | 
action was taken. 

As indicating this general rule of 
courts, attention is invited to the cases of | 
Parkhill v. Town of Brighton, 61 Towa | 
103, 15 N. W. 853; Williams Bros. v.| 
Bank of Blue Mountain, 95 So. 843, 132} 
Miss. 178; Ochler v. Walsh, 28 Ohio Cir. 
Ct. R. 446; Dailey v. Anderson (Wyo.),| 
48, page 889, 7 Wyo. 1, 75 Am. St. Rep. 


| 


vw 
It will be noted that this last decision 
correctly sets forth the practice in this | 


| office that the rule for computing a term | 


of calendar months is that the term ex- | 
pires on the day of the last month corre- ; 
sponding to the day of the month in; 
which the term began, if the last month | 


, has a sufficient number of days; other- | 


wise, on the last day of that month. 

The foregoing is in accordance with the | 
following decisions: Ex parte Cannon, ! 
opinion of the Assistant Attorney Gen- | 
eral, 94 O. G. 2165, 1901 C. D. 263; ex} 
parte Poulson, 175 O. G. 265. 

The examiner correctly interpreted the; 
statute in holding that the applicant’s re- 
sponse of Aug. 30, 1930, was not made 
within six months from Feb. 28, 1930. i 

The petition to revive is in view of the | 


showing in excuse of delay granted. | 
American Ink and Trucks | 
Are in Demand Abroad 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
jute, raw, for manufacturing canvas,/} 
48499, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); leather, 
India (a); 
linoleum, | 


the vehicle driven by plaintiff in error} 300 IN. 340; Chicago Coach Co. v. City of | 48523, St. Ouen, France (a); linoleum, | 


being in excess of that permitted by sec- 


tion 3 of the Motor Vehicle Act (Cahill’s | 
Stat. 1929, chapter 95(a), paragraph 3), | 


| Chicago, 337 id. 200; Haggenjos v. 
of Chicago, 336 id. 573. 
This court will take judicial notice that! 


City | 


cork, 48483, Bensen, Czechoslovakia (a| 
and p); mops, 48480, Johnstone, Scot-| 
land (a); oilcloth, table, 48482, Oslo, | 


the judgment must be affirmed unless, the use of the public roads and bridges|Norway (a); oilcloth, table and shelf, | 


section 3 is invalid. 


by vehicles of excessive weight is calcu- 


48537, Istanbul, Turkey (a); parasols, | 


Plaintiff in error contends that such} lated to result not only in injury to pub-| 48481, San Juan, P. R. (a); sanitary | 


provision deprives the owners of vehicles | lic property, but also in danger to all! articles, infants’, 48465, Milan, 


Italy } 


subject to it of their liberty and property | who travel such thoroughfares. (Murphy! (a); silk materials, 48536, Caracas, Ven- | 


without due process of law and denies | y. California, 225 U. S. 623: Jacobson y.!ezuela (a); tent material, 


them the equal protection of the law. In 
furtherance of this contention it is 
argued that “liberty” includes the right 
to engage in the ordinary o -, ations of 
life, such as that in which the crane was 
being employed; that methods of trans- 
portation and tools in trade have devel- 
oped at a rapid rate during recent years 
and under modern conditions the use of 


Massachusetts, 197 id. 11; Mugler v. Kan- 
sas,.123. id. 623; Pierce Oil Corp. v. City 
, of Hope, 248 id. 498; Polglais v. Common- 
| wealth, 114 Va. 850, 76 S. E. 897.) 


We may not assume that weights less | 


| recognized this fact and enacted the stat- | 
;utory provision here attacked for the 
purpose of promoting the safety of State 
property and the safety of the traveling 


automobile, | 
48504, Port Elizabeth, South Africa (p);/ 
textile goods, 48486, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); 48523, St. Ouen, France} 
(a); underwear, cotton and silk, men’s 
|and women’s, 48506, Berlin, Grmany} 
(a); underwear, rayon, women’s, 48535, | 
| Bogota, Colombia (a); upholstering ma- 
'terial, automobile; 48504, Port Eliza-! 
i beth, South Africa (p); wool, combed, ; 


such a crane is the ordinary thing; that; 
to carry on the occupation in which the} 


crane is used the public highways must 
be used to move it from place to place; 
that section 3 is, consequently, an im- 


proper and unreasonable interference with , 
liberty, and that the provision is invalid, 


because it discriminates 
messes such as are conducted by stone 


loads can readily be split up to bring 
their individual weights below the pre- 
scribed limit, and business such as that 
of the company owning the crane, where 


splitting up of heavy loads is impracti- 
} 


cable. P 
The position of the people is that the 
State has paramount authority and con- 
Note 1. 


Section 3 of chapter 95-2 of the 


Revised Statutes of Illinois reads in part as | 


follows: 


(1) The maximum gross weight to be 


permitted on the road surface through any | 
@xle of any vehicle shall not exceed 16,000, 
per | 


ounds, nor shall it exceed 800 pound 
neh of width of tire upon any one wheel; 
provided, further, that the gross weight, in- 
cluding the weight of the vehicle and maxi- 
mum load of any self-propelled four-wheel 
vehicle shall not exceed 24,000 pounds. The 
gross weight, including the weight of the 
vehicle and the maximum load, of any self- 
propelled six or more wheel vehicle, shall 
not exceed 40,000 pounds, nor shall any two 
axles lie in the same vertical plane, nor 
shall the axle spacing be less than 40 inches 
from center to center; provided, that the 
axle arrangement shall be such that the 
proportion of the gross lead carried on any 


axle shall remain constant; and the gross | 


weight, including the weight of the vehicle 
and maximum load of any trailer or semi- 
trailer vehicle pulled or towed by a motor 
vehicle shall not exceed 32,000 pounds. 


(2) Weight limits 50 per cent above those | 


provided for herein may be permitted by 
ordinance in cities having a population of 


more than 20,000, but such increase shall | 


mot apply to vehicles when outside the 


limits of such a city, nor shall the gross | 


weight of any vehicle operating over any 


> street or highway of this State exceed 40,- 


000 pounds. 


between busi-, 


public. (Powell v. Pennsylvania, 127 U.!and carded, and noils, 48523, St. Ouen, 
S. 678; Durand v. Dyson, 271 Ill. 382.) | France (a); yarn, cotton, 48486, Buenos 
The end thus sought is appropriate and: Aires, Argentina (a); yarn, rayon, vis- 
legitimate. cose, 48487, Tallinn, Etonia (a). 

We may not asume that weignts less 
than those proscribed by section 3 are of 
the class bringing the danger which it is| erly related to the purpose thus sought. 
sought to avoid or that weights in excess|The section is, therfore, valid. Lochner 


: ;of those prescribed do not bring suchiy. New York. 198 U. &.. 45: , 
and sand companies and in which heavy | v. New York, 198 U. S., 45; Holden v. 


danger. (Carley & Hamilton v. Snook 


ata ° sel ' 
scriptions of this provision are not prop- 


,| Hardy, 169 id. 366; Noble State Bank v.! 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Insolyency—Payment of claims—Priorities in payment of claims—Vil- 
lage funds—General deposits—Trust funds— 

A Minnesota village which deposited to its general credit in a lawfully desig- 
nated depository bank moneys belonging to its sewer fund was not a\preferred 
creditor on the insolvency of the bank, since the moneys, although trust funds 
as between the village and property owners under statutes providing for the use 
of the moneys for the improvement for which the property was. assessed, became 
general f of the bank with no restriction on the bank’s use thereof, and 
with no trust aeecoons thereon, in view of the relationship of debtor and 
creditor between bank and the village, created by the general deposit. 

Campion v. Village of Graceville et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No, 28116, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Criminal law—Sentence—lIncrease at subsequent term— 

A court which pronounced sentence on specific counts without deferring sen- 
tence on other counts for related transactions under which the defendant had 
been convicted, or reserving the other counts for later consideration, did not 
have jurisdiction, at a subsequent term, to increase the term of imprisonment 
by pronouncing sentence on the other counts, in order to punish the defendant 
for escaping from the marshal during the trip to the prison, since the first 
pronounced sentence, in the absence of a recital to the contrary, should be con- 
strued as a judgment to the effect that the counts on which no sentence was 
pronounced were in substance covered by and included in the others, and as 
bar oe 4 the full penalty that the court intended to impose. 

mith v. Aderholdt, Warden; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 149, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Executors and administrators—Ancillary administration—Appointment of ancil- 
lary administrator to sue for employe’s death—Validity of appointment— 

An administrator was properly appointed in South Carolina to bring an action 
under the Federal eres Liability Act for the death of his intestate in 
such State, although the intestate had been a resident of another State and 
letters testamentary had been issued by a court in such other State to his 
wife as his executrix, since the letters of administration issued in South Caro- 
lina were ancillary letters and were properly issued because of the incapacity 
of the executrix, appointed in the other State, to sue in South Carolina for 
her husband’s death under the Federal statute. 

4 — Railway Co. v. Moore, Admin., etc.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13018, Nov. 
» 1930. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Coverage of driver using car with 
owner’s permission— 

Where an employe had been permitted to use his employer’s automobile 
for the purpose of making trips to his mother and his doctor, but did not take 
the car on the day of the accident until late at night when it was too late to 
visit his mother or see the doctor, the accident at midnight on the same road 
he would have taken had he intended to go to the doctor’s office was covered 
by an automobile liability policy insuring the employer and persons using the 
car with the employer’s permission, even though the employe was using the 
car at the time of the accident for a purpose other than that for which he 
had asked to use it. 

Peterson, Adm., etc., v. Maloney; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28091, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Liens for labor and material—Loss of lien by surrender of car— 
Reliance on false representations as to sufficiency of check— 

A garage man did not lose his iien for work done and material furnished in 
repairing an automobile, as against persons who claimed the automobile under 
a prior recorded mortgage, by surrendering possession of the automobile in 
reliance on the owner’s false and fraudulent representations that a check for 
repair charges was good. 

Reich et al. v. Triplett et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 378, Nov. 5, 1920. 


Railroads—Operation—Crossing accidents—Proximate cause of death of boy 


| knocked under train by automobile— 


Where an automobile driver, in order to avoid a collisien with a train at a 
railroad crossing, drove upon the sidewalk and ran into a boy standing on the 
sidewalk, knocking him under the train, the negligence of the trainmen in ap- 
proaching the crossing without ringing the train bell was not a proximate cause 
of the boy’s death so as to render the railroad liable therefor, since the negli- 
gence of the automobile driver was the intervening, independnt and sole proxi- 
mate cause of the injury which could not have been foreseen by the railroad 
and which completely insulated the negligence of the railroad. 

Chambers, Admin., etc., et al. v. Winston-Salem South Bound Railroad Co. et 
al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 362, Nov. 5, 1930. 


Sales—Construction of contract—Renewal—Exclusive territory contract—Option 
to renew—Exercise of option by continuance of business thereunder— 

_ Where a contract, giving buyers the exclusive right to sell seller’s products 
in a certain State and requiring them, in return for such exclusive right, to 
purchase a stipulated amount and do business under a specified name for a 
period of one year, provided for a renewal of the contract on the expiration 
of such year for another term of four years, at the option of the buyers, with- 
out stating the method of exercising the option, the buyers, by continuing after 
the expiration of the year to purchase the product at the contract price and 
to engage in the business of selling the product under the name specified in the 


contract, exercised the option to renew and thereby became obligated to comply | 


with the contract for the full period. 
The Pyrate Corporation v. Sorensen et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6138, Oct. 27, 1930. 


Workmen's compensation—Settlement between employer and employe—Effect— 
Approval by Industrial Board— 

A final settlement receipt given by an injured employe to his employer pur- 
suant to an agreement between them fixing the amount of compensation, which 
was filed with, but was not acted on or approved by the Industrial Accident 
Benes of Michigan, as required by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, was not 

inding. 

Richards v. Rogers Boiler & Burner Co. et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—F ederaj and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Enforcement more th years 
after consolidation with other bank— , an Rieey pemes 

Where a North Carolina State bank was consolidated with another bank by the 
transfer of its assets and liabilities to the other bank more than three years prior 
to the liquidation of the other bank by the Corporation Commission, the Commis- 
sion could not enforce, sorte the stockholders of the first bank, the stockholder’s 
liability, since such bank ceased to exist, so far as its creditors were concerned, 
three years after the consolidation, under a statute preserving the rights of 
creditors for a period of three years after consolidation. Corporation Commission 
of North Carolina v. Stockholders of the Bank of Beulaville. (N. Car, Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2772, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Highways—Regulation—Weight restrictions—Validity—Police power—Due proc- 
= of. law—Equal protection of laws—Just compensation for private property 
aken— 

A section of the Illinois Motor Vehicle Act which limits the maximum gross 
weight to be permitted on the road surface through any axle of any vehicle to 16,- 
000 pounds, is a proper exercise of the police power and is not violative of consti- 
tutional guarantees of due process of law, equal protection of laws and just com- 


pensation for private property taken for public use.—People of the State of | 


Illinois v. Linde. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2772, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Applications—A bandonment—Time for amending application— 

The six months specified in Section 4894 of the Revised Statutes refers to 
calendar months; rule for computing is that the term expires on the day of the 
last month corresponding to the day of the month in which the term began, if 
the last month has a sufficient number of days, otherwise, on the last day of the 
month; Office letter’of Feb. 28 must be replied to by Aug. 28, but Office letter of 
Aug. 31 must be replied to by Feb. 28 or 29.—Ex parte Messick. (Com’r. Pats.) — 
V U.S. Daily 2772, Nov. 10, 1930. 
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Stockholders’ Liabilit 


y 
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y Held to End 


Three Years After Merger of Bank 


Interval After Transfer of Assets and Liabili- 
ties Held to Bar Creditors Under Stat- 
ute of North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 


THE CORPORATION COMMISSION OF 
NorTH CAROLINA 


v. 

THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE BANK OF 

BEULAVILLE. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 216. 

Appeal from Duplin County. 

I. M. Battey, BEASLEY & STEVENS for 
Corporation Commission; R. D, JoHN- 
SON, J. T. GRESHAM JR., for stock- 
holders. 

Statement and Opinion 
Oct. 20, 1930 
This is a proceding for the assessment 
of stockholders of the Bank of Beula- 
ville on account of their statutory lia- 

bility. C. S. 218(c), subsection 13. 
Prior to Dec. 21, 1926, the Bank of 

Beulaville, a corporation organized un- 

der the laws of this State, was engaged 

in the banking business at Beulaville, | 

Duplin County, N. C. On said day, the 

said corporation transferred its assets 

and liabilities to the Farmers Bank & 

Trust Compahy of Wallace, in said 

county, as it was authorized to do by the 

law then in force. Section 12, chapter 4, 

Public Laws 1921. The corporation was 

not formally dissolved, but it ceased to do 

business on said day, and since said day 
it has had no assets, and has done no 
| business as a bank or otherwise. 

| The Farmers Bank & Trust Company 

| has paid all the debts and liabilities of 

the Bank of Beulaville, but has not col- 
| lected from the assets transferred to it 
| by said bank sufficient sums of money 
to reimburse itself for all the money paid 
| out for that purpose. There are balances 
now due to the Farmers Bank & Trust 
| Company on account of the debts and 
| liabilities of the Bank of Beulaville, 
which it has paid by reason of its apree- 
| ment with said bank, at the date of the 
| transfer of its assets to the said Farm- 
jers Bank & Trust Company. The direc- 
| tors of the Bank of Beulaville guaran- 
| teed that the value of its assets was suf- 
| ficient for the payment of its liabilities, 

‘and executed a bond to indemnify the 

| Farmers Bank & Trust Company against 

| loss by reason of its payment of the 
| debts and liabilities of the Bank of Beu- | 
laville. 


Bank Stockholders 
| Upheld in Claims 
In May, 1928, the Farmers Bank &}| 
| Trust Company closed its doors and 
| ceased to do business. Under the pro- 
| visions of C. S. 218(c), the Corporation 
| Commission of North Carolina took pos- 
| session of the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company for the purpose of liquidating 
its affairs. The said Commission is now 
| engaged in such liquidation. Among the 
| assets of the Farmers Bank & Trust | 
| Company, now in the hands of the Cor- | 
' poration Commission, is its claim for | 
|sums of money paid out by it on account | 
‘of the debts and liabilities of the Bank 
‘of Beulaville, in excess of sums collected 
| from the assets of said bank. 

{ On Feb. 10, 1930, the Corporation! 
{Commission of North’Carolina filed in 
the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
|Court of Duplin County, notice that 
| under and by virtue of subsection 3, C. 
|S. 218(¢c), the said Commission had 
| taken possession of the Bank of Beula- 
ville, for the purpose of its liquidation, 
“for the reason that on or about Dec. 21, 
1926, the said banking corporation be- 
gan a voluntary liquidation of its affairs, 
jand that said voluntary liquidation has 
| been completed save atid except as to its 
| liability to the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, of Wallace, N. C., and for 
the reason that the Bank of Beulaville 
can not now meet the said liability.” 

On Apr. 19, 1930, the Corporation 
| Commission filed in the office of the Clerk | 
jot the Superior Court of Duplin County 

notice that the said Commission had as- 
{sessed each of the stockholders of the 
| Bank of Beulaville the full amount for 
;which the said stockholder was liable | 
junder 219(a). The said clerk of the} 
|court recorded said assessments on the | 
| Judgment docket in his office on Apr. 30,} 
11980. In apt time, in accordince with 
|the provisions of subsection 18 of C. S. 
| 218(c), certain of said stockholders ap- 
| pealed from the assessments made 
‘against them to the Superior Court 
‘of Duplin County, contending that 
{said assessments are invalid for that| 
‘the Corporation Commission had no 
|power to make the same, and that in 
I | 
|the highest months, for the various 
|groups of construction contracts are 
| shown in the following tabulation (taken | 
jfrom the unpublished data ov Wesley | 








| C. Mitchell and Simon Kuznets, National | 


: | 
Bureau of Economic Research): 


Average ' 


any event, the right to make said assess- 
ments was barred by lapse of time. 

Upon the hearing of said appeal, the 
facts were found by the court, and on 
these facts the court was of opinion that 
the assessments could not be sustained. 
In accordance with this opinion, it was 
ordered and adjudged that the assess- 
ments be cancelled by the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of Duplin County, on the 
judgment docket in his office, and that 
same be stricken from the records in said 
office. 

From this judgment, the Corporation 
Commission appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


Statutory Requirements 


| For Consolidation 


Connor, J.—The statute applicable to 
the Bank of Beulaville on Dec. 21, 1921, 
and to other banks doing business in 
this State at said date, with respect to 
a transfer of its assets and liabilities 
by one bank to another bank, is section 
12, of chapter 4, Public Laws of North 
Carolina, 1921, now C. S. 217(k). It is 
provided therein that “a bank may con- 
solidate with or transfer its assets and 
liabilities to another bank.” It is further 
provided therein that “no such consoli- 
dation or transfer shall be made with- 


| Out the consent of the Corporation Com- 


mission.” { 

There is no finding of fact in the in 
stant case, that such consent was sought 
or obtained. It is, however, alleged by 
the stockholders of the Bank of Beula- 
ville, and not denied by the Corpora- 
tion Commission, that the,transfer of its 
assets and liabilities by the Bank of Beu- 
laville to the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, on Dec. 21, 1921, was made 
with the consent and approval of the 
Corporation Commission. 

Both the Bank of Beulaville and the 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, at the 
date of the transfer, were under the 
supervision of the Corporation Commis- 
sion. It must be presumed that in the 
performance of its duties as prescribed 
by statute, the Corporation Commission 
had knowledge of the transfer. It will 
not be presumed that a State agency, 
such as the Corporation Commission, 
with knowledge that the transfer had 
been made, and that the Bank of Beula- 
ville had ceased to do business, permit- 
ted the transfer to become effective 
without its approval. Bank v. Bank, 
198 N. C. 477, 152 S, E. 403. 


Examination by 
Commission Necessary 


Under the statute the consent and 
approval of the Corporation Commis- 
sion could be given only after an ex- 
amination of both banks by the Cor- 
poration Commission had disclosed that 
the interests of depositors, creditors, 
and stockholders would be protected 
and that the transfer was for legitimate 
purposes. It is finally provided by the 
statute that “in case of either transfer 
or consolidation the rights of creditors 
shall be preserved unimpaired and the 
companies deemed to be in existence 
to preserve such rights for three years.” 

The implication is that after the ex- 
piration of three years from the date 
of the transfer the existence of the 
corporation making the transfer ceases, 
at least in so far as creditors are con 
cerned. The creditors of a bank which 
has transferred its assets and liabilities 
to another bank, under the authority of 
the statute, and those claiming under 
them, are therefore barred from main- 
taining any action or proceeding against 
the bank or its stockholders after the 
expiration of three years from the date 
of the transfer. 

While probably not applicable to the 
instant case, because not enacted until 
after the transfer involved herein, see 
section 4, chapter 47, Public, Laws 1927, 
as amended by chapter 78, Public Laws 
1929, wherein it is provided that the 
purchasing bank may institute suit 
against the stockholders of the selling 
bank to recover amounts due on their 
statutory liability at any time within 
three years from the date of the sale 
and transfer. 

Prior to the enactment of chapter 
118, Public Laws of North Carolina, 
1927, now C. S. 218(c), subsec- 
tion 138, the Corporation Commission 
had no power, by assessment, to enforce 
the statutory liability of stockholders of 
a banking corporation organized under 
the laws of this State. It had power 
only to take possession of such corpor- 
ation, upon certain contingencies, and to 
apply to a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver of 
the corporation. 


Time Interval 
Bars Action 


Deviation Range 
groups.. 
Airs ate ale al 


Series 

Total contracts, all 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 


| The receiver appointed by the court, 
and subject to its jurisdiction, had power 
to enforce the statutory liability of the 
: a hep | stockholders by applying to the court 
Publis works aad public, | | to make assessments against them. Corp. 
utilities ............... 25.6 84 | omy, Murphey, 197 N. C, 42, 147 S. E. 
The greater seasonal variability in| §§7; Corp. Com. v. Bank, 193 N. C. 113, 
the last series may well be due, in part! 19g’, &, 362; Corp. Com. v. Bank, J 
lat least, to the large proportion of public | N. C. 866, 135 S. E. 48. 4 


49 
40 
60 


,74 U.S. (L. Ed.) 250). There is nothin 
jin this record or of which we may ta 
| judicial notice to indicate that the 


Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
|trade mark cases filed in the‘Court of 
{Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
|cluding Appeal No. 2900, was published 
in previous issues. ‘ihe summary of 
appeals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2901. The Buckeye Soda Co, v. Oakite 
| Products, Ine. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Cancellation No. 1861. Trade 
mark for washing soda, 


No, 2902, In the matter of the application V. Elliott, 216 Ill., 31; Bagdonas v. Lib- 
Appeal from Board of|erty Land and Investment Co., 309 id. 
Improvement | 103; Wekster v. Collins, 817 id. 182; Peo- 


of Karl E. Peiler. 
| Appeals. Serial No. 9039914. 
jin feeding molten glass. 

| No. 2903. Miller Mecker Co. v. King of 
| Clubs, Inc. Appeal from Commissioner of 
Patents. Opposition No. 9573. Trade mark 
| for nonalcoholic, noncereal maltless bever- 
| ages, etc. 


Co. v. ©, Kenyon Co., Ine. 
|Commissioner of Patents. 
9024. Trade mark for rubber or rubber 
and fabric tires and tubes for vehicles. 

No. 2905. Walgreen Co. v. Godefroy Manu- 
j facturing Co, Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No. 9373, \ Trade 
mark for shaviyg cream, 


| Haskell, 219 id. 104; Coppage v. Kansas, | 
ke ; 236 id. 1; Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
pro-| Louis Railway Co. v. White, 278 id. 456; | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 


|turbed by the courts unless they can| administrative 


| 


| 


| 


No, 2904, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber| ment to show with convincing clarity that | affirme 
Appeal from/|the law of the State created the discrimi- | 
Opposition No. | nation of which he complains. 


City of Chicago v. Foley, 335 IIL, 584. Government Expenditures 


So far as the contention of discrimina-} On Public Work Projects 
tion is concerned, it is sufficient to say’ , - 
that the legislature may exercise the! [Continued from Page 4.) 
power of classification, and some latitude | country is clearly exaggerated, since the 
must be allowed to the legislative judg-| total construction output of American 
ment in selecting the basis of classifica. governments is $3,500,000,000 or the 
tion. That power must be exercised in a} equivalent of the value product of any 
manner palpably arbitrary to authorize a| vast competitive industry. The fact of 
judicial review of it, and it cannot be dis-|the muntiplicity of public planning and 
agencies, nevertheless, 
clearly see that there is no fair reason for |remains. But the influence of this fac- 
the law that would not require with equal| tor can be measurably reduced in pro- 
force its extension to others whom it| portion as our public economics are 
leaves untouched. (International Har-| placed on sounder foundations. 
vester Co. v. Missouri, 234 U. S., 199;} Where, in other words, the dictates of 
Carey & Hamilton v. Snook, supra; Silver | efficient government have led to the use 
ve Silver, 74 U.S. (L. Ed.) 67; Standard|of adequate budgets, and the planning 
Oil Co, v. Marysville, 279 U. S. 582;|of expenditures over a series of years, 
Barbier v. Connolly, 118 id. 27; Christy 


over a certain weight, rests upon an ac- 
tual, substantial difference between that 
class of individuals and others, and it in- 
volves no such arbitrary or unreasonable 
discrimination as to justify this court in 
declaring it unconstitutional. 


The poaament of the circuit court is 


ple v. City of Chicago, 337 id. 100; Brest 
v. Commissioners of Insurance, 169 N. E. 
(Mass.) 657. 

It is incumbent upon the one invoking 
the protection of the Fourteenth Amend- 


\ (Corpora- | 
tion Com. v. Lowe, 74 U. S, (L. Ed.) 517.) | ported by Mr. Commissioner Edmunds is 
This statute, which makes the weight of | hereby adopted as the opinion of the 
the load the determining factor and) court, and judgment is entered in accord- 
which applies to those who propose. to| ance therewith. 

transport over the public highways loads! Judgment affirmed, 


|expenditures that is used in the con- 
{struction of highways, where improved 


¥ 
After the assessments had been made 


| by the court, an action by the receiver 


{it would appear to be possible to use| practices and better planning may in the| for judgment against the stockholders 


|the machinery so set up for the purposes | 


|@ program is deemed necessary. 
| existence of future five or 10-year pro-/ posed controls over public construction, | 





of accelerating public works when such 
The 


grams of public projects, as in the cases 
of Cincinnati and Detroit, or in the 
building’ of subways and water supply 
systems in New York City, has created 
the requisite machinery of control. In 
general, the activities of city and re- 
gional planning commissions, of bureaus 
of municipal research, and of voluntary 
conference committees such as exist in 
Rochester and Philadelphia, or an agency 
like that recently created by the Gov- 
ernor of New York State, have hastened 
the prospects for future planning and 
control. 


Seasonal Variation in 
Public Works Found 


A factor in the planning and control 
of public works is their high degree of 
seasonal variation, which, if it were 
found to be unavoidable, might prevent 
a substantial increase in the volume of 
such undertakings during the Winter 
months. A study of the seasonal varia- 


, ; 8 jtions in various types of construction 
Per Curiam: The foregoing opinion re- 


contracts from 1919 to 1928 disclose the 
widest variations among contracts for 
public works and public utilities. Re- 
sults arrived at by comparing the aver- 
age deviation of the seasonal index from 
100 and the range from the lowest to 


|been reduced in many other types of 
| construction. 


the prevailing theories show the uncer- 
tainties characteristic of many of our 
explanations of basic economic prob- 
lems. The increase in the volume of 
public works as a direct solution of the 
unemployment problem has historically 
proved a failure. This method has failed 
to absorb a substantial proportion of 
the unemployed; it has led to the un- 
dertaking of works not really required 
bv the Government; and to great wastes 
in the administration of the job. 

The method of the “prosperity re- 
serve” involving as it does the retarda- 
tion of public works, has produced fur- 
ther difficulties. In many periods pub- 
lie construction is subject to natural 
retardations due to money stringency, a 
tight labor market, the rising cost of 
materials, or like factors. The bulk of 
American governments also would seem 
to be far behind in their programs for 
meeting the physical necessities of the 
situation. Retardation would, therefore, 
meet with resistance on the part of pub- 
lic officials, ‘The most feasible form of 
control, consequently, appears to be that 
of the temporary acceleration of works 
already projected. The effective achieve- 
ment of this goal depends, in turn, on 
the progressive improvement in the 
management of our many governments. 


On the question of the uses of pro-| 940, 


barred until the expiration of ten years 
from the date of the assessment, C. 3 
See Litchfield v. Roper, 192 N. C. 
202, 134 S. E. 651. In the instant case, 
no receiver has been appointed, and c. $8. 
240 is not applicable. It is applicable 
only to an action brought by the re- 
ceiver of an insolvent banking corpora- 
tion to recover judgment for the amount 
due by a stock cier on an assessment 
made against him by a court, under the 
precedure which obtained in this State 
rior to the enactment of chapter 113, 
Public Laws, 1927. , 
Whether or not the Corporation Com- 
mission has the power, under C. S. 218 
(c), to take possession of a banking cor- 
poration organized under the laws of this 
State, which prior to the enactment of 
chapter 118, Public Laws of 1927, had 
with its consent and approval trans- 
ferred all its assets and liabilities to an- 
other bank, and ceased to do business, as 
authorized by statute, and to proceed 
with the liquidation of such corporation, 
need not be decided in the instant case. 
In any event, this proceeding against 
the stockholders of the Bank of Beula- 
ville can not be maintained, for that the 
proceeding was not begun until more 
than three years had elapsed from the 
date of the transfer by the Bank of 
Beulaville to the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company of all its assets and liabilities. 
There was no error in the judgment. 
Affirmed. 


¥ 


» 


future reduce these ranges as they have! for the amounts due by them was not , 


’ 
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ule on Tax Held 


iin Unite Stree Dany 


Not to Bar District Court Action 


Stay in Proceeding by 


Tribunal Suggested 


Where Board Had Power to Settle Con- 


troversy in 


Richmond, Va.—Where a_ taxpayer 
started suit in the District Court and 
later took an appeal to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the fact that the Board had 
power to decide the question pending in 
the district court did not deprive that 
court of jurisdiction, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit has held, 
reversing its prior decision on this point 
(V U.S. Daily, 642). 

After the taxpayer had started suit in 
the district court for recovery of an al- 
leged overpayment, the Commissioner, 
instead of allowing the claim for refund, 
imposed an additional tax, and his deci- 
sion was appealed to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. The Board had power not only 
to decide whether the additional tax was 
properly imposed, but also to determine 
if there had been an overpayment, the 
opinion explained. 

In such a case, the court suggested, 
the district court could hold up its deci- 
sion until the Board had acted and thus 
séttle the entire controversy. 


Shares of stock in the estate should 
have been valued as of the date of the 
decedent’s death, and the fact that the 
executors made an advantageous arrange- 
ment under which they were disposed of 
for more than market value would not 
ot the amount of the tax, the opinion 

e 
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Pye RYLAND CAMP ET AL., EXECUTORS 


v. 
* UNITED STATEs. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 

: No. 2395. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

astern District of Virginia. 

Toy D. SAVAGE for appellants; CHARLES 
T. HeNDLER (PAUL W. KEAR and 
CLARENCE M. CHAREST on the brief for 
appellee. 

Before Parker and Nortucutt, Circuit 
Judges, and Soper, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Cort 
Oct. 21, 1980 

Parker, Circuit Judge.—This was a 
suit: under the Tucker Act to recover the 
Federai estate tax paid by the executors 
of P. D. Camp, deceased. Recovery was 
asked on the ground that 625 shares of 
stock in the Camp Manufacturing Com- 
pany had been overvalued in the return 
and that, upon a proper valuation 
@hereof, no tax was due. The judge below 
heard the case upon the merits, found the 
value of the stock to be greater than 
shown in the return and rendered judg- 
ment in behalf of the United States. 
From this judgment the executors have 
appealed. . 

Much evidence was taken in the court 
below as to the value of the stock in con- 
troversy. The evidence of appellants 
tended to prove that it was worth not 
more than $500 per share. The evidence 
in behalf of the Government showed a 
value as high as $2,000 per share. The 
learned trial judge, after a careful analy- 
sis of the evidence, made the following 
findings of fact on the question of valua- 
tion: 


Company Paid $1,500 
Per Share for Stock 


Its Entirety 


they placed an arbitrary value on the 
stock. I own one voting share in the com- 
pany. There was an estimate made of 
the indebtedness and assets of Mr. P. D. 
Camp after he died. It was considered 
necessary for the company to take the 
stock owned by the estate of Mr. P. D. 


Camp at the price of $1,500 per share in} 


order to cover the indebtedness due by 
the estate to the company, in order for 
the estate of Mr. P. D. Camp to liquidate 
or be solvent.” 


Valuation of 


Shares by Judge 


While ordinarily we are concluded by 
the findings of the trial judge on ques- 
tions of fact, if they have substantial 
‘support in the evidence, we think that 
here the finding of an average value of 
$1,126.64 for the shares in controversy is 
vitiated by an error of law. The learned 
judge, while finding that shares of the 
corporation had a market value of $850 
per share at the time of decedent’s death, 
placed a value of $1,500 each on 266 
shares because, pursuant to a family tra- 
dition, they were subsequently taken over 
by the corporation at that valuation in 
cancellation of an indebtedness vwing by 
decedent. 


He did not find that the 266 shares had 
any such market value; and the evidence 
is that this valuation was placed on these 
shares by the company because it was 
considered necessary for the company to 
take them at that price for the estate of 
decedent “to liquidate or be solvent.” The 
judge found that “thereby the market 
value of that particular stock is fixed and 
ascertained at $1,500 per share, as the 
estate was the beneficiary to that extent 
therefrom.” In this we think that there 
was error. 

In determining the value of the estate 
of a decedent for purposes of taxation, 
property owned by him is to be given the 
value which it had at the time of his 
death. Revenue Act of 1921, section 402, 
41 Stat.. 278, 26 U. S. C. A., 1094; Appeal 
of Howard K. Walter et al., 2 B. T. A.., 
453; Appeal of Annie S. Kenriedy et al., 
4B. T. A., 330, 333; Ickelheimer v. Com- 
missioner, 14 B. T. A., 1817, 1820. The 
estate tax is a tax upon the passing of 
the estate of decedent, and in determin- 
ing its amount the value of the estate 
must be taken at the time that it passes, 
i. e., at the time of death. Subsequent 
gains or losses through fluctuations in 
values or through fortunate or unfortu- 
nate trades cannot be considered. 


Jurisdiction of Lower 


Court Affirmed 


In the case at bar, a very advantageous 
arrangement was made by the executors 


with the Camp Manufacturing Company, ! 


under which 266 shares of stock were 
taken over by the company at a price 
considerably in excess of what the court 
finds was the fair market value of other 
shares of the same stock, and as a result 
a large indebtedness of the estate was 
extinguished. This, however, did not “fix 
or ascertain” the price allowed as the 
| value of the shares at the time of dece- 
| dent’s death, any more than a sale of 
shares on the stock exchange several} 
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Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI1 are printed so that they can be cut /out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Courts—District courts—Jurisdiction—Effect of a 
peals— 

The taxpayer started suit in the District Court for the recovery of an alleged 
overpayment; later the Commissioner, instead of allowing the claim for refund 
imposed a deficiency tax and an appeal was taken to the Board of Tax Appeals: 
held that such appeal did not deprive the District Court of jurisdiction. and 
that the finding of the tribunal which first passed upon the question would be 
binding upon the other; suggested that in such a case the District Court stay 
proceedings until the Board has acted since the Board has power not only to 
review the deficiency assessment but to determing whether there was an over- 
payment and thus settle the entire controversy.—Camp v. U. S. (C. C. A. 4.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2773, Nov. 10, 1930, 


ppeal to Board of Tax Ap- 


Estate tax—Gross estate—Valuation— al 

The benefit to the estate of transactions subsequent to decedent’s death is 
not a matter to be considered in valuing the estate for purposes of taxation; 
the fact that the executors made a very advantageous arrangement under which 
certain shares were taken over by the company at a price in excess of their 
market value did not affect the value of the stock at the time of decedent’s death 
| but should be considered with the other evidence in determining such value.— 
Camp v. U.S. (0, C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 2778, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov. 8. 


No.unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


North Carolina Upholds Tax|New Jersey Increases 
On Wholesale Meat Dealers; State Levy on Gasoline 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Nov. 8. 


The North Carolina liggnse tax of 


$150 on wholesale dealers in meat-pack- | 
ing-house products who own, lease, or 
rent and operate a cold storage ware- 
house in connection with such whole-! 
sale business, is valid, the North Caro-jislature this year (P. L. 1930, p. 1055), 
line Supreme Court has just held in a|the increase was approved conditional 
case entitled Southern Grain & Provi-;}upon the sanction by the voters of a 
sion Co. v. Maxwell. The tax is im-}$100,000,000 bond issue. 
posed under section 135 of the North’ Persons using gasoline in motor boats 
Carolina Revenue Act. \will be required to pay the 3-cent tax 
“Wholesale grocers or dealers in meat!along with other users, the department 
| products are not liable for the tax un-|explained, but will be entitled to a 1-cent 
less they operate in connection with!refund upon filing a sworn ‘statement 
their wholesale business a cold storage|setting forth the purpose to which the 
warehouse or refrigerating room of some}fuel was put. \ 
character or description,’’ the opinion 
said. Such a classification is réasonable | 
and not arbitrary, it held. 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 8. 
An increase in the gasoline tax from 
2 to 3 cents has been called to the at- 
tention of motorists by the State Motor 
Vehicle Department. 


Kentucky Inheritance Tax 
On S. P. C. A. Bequest Void 


Missouri to Tax Gasoline | 
Used by State University | 
A bequest to a society for the preven- 


State of Missouri: [tion of cruelty to animals is not subject 

| Jefferson City, Nov. 8. | to the Kentucky inheritance tax, yor 

Gasoline used in automobiles belong-|court of appeals of that State has held 

}ing to the State University is subject to|in a case entitled Commonwealth v. Nel- 
the gasoline tax, Assistant Attorney|son’s Administratrix. 

General Carl J. Otto has ruled. The law exempts charitable bequests, 


— $$ ——— but the Commonwealth’s contention can- 
Higher Tobacco Dutv not be sustained that the proper mean- 
J 
Proposed in Germany 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Noy. 8. 


} 


jing of the words “charitable” or “chari- 
table purpose” is a provision for human 
beings only, the court ruled, saying “The 
common law is in force in Kentucky, and 
at common law these terms included a 
provision for the prevention of cruelty 
|to animals.” 

The Commonwealth insisted, the opin- 
ion pointed out, “that in the statute re- 


Bill Carrying Higher Levies 
Pending in Reichsrat 


An increase in the impoxt duty on un- 
manufactured leaf tobacco from 80 to 400 
reichsmarks per 100 kilos (equivalent 
roughly to a change from 8% to 42% 
cents per pound) is unofficially reported 


ferred to and that as these refer only to 
human beings the other words should be 
given the same meaning. But clearly 
a words in the staute were in- 
fhe Included among thegmeasaresfor|sanded, fo make 3t,apntieable, to, ‘any 
the balancing of the Germ&n budget and | ~ hie. are ~ F aes aaa 
general tax reform proposed by Chan- | 8 goer ie Seeeete the plains words 





Under an act passed by the State leg- | 


ligious and educational trusts are re- | 


_ “8, That at the date of the death of} months later would have done. 
decedent, P. D. Camp, his estate was in-| he fact that the estate was the benefi- 
debted to Camp Manufacturing Company | cjary to the extent of $1,500 per share 
in the amount of $399,000, and that by| from the stock which was transferred did 
¢ arrangement which carried out the! not affect the value of the stock at the 
mily tradition and understanding his|time of death, and the benefit to the 
estate was allowed to cancel, or return or | estate of transactions subsequent to death 
sell to that company 266 shares of said| was not a matter to be considered in val- 


stock at $1,500 per share, in cancellation 
or repayment of this indebtedness of 
$399,000, and thereby the market value 
of that particular stock is fixed and ascer- 
tained at $1,500 per share, as the estate 
was the beneficiary to that extent there- 
from. 

“9, That the remaining 359 shares of 
said stock had a market value of $850 per 
share as of Feb. 5, 1924, or an aggregate 
value of $305,150. Placing a value as 
hreinabove stated of $1,500 per share on 
266 shares of the capital stock of Camp 
Manufacturing Company, or a total value 
of $399,000, and a value as hereinabove 
stated on the remaining 359 shares of 
$850 per share, or a total value of $305,- 
150, the average value per share is deter- 
mined as $1,126.64.” 

The finding by which a valuation of 
$1,500 per share was placed upon 266 
shares of the stock was based upon the 
following testimony of one Fitzgerald, 
an auditor of the Camp Manufacturing 
Company: 

“The company took over 266 shares of 
the stock formerly belonging to Mr. P. D. 
Camp and it was credited at a price of 
$1,500 per share. At the same time other 
stock of the company was taken over 
from J. L. Camp, P. R. Camp, J. L. Camp 
Jr., J. M. Camp, Mrs. Sallie C. Ray and 
the same amount was allowed for all of 
that stock, $1,500 per share. There was 
no money passed in any instance. The 
stock was simply credited to the respec- 
tive stockholders as against money or ac- 
cumulated accounts, regardless of whether 
it wax cash or property. When I went 
with the Can.p Manufacturing Company 
in the year 1905, Messrs. R. J. Camp, P. 
De gamp and J. L. Camp, three brothers, 
welte in charge of the company and it 
was operated and managed by them from 
1905 and theretofore until 1915. They 
nad sole supervision over and I would 
say dominated the company entirely. 


Officials Borrowed 


From Company Funds 


“Prior to 1919 the affairs of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company were conducted 
more on the order of a partnership than 
it wads a corporation. The individual 
stockholders were permitted to withdraw 
any amount from the company that they 
needed and their accounts charged there- 
with. The same condition extended from 
1917 up until 1924. At the time Mr. R. 
J. Camp died in 1915 he was indebted 
personally to the company for approxi- 
mately $220,000 and the corporations or 
companies in which he was personally in- 
terested also owed the company probably 
$500,000 which made a total indebted- 
ness of Mr. Camp of approximately 
three-quarters of a million dollars which 
he was either personally responsible for 
or responsible for morally or as endorser 
to the Camp Manufacturing Company, 
Outside of that he had other indebtedness 
which also had to be liquidated. 

“The Camp Manufacturing Company, 
in order to show that he had some estate 
agreed to place an arbitrary value of 
$1,250 a share on his stock in order to 
show that his assets at the time of his 
death equaled his liabilities. They as- 
sumed and paid all of his liabilities, and 
in order to have enough assets to meet 
his liabilities and leave something over 
¥ keep the estate from being insolvent, 


uing the estate for purposes of taxation. 
The judge below in determining the value 
of the stock at the time of death had the 
right, of course, to consider the price at 
which it was taken over, along with the 
other evidence in the case bearing on that 
question; but he erred in holding that by 
that transaction alone its value was fixed 
and ascertained. 

On the first hearing of the case, we 
were of opinion that, because the execu- 
tors had appealed to the Board of Tax 
Appeals from notice of a deficiency asses- 
ment, there was: no jurisdiction in the 
court below to proceed with the hearing 
of the case, in view of the fact that the 
Board was given authority to determine 
the amount of any overpayment as well 
as pass upon the deficiency, and of the 
provision of the statute that, after such 
| appeal had been taken, no refund in re- 
spect to the tax should be allowed and no 
suit for the recovery of any part of same 
should be instituted. See Act of Feb. 26, 
1926, section 319, subsections (a) and (c). 

Upon further consideration, however, 
we think that the court did have jurisdic- 
tion, in view of the fact that the action 
was instituted before the appeal of the 


Claims in Ohio Steel Foundry Co. v. 
United States 88 Fed. (2d) 144; and a 
careful study of the opinion in that case 
has convinced us that the conclusion there 
reached is the correct one. 

As the appeal pending before the 
Board of Tax Appeals involves identi- 
cally the same question as the case here, 
i. e., the value of the stock at the time of 
decedent’s death, the finding of the tribu- 
nal which first passes upon the question 
will be binding upon the other. For this 
reason the court below, if it thinks proper 
to do so, may, upon application, stay pro- 


was instituted first, it appears that it was 
not instituted until after there was indi- 
cation that a deficiency assessment would 
be made. 

Furthermore, the amount involved in 
the appeal before the Board is much 
larger than the amount involved here, 
the Board is given the power to deter- 
mine the refund, if any, to which the 
executors are entitled, as well as to pass 
upon the deficiency claim of the Govern- 
ment, and thus settle the entire contro- 
versy, and the Board has facilities for 
passing upon tax matters which, in the 
nature of things, the courts cannot have. 

We do not intend to direct how the 
judge below shall exercise the discretion 
as to proceeding with the case or staying 
proceedings until the Board has acted, 
but merely to indicate that, in our opin- 
ion, he has such discretion and‘ that the 
matters whi¢h we have mentioned are 
matters which he may propery consider 
in exercising the same, to the end that a 
scramble to obtain a decision in one ‘tribu- 
nal in advance of action by another may 
not result and that such proceedings may 
be had as will result in an orderly and 
complete determination of the question in 
controversy, 

The judgment below will be reversed 


| 
| ane the cause will be remanded for fur- 


ther proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion, 
. Reversed and remanded. 


Board was taken. The question has re- | 
cently been passed upon the Court of | 


ceedings in this case until the Board of! 
Tax Appeals has acted. While this suit| 


| gram received in the Department of Com- | 
merce from Commercial Attache Groves 
at Berlin. 

These duties would apply to tobacco} 
imports from all foreign countries, there 
being but one scale of duties on tobacco 
in the German tariff. It is understood 
that the chancellor’s program contem- 
plates also an incre.se in the German 
excise taxes on tobacco products al- 
though no details are yet available re- 
garding the new scale of excise taxes, 

The government bill containing this 
and other proposed changes in German 
|taxation is now under discussion by the 
Reichsrat. It is reported to be the ex- 
pectation in Germany that the passage 
of the bill through the Reichsrat and 
the Reichstag will take at least three 
| weeks, and possibly longer. 

The official text of the bill has not yet | 
been made public and no further details 
or official confirmation are obtainable. 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Texas to Pay Taxes 
For State University, 


Constitutional Amendment Pro-; 


vides for Levies by Counties 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 8. 


! Under the recently adopted Constitu- 
tional Amendment, the State of Texas 
will pay county taxes on University of 
Texas lands, according to a statement 
by Rep. Penrose B. Metcalfe, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee for Land Tax 
Amendment. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Equalization of taxation and the re- 
‘moval of an injustice uf long standing in 
| 17 Texas counties were effected by adop- 
tion of the Constitutional Amendment 
by which the State will pay out of its 
general fund to the counties affected, a 
sum representing county taxes on the 
University of Texas lands within their 
borders. Values of the land will be 
fixed by the State Tax Board, under 
express provision of the amendment, 

The 2,000,320 acres set apart for the 
University of Texas as an endowment 
rightfully belongs to the State of Texas, 
and the courts have so construed it. 
Therefore, it was but right that the State 
should make remittance to the counties 
for taxes upon the land for county pur- 
poses. 

Other public lands are made to pay 
their pro-rata part of improvements. 
The penitentiary lands pay taxes for 
county purposes, the Legislature having 
seen to that by enactment in 1910. The 
people voted in 1926 for an amendment 
taxing county-owned school lands, 


The University land tax amendment 
revises the wording of Section 16, Art. 
VII of the Constitution to read; “All 
land mentioned in Sections 11, 12 and 15 
of Art. 7 of the Constitution of the State 
of Texas (the University endowment), 
now nelongine to the University of 
Texas, shall be subject to the taxation 
for county purposes to the same extent 
as lands privately owned; provided they 
shall be rendered for taxation upon val- 
ues fixed by the State Tax Board; and 
providing that the State shall remit to 
each of the counties in which said lands 
are located an amount equal to the tax 
imposed upon said land for county pur- 
poses.” 





cellor Bruening, according to a cable-| 
State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Iit.—Atty. Gen.’s Opinions, yr. ended 1929. 
O. E. Carlstrom, Atty. Gen., Springfield. 
Tenn.—Senate Journal of 65th Gen, Assem- 

bly. Nashville, Jan. 3, 1927. Cedric 
Hunt, Chief Clerk, Fount T. Smothers, 
Asst. 
Pa.—Rept. of Ins. Comr.—Part 1. Fire & 
Marine Ins. 1929. Harrisburg. 
La.—Statistical Rept. of Atty. Gen. to Gov. 
and Legislature Apr. 30, 1928, to May 1, 
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Corporation Tax 
On Installment 
Sales Clarified 


{ 

California Ruling Holds 

Method of Making Fed- 

eral Return Does Not Af-! 
fect Report to State 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 8. 

The fact that a taxpaying corporation | 
has elected to make its Federal income | 
tax report on an installment basis does 
not require it to make a State return on 
the same basis, the Attorney General of 
California, U. S. Webb, has ruled. 

In the case of installment sales made 
prior to Jan. 1, 1928, this may result in 
allowing a deduction: for Federal income 
tax accrued upon net income which was 
not returned for State purposes, the 
opinion explained. 

Suppose a corporation made install-| 
ment sales in 1927 which were outstand- 
|ing on Jan. 1, 1928, that year being the 

first “taxable” year for a calendar year 
corporation under our act, the opinion 
says: I 
| “In 1928 the corporation makes a re-| 
| turn to the Federal Government on the 
installment basis and pays a tax, Say,| 
| of $100. | 
; “In 1929 the corporation makes a re-| 
| turn to the State on the basis of income 
| received in 1928, the basic or ‘taxable’ 
; year, On this return the corporation 
treats the installment sales made in 1927/| 
| as closed transactions s0 that the in-| 
‘come therefrom will be treated as in-| 
;}come received in 1927, and, therefore, | 
{not returnable as income for 1928 or! 
subsequent years; Consequently the cor-| 
poration pays no tax to the State on| 
such income, but, nevertheless, from the! 
income reported on its 1929 return to| 
the State it deducts the Federal tax paid 
on those same contracts, atid presumably | 
| will continue to do this. until the final| 
| installments are paid and the final tax| 
| paid to the Federa! Government 
| “This results, as you state, in a deduc- | 
| tion being claimed for an accrual Fed-| 
‘eral tax on income which has not fig- 
| ured in the tax base on the State return.” 
_ This is permissible, the opinion ruled, | 
citing sections 8(c) and 20 of the Cali-| 
| fornia statute, 1 
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Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- | 
| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- | 

sion of The United States Daily. The 
| Library of Congress card numbers are | 
| given. In ordering, full title, and not | 
| the card numbers, should be given. 


| Ann. Rept. of American Historical Assn., | 
| for Yr. 1927, Supp.—Writings on Amer- 

' ican History, 1927. Price, 85 cents. | 
| . (8-29891) | 
| Fruits and Vegetables, Guide for Setting 
| Up Local Cooperative Marketing Assn. | 
i —Bull. No. 1, Nov., 1930, Fed. Farm| 
| Bd. Free. (30-27143) | 
| Utah—Population Bull., ist Series, 15th 
| Census of U. S.z 1930. Bur. of Census; 

J, S. Dept. Price, 5 | 
| __ cents, 380-27142 | 
| Milling and Banking Qualities of World| 
eS 

1930, Percy Saint, Atty. Gen. Baton! 

Rouge. 
| Ga.—Ann. Rept. of Treas., yr. ended Dec. 
31, 1929. Wm. J. Speer, Treas. Atlanta. 
| Ga—86th Ann. Rept. Bd. of Trustees, Mill- 

edgeville State Hospital (formerly State | 

Sanitarium), yr. ended Dec, 31, 1929. At- 

lanta. ; 

Ga.—2d Ann. Rept. of Building and Loan} 
} Assns. Atlanta, 1929. Securities Comm. 
| Calif—Rules of Practice, Div. of Corpora-| 

tions, Dept. of Investment, Aug. 1, 1930, 

Superseding Rules Effective Je. 17, 1929. | 

Ga.—Biennial Rept. of Dept. of Agriculture, | 
Je, 25, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1928, Term of Eu-| 
gene Talmadge, Comr. | 
a.—Public Welfare—Human Side of Govt. | 
Services performed by State Dept. of Pub- | 
lic Welfare. Comer M. Woodward, Ex-} 
Secy., Atlanta, May, 1929. | 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Con 


ess. Fiction, books in for¢ign 


languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Turner, James W. On Abraham Lincoln’s 
trail from Hodgenville to Springfield. 
256 p, Evansville, Ind., Turner pub. ‘co., 
1930, 380-24329 


Young, Kimball. Source book for social 
psychology. 844 p, N, Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1930, 80-24441 


American federation of arts. Catalogue: 
International exhibition contemporary 
glass and rugs, 1929, 1930, 97 p., plates. 
Portland, Me., Southworth press, 1929. 
3830-13934 


American philosophical society, Phila. When 
Aristole comes again. 26 leaves, illus. 


8380-24549 | 


Bamberger, Louis. . . . Memories of sixty 
years in timber and piano-forte trades. 
270 p. Lond., S. Low, 1929. 30-24524 

Bijou, Ernest $S. Backwoods sketches. 
(Poems.) 71 p. N. Y., Plandome press, 
1929, 3830-24464 

Boyle, James E. Marketing Canada’s wheat. 
63 p. Winnipeg, Winnipeg grain ex- 
change, 1929. 80-14154 

Caldicott, John W. Values of antiques. 735 
p, illus. Bath, Eng., J, W. Caldicott, 1929. 

30-13943 


California writers club... . Poems, 1930. | 


vy. 1, Berkeley, Professional press, 1930. 
3830-24470 

Genetics of domestic 
rabbits. 31 p., plates, Cambridge, Har- 
vard univ. press, 1930, 30-24545 
Chidsey, Alan L. Rustam, Lion of Persia. 
271 p. N. Y., Minton, 1930. 30-24466 


Castle, William E. 


Codrington, Kenneth de B. Introduction to | 


study of mediaeval Indian sculpture. 31 
p, 21 plates. Lond., E. Goldston, 1929. 
30-13958 


Comey, Arthur C. General village plan of 
Birmingham, Mich, 29 p., illus, Birming- 


ham, Mich., Birmingham eccentric, 1929. | 


30-13960 


Dines, Cora P. White moonlight. 
93 p, Dallas, C. C, Cockrell, 1930. 

3830-24538 

Fletcher, Gustav L. Digest of physics, by 

.., and Joseph L. Bassches. 244 p., 
illus, N. ¥., Globe book co., 1930. 

30-24548 

Gillespie, Richard C. Youth turns in his 


sleep.” (Contemporary poets of Dorraice, | 


88.) Phila., Dorranee, 1930. 
30-24587 
arris, Frank. Oscar Wilde, by . . . and full 
and final confession, by Lord Alfred Doug- 
lass and My memories of Oscar Wilde, by 
Bernard Shaw. 470 p. N. Y., Coyvici, 
1930. 30-24463 
Headley, Lawrance C. The passion of Joan 
of Arc. (In verse.) 262 p. Lond., Pur- 
nell and sons, 1930. 3830-24468 
Jones, John P. Resumption and the dou- 
ble standard. Speech delivered in the 
Senate of U. S., Apr. 24, 1876. 172 p. 
Wash., D. C., McGill, printers, 1876. 
3830-14127 
The elements of fugal 
Lond., Oxford 
30-24523 


76 p. 
bt 


Kitson, Charles H. 
construction. 76 p., illus, 
univ, press, 1929. 

napp, Frank A. Idle moments. 
24 leaves. Ponca City, Okla., 
pr. co., 1930 

Maine, Basil. 


K 
Courier 
5 3830-24469 
Reflected music and other 
essays, 178 p. Lond., Methuen, 1930. 
30-24522 
Nolen, John. Comprehensive city plan, 
Roanoke, Va., 1928. 76 p., illus. Stone pr. 
and mfg. co., 1929. 30-18959 
Richardson, Emory A. Indiana and other 


a ited 


Wheats—Technical Bull. No. 197, Oct., 
1980, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price. 
35 cents. Agr. 30-1247 
Citator of Court Decisions and Internal 


Revenue Treasury Decisions—Supp. No. | 


1, Apr. 1, 1929, to Mar. 31, 1930. Bur. 
of Internal Revenue, s. 
Dept. Price, 10 cents. 


razilian Market for Belting—T. I. B. No. 


729. Bur, of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
Price, | 


merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
10 cents. 30-27107 
Travel Routes and Costs in Latin America 
—T, P. S. No. 100. Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 30-27077 
Plant Material Introduced by Off of Foreign 
Plant Introduction, Bur. of Plant Indus- 
try Apr. 1 to Je. 30, 1929 (Nos. 80019- 
80810)—Inventory No, 99. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 


(Agr. 7-1331) | 


Sash Hardware for Ships, General Specifica- 


tions—American Marine Standard H. No.! 


63-1930—AMSC 70, American Marine 
Standards Com., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents, 

Commercial Snappers (Lutianidae) of Gulf 
of Mexico—Bur. of Fisheries Doc, No. 
1089, U. S. Dept, of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. F30-32 

46th Ann. Rept. of Bur, of American Eth- 
nology, for yr, ended Je. 80, 1929. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Price, $1.90. 

(7-38073) 


(Poems.) | 


(Poems.) | 


Treasury | 


poems. 84 p. iMus. Evansville, nee {tee 
Burkert-Walton co., 19380. 30-2. Pt 
Robertson, Stuart, ed, Familiar essays. 
512 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 4 
30-24535. 
Romig, Edna D. Blue hills. (Contemporary 
oets of Dorrance, 90.) 102 p._ Phila, 
Dorranee, 1930, 80-2454 
Scott, George G. Laboratory manual of 
general biology. 125 p. N. Y. Crowell, 
1930. 30-24547 
Selden, Samuel. Stage scenery and light- 
! ing, by... and Hunton D. Sellman. 398 
| p, illus.” N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1980. 
30-24536 


| Shakespeare, William. Plain words on 
singing. 119 p., illus. JLond., Putnam, 


1929. 80-24621 


| Svabe, Arveds. Agrarian history of Latvia. 
124 p. Riga, B. Lamey, 1929? 30-14151 


Turner, Clair E...,. Health, by... and 
Georgie B. Collins.... Rev. ed. (Malden 
health series.) 232 p., illus, Boston, 
Heath, 1930. 3830-24546 

Williamson, Henry. The village book, illus. 
842 p. Lond., Cape, 1930. 30-24471 


Block, Dorothea R. New method for deter- 
mination of titanium and its separation 
from aluminum and certain other ele- 
ments, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia unw., 
1930.) 25 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-24552 
Bowman, Isaiah, ., , International relations, 
| (Reading with potpons. no. 60.) 52 p. 
Chicago, A. L. A.''1930. 3830-24600 
| Chandler, George'F. The policeman’s man- 
; ual, Rev. ed,''166 p, N. ¥., Funk, 1930. 
3830-24598 


|Cugle, Charles *H. Cugle’s practical navi- 
gation. New enl. ed, 7 p., illus. N. 
Y., Dutton, 1930, 30-24594 
Dubois, Paul. The education of self (L’edu- 
cation de soi-meme); translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards,... Rev. ed. 349 p. 
N. Y., Funk, 1930, 30-24602 


| Frank, Henry. Jesus, a modern study, 378 
' p. N. Y.,. Greenberg, 1980. 80-24607 
Gregory, John W., ed... . Repts. on geo- 
| logical collections from coastlands of 
Kenya Colony, by Miss M. McK. Wood; 
introduction by... (Glasgow univ. pub- 
lications, XVII.) 2382 p., illus, Glasgow, 
Jackson, Wylie and co., 1930. 30-24550 
Irish Free State. Tariff comm. ... Rept. 
on application for tariff on down quilts. 
(Rept. no. 5.) 25 p. Dublin, Stationery 
office, 1929. 30-14767 
Kernahan, Arthur E. Directed survey and 
visitation evangelism. 124 o Rey 
1980. 30-24603 
Kershner, Fredetick D. .. . Pioneers of 
Christian thought. 878 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs, 1930. 30-24606 
Knapp, George L. Boys’ book of Annapolis. 
273 p., plates. N. Y, Dodd, 1930. 30-24592 
Knudson, Albert C. Doctrine of God. 434 
p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 30-24605 
Lindberg, Conrad E. Beacon lights of 
prophecy in latter days. 256 p. Rock 
Island, Ill, Augustina book concern, 1930. 
30-24604 

McMahon, Edward. Supplement to Man- 
ley’s The pursuit of happiness for state 
of Wash. 99 p., illus. Chicago, Sanborn, 
1930. 30-24597 
Mackay, Ernest. ... Bahrein and Hema- 
mieh, Lankester Harding and Flinders 
Petrie. 39 p. Lond., British school of 
archaeology in Egypt, 1929. 80-14548 
Manley, ward. Pursuit of happiness; 
textbook in civics. 276 p., illus, Chicago, 
Sanborn, 1930, 30-24596 
‘Moss, James A. Officers’ manual, ,.. 7th 
ed. 488 p., illus. Menasha, Wis., Banta, 
1929. 30-24593 
| Petre, Edwin R, My European excursions. 
180 p. N. Y., Institute of foreign travel, 
1929 2? 30-14552 
Ostensen, Floyd C. New method for study 
of voltage-intensity relations. (Thesis. 
(Ph. D.)—-Univ, of Minn., 1930.) 1952- 
1356 p. Minneapolis, 1930. 30-24553 
'Reumert, Johannes. Commercial-geographic 
importance of situation of Copenhagen. 
| Comm. of Royal Danish geographical so- 
ciety. 182 p., illus. Copenhagen, The 
Society, 1929. 80-14736 
Roberts, Brigham H. Comprehensive his- 
tery of Church of Jesus Christ of latter- 
day saints, century I... . Published by 
the church. 6 v., plates. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Desert news press, 1980. %80-24609 
Roberts, John H. Concerning non-dense 
(Thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ. 
of Texas.) 30p. N.Y., 1930. 30-24551 
Smyth, Herbert W. Mast and sail in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Tllus.s New ed. 536 p. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1929. 80-24595 
Smyth, John P. Marriage and romance. 
160 p. N. Y., Revell, 1980. 80-24601 
Webster, Noah. ... Webster’s New inter- 
national dictionary of the English lan- 
W. T. Harris, ed. in chief; F, 
2620 p., illus. 
30-14248 
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guage. 
Sturges Allen, gen. ed. , 
| Springfield, 1929, 
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SMOKERS like ’em 


and stick to ’em— 


—that’s Why! 


© 1930, Liccers & Myzag Totaceo Co, 
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insurance Law 


In California Said 


Provision ‘on Qualification 
Of Agents Is Abstract, 
State Commissioner As- 
serts ; 


State of California: 
_ Sacramento, Nov. 8. 
In discussing the California insurance 
agents’ qualification law before the meet- 
ing of the California Association of In-! 
surance. Agents at, Sacramento, Nov. 1, 
the attorney far. the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Frank L. Guerena, said} 
that the provision which requires ‘the| 
Insurance Commissioner, from the evi-| 
denee: presented, .to determine- whether , 
the applicant intends to deal with the, 
general public or whether he is actuated | 
eeereelly by the prospect of writing 
siness with relatives, employers, 
friends or others whom he may control, 
is unsatisfactory. It confines the Com- 
missioner to the evidence presented to 


Utilities : 


New Rates Asked \7—— 
For Compensation 


New York Companies Said to 
Have Incurred Losses 
Recently ik 
State of New York: 

New York, Nov. 8. Repo 
New rates for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance for New York State as; ° 
filed .with the State: Insurance Depam-~ 
ment, to become effective Jan. 1, 1931, 
upen approval by the Department, con- 
template ‘some increase as a result of 
recent. unfavorable loss experience, ac- 
cording to an oral statement: Nov. 7 by 
the chief of the Rating Bureau of the 

Department, Joseph J.. Magrath. 
Mr. Magrath said the carriers writing 


Prospects are not promising for a fa- 
vorable gasoline demand during the six 
months ending Mar. 81, 1931, according 
to a-report submitted Nov. 8 by the 
ee ee 7: 5 ae 
workmen’s compensation have been re-, E@pnomies to the Federal Oil Conserva- 
quired to ieabe fotronend compensation | tion Board, now assembled at Chicago 
payments to injured-workmen during the; in annual convention. (A summary of 
past few years. The matter is now being | the report is presented on page 1). 
considered by the Department and new 
rates will .probably - be “promulgated 


shortly, he said. ; 
of which Joseph E. Pogue of New York, 


Business Gain Shown served as chairman. This ‘report, em- 


¥ bracing a national survey, of potential 


| Lyman Wilbur, as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, on Nov. 8 
made public.the report of the committee 


The Secretary: of the Interior, Ray | 


~@ 


a 


DAILY: MONDAY; NOVEMBER 10, 1930: 


‘Public Health - 


competitive basis with the rest of the 
world. Curtailment of supply, however, 
is essential to sustain the industry pend- 
ing more fundamental adjustments, but 
the difficulties involved in curtailment of 
supply should not be.permitted to ob- 
scure the larger issue with which this 
report, by definition, is not directly con- 
cerned. é 

The Committee desires to -point. out 
foreber that the Kettleman Hills and 
Belridge areas of California have enor- 
mous potentialities for the manufacture | 
of low-cost gasoline and unless these 
areas are promptly brought under a 
plan of unit operation,.much more dras- 


him and that :is normally furnished by 
the applicant, he said, who would not be 
expected to submit evidence against his | 


By Surety Company 


petroleum requirements, for the period|tic restrictions in» refinery operations 
Oct. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1931, was pre-| and crude oil production than are shown | 
| pared at the unanimous request of the|in this report will’ be required in all 
board of directors of the .American Pe-| other districts. .These areas, if com- 


application. ; ae i 

Mr. Guerena stated that: it should be 
the concern of insurance agents and the 
legislature to make certain that new en- 
trants into. the profession.are qualified 
to serve the public. He suggested that 
the agents’ asseciation “propose such} 
changes in the insurance’ law which in 
your judgment will fairly protect your 
business and the public.” { 

The. speaker distinguished . between 
regulation of a business by interference | 


operation. The State Insurance Depart-; 
ment, he said, was created for the good 
of thé insurance business, “for only by 
cooperating with that. business and con- 
tributing to its good will regulation pro- 
mote general welfare.” An insurance | 
agent has no vested right'to pursue his | 
calling absolutely unaffected. by regula- 
tion, Mr. Guerena observed, and no agent 
having his own good and that of his pro- 
fession at heart would want complete! 
freedom from regulation. 


The section of Mr. Guerena’s address | 
dealing with the qualification of agents | 
follows in full text: 

It has been suggested that as a result | 
of the widespread business depression | 
the ranks of insurance agents and brok- 
ers are being greatly augmented. | 
Whether or not that is so, it’ is common | 
knowledge that competition is sharply 
developed in all conrers of the insur-| 
ance field. In the last few years the 
agents’ licenses issued by the Insurance| 
Commissioner have virtually - tripled,| 
and today there are approximately 93,- 
000 insurance agents’ licenses outstand-| 
ing." * | 

In this connection it’ has been sug- | 
gested to me that I comment briefly on 
the qualifications feature of the pres-! 
ent statute providing for the licensing | 
of insurance agents. A large share of| 
responsibility for the proper qualifica- | 
tion of an’ applicant for an agent’s| 
license is cast by the law upon the com-| 
pany which the applicant seeks to rep-| 
resent as its agent. From that source| 
there must. come a written statement! 
that the applicant has. had the experi-| 


ence and instruction necessary to proper | 
performance by him in his agency du-| 
ties, and that he is of good reputation. 
Also the. company must state that the) 
applicant is ‘‘worthy” of a license. 
Direction of Law is Abstract 
This direction in the law is somewhat 
abstract, but presents no legal problem} 
for the company in making that state-| 
ment in- submitting its opinion. This} 
fact, however, does not lessen the com-| 
pany’s responsibility.. The duty devolv- 
ing upon the Commissioner under the 
statute is to determine upon evidence 
presented to him that the applicant is} 
of good repute; that a license issued to} 
the applicant has never been revoked;) 
that an application for a license has} 
never been rejected; that the applicant) 
intends to carry on the business of an} 
insurance agent in good faith, and that! 
he has had experience or instruction in} 
the lines of insurance he proposes to} 
write which will reasonably serve the) 
interests of the insurer and the in-| 
sured. | 
From the evidence presented to the} 
Commissioner he must also determine 





} 


whether the applicant intends to deal) 
with the general public or whether he| 
is actuated principally in applying for| 
a license by the prospect of writing busi- | 
ness with relatives or employers or} 
friends or interests which he is able to 
control. This provision is unsatisfac- 
tory, in my opinion. It confines the, 
Commissioner in that determination to 
the evidence presented to him. Normally} 
that is furnished to the Commissioner | 
by the applicant and of course the ap-| 
plicant does not and could not be reason- 
ably expected to submit evidence against | 
his application. 

However, even if the statute directed | 
that the determination be otherwise made | 
there would remain the difficulty, and| 


, Shows a total gain of $12,675,840. 


ifined its operations to the writing of 


| glass insurance and in 1929 it began writ- 


bilities. of $15,043,068. 


Examination Report Filed| 


With Superintendent of) 
Insurance in New York 





State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 8. 

An examination report, of the. Ameri- | 
can Surety Company of New York, .as 
of Sept. 30, 1930, shows the company 
had a gain from underwriting ‘of $1,920,- 
622 and a gain from investments of $7,- 
755,219, according to the Acting Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Be- 
han. This exhibit was shown to have 
covered the period from Dec. 31, 1926, 
the date of the department’s last: exami- 
nation, to Dec. 31, 1929. | 

With the underwriting and investment 
profit and stockholders’ contribution to 
surplus of $3,000,000, the eee 

e 
loss from cash dividends ‘to’ stockholders | 
of $3,799,911, brought the net gain in| 
surplus to $8,875,929. . 

The examination showed that the com- 
pany was incorporated in April, 1884, | 
with an original capital of $500,000, and 
through the ensuing years subsequently 
increased its capital to.$7,500,000. The 
paid in surplus on Dec. 31, 1929,; 


dividends paid since organization amount | 


|to $18,537,411. j cv : i ; 
| sive plant capacity, large inventories, and | 


Operations Expanded 
Up to Dec. 31, 1926, the company con- | 


fidelity, surety and burglary, the report 
shows, In 1927 it began writing plate 


ing liability, including property damage, 
and workmen's compensation. As of Dec. 
31, 1929, the company was licensed to 
do business in every State of the Union, 
including the District of Columbia; .also 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto’ Rico and: the 
Province of Ontario. 

The report shows the company. to be | 
in possession: of total admitted assets: of 
$34,501,131.73 and total liabilities, ex- 
cept capital, of $11,958,064. The surplus 
as regards policyholders was placed at! 

22,543,068, Which comprised the capital 


of $7,500,000 and surplus, over-all lia- | 





In the exhibit showing the stoek of | 
affiliated companies owned by the com- | 


pany, the basis of calculation used was | figures, creates a new: and perplexing | 
: $2,-| problem for the petroleum industry to | 
department meet, and additional curtailment of both |—— : 


n the par value and*amounted 
741,175. The insurance 
valued these shares at $5,507,005, which | 
was the allowed value. The.companies! 
were: Amsuco. Securities Company,| 


New York Casualty Company. 
bonds and stock owned Dec. 31, 1929,/ 
amounted to $20,386,511, and exceeded | 
the total book values to the extent .of | 
$4,192,128, which amount has been in-| 


| troleum Institute on Oct. 3. 


A report of similar character was made 
by this volunteer committee. on °petro- 
leum economics on Mar. 25. Membership 
of the original committee consisted of 
J. Elmer Thomas, chairman; Joseph E. 
Pogue, secretary; Ray M. Collins, H. W. 
Lowrie Jr., and H: P. Grimm. When 


request for a sécond report was made/| 


Mr. Thomas was in Europe, but cabled 
his proxy to Mr. Pogue who, with the 
other members of the original commit- 
tee, undertook the surv¢’, completing the 
report in time for its consideration by 
members of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute now assembled at Chicago in an- 
nual convention. 
The report follows in full text: 


Report Supplements 
March Statement 


This report is a supplement to the 
committee’s report of Mar. 25 and-is 
repared at the request of Ray Lyman 

ilbur, chairman. of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board. The purpose of the 
report is to survey the supply and de- 
mand factors in the petroleum. industry 


| for the six months ending Mar. 31, 1931, 
to discuss the allocation of crude oil} 


requirements for this period to the prin- 
cipal producing areas, and to analyze 
the bearing of the imports of crude oil 


and its products upon the domestic sit- | 
; amounted to $4,000,000. The total cash/| uation. 


The petroleum industry entered the 
current business depression with exces- 


an enormous drilled up potential supply 
of crude oil. During the first six months 
of the depression, the demands for pe- 
troleum products were only moderately 
retarded and thus the curtailment sched- 
ules-in effect in the industry were suffi- 
cient to keep supply and demand in ap- 
proximate ‘balance, altoughh unfortu- 
nately no material progress was made 
toward the liquidation of inventories or 
in the reduction of drilling’ and capital 
expansion. 

In the late Spring, however, the aggra- 
vated severity of the business depression 
led to a much more adverse decline in 
oil consumption, until.in the Summer the 
demand for gasoline and:for all oil prod- 
ucts had fallen’ approximately’7 per cent 
below the levels considered normal for 


| that perjod.. This supplementary: drop | 


in consumption, together with the. un- 
certainty’ of the duration of the lower 


eee operations and crude oil produc- 
ion. 


In pointing to the need for further 


| Canadian Surety Company, Compania! curtailment of current supplies the Com- 
Mexicana de Guarantias S. A., and the| mittee feels that there may exist. in the} 

2 considerable misunderstanding | 
‘The aggregate market value of all/as to the role ‘of supply ‘curtailnient and | 
the benefits to be derived from such ac-| 


industry 


tion. It perhaps should be stated that 
curtailment of current supply is in the 
nature of an emergency measure and 


petitively drilled, have the capacity for 
perpetuating overproduction for a con- 
siderable period. 

The problem, of estimating the crude 
oil requirements of the country must 
be. approached through an analysis of 
the prospective consumption of gasoline, 
the, principal product of crude petro- 
leum, and a translation.of the gasoline | 
demand into the domestic crude oil 
pmecren to provide the necessary gaso- 
ine. 


The problem is complicated by the 
|impossibility of accurately gauging fu- 
ture demand at a time of acute eco- 
nomic unsettlementy as well as by the 
variations possible in the volume of 
components that go to make up the gas- 
oline supply. To meet these difficulties 
a range of estimates is presented which 
will serve to show the great significance 
of relatively small differences in demand 
and the leverage effect of changes in 
the ‘supply of cracked and imported 
gasoline; and from this range the most 
probable figures may be selected. 

The past statistics used in this report | 
| and employed as a basis for the calcula- 
tions are taken from the published re- 

orts of the Petrdleum. Division of the 
Jnited States Bureau of Mines. 


| Gasoline Consumption 


Diverted Downward 


The consumption of gasoline in recent 
| months has been sharply diverted down- 
ward from its normal course by the busi- | 
ness depression. To forecast the demand 
'for gasoline over the next six months in 
| consequence réquires a specific knowledge 
lof the trend of business activity during 
| that period. The basis for an accurate 
| forecast of business over the near-term | 
|future is not available and therefore a 
, dependable prediction of gasoline con- 
| sumption cannot be given. In major de- 
pressions, however, so fgr as evidence | 








Table 1.—Refinery curtailment necessary 
meet varying demands for gasoline dur- 
g the six months ending Mar. 31, 1931: 

j (Millions of barrels) 

Gasoline demand six-months ending Mar. 
31,.1930, A; per cent assumed .change in 
demand, B; indicated demand six months 
ending Mar. 1, 1931, Cj. supply at estimated 
October rate, D; chaos in sere E 

A ag = 


to 
‘in 


+30 
126 
+22 
+18 
eld 


230 
230 
230 
230 
230 


200 
204 
208 
212 


216 


2038 
208 
208 
208 
208 
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emote oy 


| 





| 
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| *Stecks Sept. 30 were 38.3 million barrels. 
| Curtailment of gasoline supply from esti- 
| mated October. rate to. result in’ stocks on 
| Mar. 31, 1931, of: 
j« : 46 
mill.-bbls. 
(Pet.) 


—~32 


50 
mill. bbls. 
(Pet.) 
—8 
—6 
—5 
eis +3 
5 —3 —1 
| Table’ 2.—Effect upon domestic crude oil; 


45 
mill. bbls. 
(Pct.) 

. ah « 
—8 
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Prospects for Gasoline Consumption 
In Near Future Declared Unfavorable 


* 


rt by Volunteer Committee to Federal Oil Conservation 
Board Suggests Adjustment of Production to Meet Situa 
Brought About by Depression = —— 


tion 


is available, gasoline ‘consumption . is 
drastically affected and shows. a lag of 
several months in following business ac- 
tivity, both on’ the downturn and on the 
upturn. 

During the third quarter of. the year,’ 
gasoline consumption was ruming about 
7 per cent, below a level celculated -as 
normal, and with the business. outlook 
still obscure the prospects, for a favor- 
able gasoline demand during the’ period 
under consideration are not promising: 
In the absence of a basis for precision, 
a range of demands. from a:decrease: of 
4 pér cent to an increase of 4 per cent 
has been forecast and this spread scems 
likely to include the actual developments. 
See Table 1. Present evidence is sugges- 
tive that. demand: is apt: to run toward 
the central or lower measures of this 
range. ; 

To transMte-this demand range into 
supply quotas requires the selection of 
a gasoline inventory objective for the 
end of the period, Mar. 31,'1931. The 
American Petroleum Institute has’ re- 
cently ascertained through questionnaires 
that an‘adequate gasoline working stock 
for Sept. 30 is 29,000,000 barrels, which 
when adjusted for natural gasoline is 
reduced to 27,200,000 barrels. Season- 
ally corrected, the latter figure becomes 
38,800,000 barrels on Mar. 31. While 
around 40,000,000 barrels therefore. ap- 
pears a desirable inventory for next 
Spring, the Committee has used. 45,000,- 
000 barrels, because of the shortness 
of the intervening liquidation period and 
the difficulty of attaining the lower fig- 
ure. In table 1, however, the calcula- 
tions have been made on the basis in 
turn of 40,000,000, 45,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 barrels so that the effect of vary- 
ing inventory assumptions may be ob- 
served. 

-It may be’ read from table 1 that a 
break-even demand, with an inventory 
objective of 45,000,000 barrels for next 
Spring, will require a curtailment of 7 
per cent in the gasoline supply from the 
estimated October rate. _Should demand 
show a decline of 4 per cent, a curtail-; 
ment of 10 per cent would be required. 
It is seen further that to gain an in- 
ventory position of 40,000,000 barrels, 
instead of 45,000,000 barrels, an addi-j; 
tional curtailment of 2 per cent would; 
be necessary. 


Effect of Gasoline Demand 
On Crude Requirement 


To convert gasoline demand into a do-| 
mestic crude oil réquirement- necessitates 
a consideration of the alternate sources 
from which gasoline is derived. The 
gasoline, or motor-fuel supply, is made 
up of five components: Straight-run gas- 
oline, obtained from crude oil by dis- 
tillation; cratked gasoline manufactured 
from gas and fuel oil; natural gasoline | 
extracted. from natural gas; imported 
gasoline; and benzol. The composition 
of the. gasoline supply in. September, 
1930 (thousand barrels daily), was as 
follows: a ee) | 


ee ome 
Cracked au 

Natural 

Imports 0} 


100.0 | 





“Largely cracked gasoline. 

It is seen that less than half the sup-| 
ply of gasoline is derived primarily from | 
crude oil; hence the variations in the 
other.components of gasoline have a pro-| 
found influence upon the demand for 
erude oil. Each barrel of gasoline from 
the -other-sourees replaces four barrels 
ot crude oil.. This relationship-is of far- 
reaching importance in the economics of | 
petroleum. 
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Mortality Rate 
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More People Live 


Shows Decrease) To Old Age Now 


Reports From 78, Cities. for 
Week Ended Nov. 1 Place 
Rate at 11.7 — 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the 
week ending Nov. 1, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.7 as against a rate of 12.0 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (17.4) appears for Cam- 
den, N. J., and the lowest 6.5 for Somer- 
ville, Mass. The highest infant mortality 
rate (145) appears for Richmond, Va., 
and the lowest for Fall River, Mass.; 
Portland, Oreg., -and. -Yonkers, N. Y., 
which reported no infant. mortality. ' 

The annual rate for’ 78 cities is 11.9 
for the 44 weeks of +1930, as against a 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. ' : 

The rates published -in ‘this ‘ summary 
are based upon midyear population es- 
timates- derived -from “the. 1930.-census. 
Cities -whose population. was found to 
be less than’ was indicated ‘by estimates 
heretofore used will'therefore appear as 
having: a higher déath rate than. usual, 
even though there-may have been no 


Than Formerly 


Longevity Records, However, 
No Greater Today Than 
Among Ancients, Illinois 
Report Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

der present-day conditions are! rare in- 
dividuals. Less than five out of each 100 
who died in Illinois last year had 
reached 85, 

If ‘the possibility is small that the 
champion long-lived fellow of today will 
greatly exceed the longevity records of 
certain ancients, the actuality of the 
present is that the number who reach 
70 and 80, and even 85, is greatly in ex- 
ss of former times. : Last year, for ex- 
ample, nearly 1,000 more’ people of those 
who’ died, in Illinois shad. rgached. 80, than 
of those: who-died the year before. The 
difference is that the ancients who sur-, 


vived to a ripe old age did so largely byy 
accident. whereas now, long life is in- 
creasingly a matter of.deliberate design. 
In 1929 over 10 per cent of the 87,789 


material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. ° ‘ 


cluded in the financial statement as a' should not be. expected to provide a cure 
nonledger asset,” the report says. |for the fundamental economic maladjust- 
Increase in Assets ments existing in the petroleum industry 

The summary of the report shows that! which arise from the circumstance that 


consumption of varying rates of gasoline de- | .In_table-2 is presented..a series . of 
mand, assuming gasoline stocks of 45,000,000 | gasoline demands translated into domes- 
barrels on Mar. 31, 1931; and ‘all curtailment |tic crude oil requirements on the as- 
of gasoline supply (rom the estimated Oc-|sumption that the other components of 


since the last examination the total ad- 
mitted assets of the company have in-! 
creased from $21,802,051, the liabilities | 


1; from $10,634,912 and the surplus from | 


$6,167,139. The net premiums written | 


088,392 for 1929, In the three-year period) striction of drilling, abridgement ‘of |Tate, Cs domestic crude oil required, thous- 
e imvestment ‘earnings | amounted to|plant expansion, and a modernization of | 424 barrels daily, D> indicatéd curtailment 
jthe:preyailing method of cru 


th 

$9,410,405 and the loss from the decrease 
m investment values amounted: to - $4,-| 
655,186. ! 


Decisions on Radio 


this activity is overdeveloped, overcapi- 
talized, and rests upon an unsound 
method of competitive off-set drilling. 
Curtailment of production alone can- 
not remedy these conditions; ‘to reach 


| increased from $9,340,190 in 1926 tq $10,-| the root of the difficulty will require re- 


de-oil pro- 


duction’ to. place this department of the| 


business in low-cost brackets and on-a 


Applications | 


Announced by Federal Commission 


Decision on broadcasting and wireless | 
applications as well as applications set | 


it is a real difficulty involving a practical|for hearing and petitions just received, 
if not a legal problem, of determining} have been announced by the Federal 
the motive “principally actuating” the| Radio Commission as follows: | 
applicant in making his application. The} Applications granted: | 
problem there comes from the vagueness | 


quency and service to point to point, 2,326, 
2,344, -4,140 ke., unlimited; 6260," 62%s 
12,210 ke., day only; 500 w. , 

KEG, Federal State Marketing Service; 
San Franciseo, Calif.; KRM, Los Angeles, 
Calif, granted modification of license . to 
cover additional transmitter; frequency 3,250, 


4 


WPDE, Police Department, Chicago, IIL.,| 
of the statutory language and the ob-| 
vious impossibility of obtaining from | 
the applicant, concerning his own mo-| 
tive, anything other than the statement 
that his motive is to do business as 
an insurance agent with the general | 
public. 

Similar comment may be made with 
respect to the statutory reference to the 
business which the applicant is “able! 
to control.” Some courts have said that 
public*interests can not conceivably be | 
subserved by prohibiting persons from| 
conducting the business of an insurance 
agent in connection with any other law-| 
-ful busiess in which they may be engaged. | 

It should be your concern, and the 
concern of the legislature which directs 
the course of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, to make certain that no one of 
your number, old or new, so comports 
himself in his agency activity as to bring | 
harm to a member of the public, and to 
make certain that the new entrants into 
your profession ate qualified to reason-} 
ably serve the’ public. 

It ig reasonable to expect suggestions | 
and demands for the improvement of | 
conditions surrounding a particular busi- | 
ness to come from the group engaged | 
in that business for they are in best | 
position to perceive and among the first 
to feel the ill effects of a wrong situa- | 
tion. There should be no hesitancy on 
your part to propose such changes in| 
the insurance law*’which ‘in your judg-| 
ment will fairly protect your business 
and the public. 





| Sion, 


granted license on 1,712 ke., 500 w., unlim- | 4744, 5,365 ke. unlimited time; 8,810, 10,010 
ited time. ke. during daylight only; 100 w. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., plane,|_,W2XAV, Bell Telephone Labs., Inec., Port- 
granted license, 333 international’ calling|@ble, Ocean Township, N. J., granted ‘re- 
frequency; 414 ke. working frequency for | newal of license 1,816 ke., 1 kw. power; Al, 
aircraft on sea flights; 500 ke, international A2 and A3 emission. 
calling and distress; 2,662 ke. eommunica-|_.WLO, American Tel. & Tel. Co., Lawrence- 
tion with ground stations on orange chain; | ville, N. J., granted renewal of license fre- 
5,690 ke, day only for.communication with | quency 10,550. 16,270, 21,420 ke., 20 kw.; 
ground stations on orange chain;* 8,650! Unlimited time. WNC, Lawrenceville, ‘N. J., 
ke. to be used when operating south of | granted renewal of license frequencies 9,750, 
Miami; 12 w. 14,470, 19,220 ke.; 20 kw. . 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Inc., Sayville, N. Y., granted construction 
permit to install tube transmitter to re-|ke., 50 w. Also frequency 1,584. 
place are. Calling 143 ke., working 109, | KHEPK, R. H. Jackson, Jr., ;NC+100-K, 
120 ke., 10 kw. power; unlimited time. | granted renewal of license frequency 3,106, 

Varney Air Lines, granted six néw li-|50 w. ms 
censes for airplanes, frequency ~3,106_ke.,| W10XF, The Chicago Daily News, Inc., 
national calling and working frequency for | Airplane X-855E, granted renewal of lieense 
itinerant aircraft; 50 w. 1,604, 3,256, 6,425, 8,650 ke. 200 w;. for 

WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Colum-!experiment’! operation. 
bus, Ohio; WAEC, Pittsburgh, Pa., gfanted| W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co,,.New 


license, frequencies 2,722, 2,734, 4,108 ke.,| York, granted authorit to operate. televi- 





granted renewal of ‘license frequency 2,392 


| 6,365 ke, day only, 8,015 day only, 12,180 day | sion station. “~W2XBS in band 2,000-2,100 kc., 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Portable, t 


tober rate) confined’ to straight-run refin- | 


3 ‘ 

: Six months ending Mar. 31, 1931. 
-- Per cent change in gasoline demand from 
previous year, A; Bequired runs of crude 
oil to stills, thousand barrels daily, B; in- 
dicated curtailment from estimated October 


Stow Oct. 18 rate, B 

B C. 
(Pect.) 
20 
zi6 
12 
+2 2220 “8. > 2180 —8 

+4 2310 —4 2270 —4 
Table 3.—Effect upon doméstic crude oil 
consimption of varying ates of gasoline 
demand, assuming ‘gasoline stocks of 45,- 
000,000 barrels sition 81,-1931, and cur- 
tailment of gasoline supply (from the es- 
timated October rate) applied on the same | 
| percentage basis tojall sources of gasoline.: | 

Siv months ending Mar. 31, 1931. 

Per‘ cent change in gasoline demand from | 
previous year, A; required runs of crude 
oil to stiils, thousand barrels daily, B; | 
indicated curtailment from estimated Oc- | 
tober rate, C; domestic crude oil required, 
thousand barrels daily, D; ‘indicated cur- 
tailment from. Oct. 18 rate, E: 

A B eC D 


E 
(Pect.) 
—20 
—16 
—12 


(Pet.) 
—4i 
—2 
* 0 


1950 
2040 
2130 


2000 
2090 


| 


(Pet.) 
—8.5 
—6.5 
—4.5 
—2.5 
—0.5 


(Pet.) 
778.5 
6.5 
4.5 
2:5 
0.5 


2220 
2270 
2310 
2360 
2410 


2180 
2230 
2270 
2320 
2370 


granted license,’ 1,980: ke., 500. w., unlimited 


me. 

KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
near Dodge City, Kans., granted modifica- 
tion of license to-move studio from near 
Dodge City. to National Bank Building, 
Dodge City, Kans) 


KZM,. Leon’ P. Tenney, Hayward, Calif., 
granted renewal Hicense, 1,370 ke., 100 
w.; shares with KRE, 

Set for hearing:, 

Southérn California Telegraph Co., Wil- | 
mington, Calif., réquests construction per- 
mit, 1 frequency between 1,500 und 2,000; | 

. 





only; 460 w.; Al emission to communicate | for temporary period pending informa] tele- |400 


with blue chain stations. Same company,| vision conference to be held sometime this 
Pittsburgh, Pa, granted license, frequen- | month. 

cies 393, 400, 414, 420 ke.; 100 w.; A’ emis-| KRSC, Radio Sales Corporation,, Seattle, 
to communicate with aircraft for} Wash., granted construction permit to;move 
temporary period ending Dee. 31, 1930. | transmitter and studio locally in’ Seattle, 
VAKE, same company, Camden, near Phil-|and make changes in modulator tube com- 
adelphia; WAED, Harrisburg, Pa.; WAEF,' plement. 

Newark, N. J., granted license, frequencies WHAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
393, 400, 414, 420 ke.; 100 w.; A3 emission,| Wis., granted construction permit to make 
to communicate with aircraft for tempo-|changes in equipment increasing maximum 
tary period ending Dec. 31, 1930, | power of equipment from 250 to 1,000%w. 
_. KGUF, Aeronautical Radio Inc.; Dallas; | KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
Tex,; WQDP, Atlanta, Ga.; KCUA, El Paso,' land, Oreg., granted license, 1,420 ke., 100 
Tex.; KCUB, Houston, Tex.; KGUC, Fort|w.; share. with KXL. 

Worth, Tex.; KGUD, San Antonio, Tex.;| WIAS, Morris W. Poling and James -F. 
KGUH, Waco, Tex.; WQDQ, New Orleans,| Poling, Ottumwa, Iowa, granted license, 
La.; KGUG, Big Springs, Tex.; granted/|1,420 ke. 100 w., unlimited time. 
niodificatioy of license for change in fre-' KOH, Jay Peters, Inc.,, Reno, *Nev., 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., ‘Seat- | 
tle, Wash., and San Francisco, request two | 
construction permits, 1 frequency between | 
1,500 and 2,000 kc.; 400 w. | 

The Adyent Christian Church, Ports- | 


;not be adjusted so that the burden. of 


the gasoline supply are maintained at 
the timated October rate with. the 
entire ‘required adjustment: made in 
straight-run refining. A glance at this, 
table reveals, on the basis shown, that 
the domestic crude .oil requirement will 
range from 1,910,000 barrels per day 
to 2,270,000 barrels per day, according 
to the rate of change in gasoline de- 
mand. ; 

A break-even demand calls for 2,090,-| 
000.barrels daily of domestic crude oil. | 
These figures suggest .such.a drastic 
curtailment in,crude oil production that 
it seems desirable to consider whether 
the other componénts of gasoline can 


curtailment. would fall less heavily 
upon the crude oil producer. | 

Cracked gasoline is subject to restric- 
tion by the shut-down. of cracking stills; 
this adjustment can be made with mini- 
mum dislocation’ to the crude oil situa- 
tion, but such action is hindered .by the 
competitive sale of antiknock gasoline, 
whose quality would suffer if Ceeapey 
of cracked gasoline were curtailed. 
Natura] gasoline is a by-product and its 
supply is not readily subject to control. 
Imports of gasoline could be cut down 
by manufacturing less at the source. 
Benzol is negligible in volume and may 
be disregarded. Despite difficulties, ‘all 
sources of gasoline supply. can be re- 
duced, if necessary. 

Table 3 shows the. effect of varying 
gasoline demands upon runs to stills and 
domestic crude oil required, under the 
assumption that the necessary curtail- 
ment of the gasoline supply is applied on 
the same percentage basis to all, sources 
of gasoline. It may be observed, on this 


Local Insurance Groups 
Lead Sales in Texas 


State’ of Texas: 
- Austin, Nov.-8.- 
The Chairman of the State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, W. A. Tarver, 
has just reported to Governor Dan Moody. 
that domestic life insurance companies of 
Texas wrote $382,000,000 of new busi- 
ness in the State during 1929 and non- 
resident companies wrote $377,000,000. 
For the first time, he’ said, the home 
companies surpassed’ the’ total of com- 
femies of other States doing business in 
exas. ; 


Investigation of Utilities 
To Be Resumed Noy. 12 


The hearings announced to begin Nov. 
10, on the Southeastern Power & Light 
Co., a holding corporation, have been 
postponed until Nov. 12. The sessions 
will be held at 10 o’clock in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s hearing room, 1800 
Virginia Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., in continuation of the financial and 
other phases of the Commission’s in- 
vestigation of power and gas utilities as 
directed by Senate resolution. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


State Regulation 
sicigall 


Public Utilities 


California 

The Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
has been authorized by the Railroad Com- 
mission to sell those portions of its electric 
distribution system in the City of Pasa- 
dena, in what are-known as the Bonestell 
and Lombardi annexations, to the city for 
$10,358, plus the cost of additions and 
betterments to the date of the transfer. 

The: South Coast Gas Co., operating an 
artificial gas system in Oceanside, San 
Diego’ County, has been authorized to sell 
its properties to the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Co. for $211,500, plus the 


_| cost of additions and betterments to the 


time of the transfer. 
Georgia 


The Wadley Southern Railroad has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to abandon’ 43 miles of its line between 
Creek Junction and ‘Kite and- between 
Swainsboro and Kite. 

The Georgia &‘Florida Railroad was given 
permission to discontinue service between 
Millem and Garfield and between Pendleton 
and Garfield. 

Massachusetts 


A- bill has been filed with the Clerk of | 


the House of Representatives providing that 
approval of the Department of Public Util- 
ities must be obtained before any foreign 
telephone or telegraph company doing bus- 
iness in Massachusetts can.issue stocks or 
bonds, 
Mississippi 

Complaints of violations of the full crew 
law by the Southern Railway. and the New 
Orleans.& Northeastern Railroad have been 
dismissed by the Railroad ‘Commission on 
motion of the Attorney General, George T. 
Mitchell, who filed the complaints on be- 
half .of a.railroad brotherhood organiza- 
tion. 

New Jersey 

The Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
pers has been authorized by the Board of 

ubjic Utilities Commissioners to issue 
96,000,000 of two-year 6 per cent notes and 
sell them at face value.to reimburse the 


| treasury for capital expenditures. 


_ The New Jersey Water Co. was author- 
ized to issue $125,000: of 5 per cent bonds 
at 85 and $76,500 of common stock at par. 


who diéd‘in Illinois had'reached 80 years 
of age, whereas in 1919, 10 years previ- 
ously, only 8° per cent could claim the 
distinction of being octogenarians, while 
in°1907 (statistics for 1909 are not avail- 
able) only 6.5 per cent had reached ‘80. 
More Reach Age of 70... 
The percéntage of people who reeled 
70 before death has more .than doubled 
in Illinois during the last 20 years. Thus 
in 1929 a little over 26 per cent of all 
who. died had’ passed their seventieth 
birthday anniversary. In 1919 only 26 
per cent had reached that age, and in 
1907 only 17. per cent. ; . 
If those who reach ‘the age of 50 years 
are’ considered itis found that consid- 
erably more than one-haif of all people 
who die now have lived through half a 
ceritury of time, whereas 20 years Ago 
in Illinois’ only a little more. than one- 
third of the‘ mortality occurred among 
people of 50-or more years old. . Thus 
57.6 per cent.of the 87,789 people who 
died in Illinojs last year had already 
celebrated the. fiftieth anniversary of 
their births, whereas in 1907 only 37.6 
per cent had enjoyed.that distinction. 
Since more people reach the age of 50 
and over, the average length of life has 
increased enormously. Since 1860'no les 
than 17 years have been tacked ont 
the average length of life in the United 
States. To understand the magnitude of 
that gain one has only to multiply 17 
by 123,000,000, .the approximate popula- 
tion of the United States. From this 
calculation’ it. appears that people now 
alive in this country will live.a combined 
total of more than. 2,000,000,000 years 
longer than they would if the death 
rates were the same.as those in 1860. 
The improvement in Illinois has been 
about. the same as that in the United 
States. 
The average length of life. in. the 
United States in 1860 was 41 years; in 
1901, 48.2; in-1909, 51.3; in 1919, 55.3; 
in 1927, 59.1; and in 1928, 58.2. 

Reasons for Extension 
The extension of average life expec- 
tancy -has.. resulted almost altogether 
from saving infants, children, and‘ young 
adults.. Mortality among infants, due to 
more scientific feeding, cleanliness, pro- 
tection from infectious diseases and. in- 
fant hygiene in general, has declin@ 
from 105 to 61 per 1,000 births in Ilhi- 
nois since the World War. Since 1910 
it has declined from 150. In short the 
infant death rate now in Illinois is much 
less than one-half what it was 20. years 


ee Eee ES a <eaSSSSSSs <penpetassssinseliiiisssnsnsnisengs> essentialist vss snsbosini ifs eneasnse snaps one oad 2 


ago. 

-Deaths in Illinois from typhoid fever, 
which occur mostly among people less 
than’ 30 years old, have dropped from 
1,039 in 1910. (a typical annual figure for 
that period) to 108 last year, and the 
fatalities from tuberculosis, another dis- 
ease primarily of young adults, have 
dropped from 7,049 in 1910 to 5,244 in 
1929. Large reductions in mortality from 
the diarrheal disorders, diphtheria, ma- 
laria, and scarlet. fever have also been 
recorded. 

These improvements, saving young 
life as they do, inevitably increase enor- 
mously the average length of ‘life, and 
by the same token become an important 
factor in the rising death rates from 
heart disease and cancer. These latter 
are diseases of the nether end of life and, 
with increasingly large numbers of peo- 
ple reaching the half-century mark, we 
must expect mounting death rates from 
‘old-age afflictions. At the same time a 
great deal can be done to prevent and 
postpone both cancer and heart. disease 
jas well as the other ailments which as- 
!sociate themselves with advanced age. 
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basis, that a break-even demand will ex- 
act a reduction (from the estimated Oc- 


|tober rate) of 4.5 per cent in refinery 


runs, anda like cutting down (from the 
Oct. 18 rate) in the domestic output of 
‘crude oil. 

Further, each variation of 1 per cent 
in the demand factor requires a corre- 
sponding adjustment of 1 per cent in the 
degree of curtailment; that is, if gaso- 
line demand drops an additional 1 per 


mouth, N. H., request construction permit |i an extra 1 per cent of curtailment 


1,120 ke., 100 w., Sundays only. 
application requested 1,270 kc., 


(Original 


Charles E. Meredith, Mobile, Ala., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

American Broadcasting Co., 


100 w., unlimited time. 

A. M. Quarterman, Tallahassee, Fla., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,200 ke, 16 
w., daytime, d } 


i set for) 
hearing in minutes of June 13.) 


Evanston, | 
Iil., request construction permit, 1,310 kc.,! 


will be required, and vice'versa. In view 
of the relationships brought out in. tables 
2 and 3, the committee feels that the 
present emergency calls for a reduction 
in all sources of gasoline supply, despite 
the inefficiency of maintaining 


ing can be justified only on the basis of 
expediency. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 11. d 


idle 
crackers, although a restriction of crack- | 


sitates an authoritative weekly review, which will enable the 


busy insurance executive, age 
to catch-up on these constant] 


Best’s Weekly. Bulletins co 


nt, broker, etc. to check-up or 
y changing -features. 


ver all happenings of. impor- 


tance, and are Timely, Authentic, Accurate and Educational. 


The Bulletins are issued in three’classes: 
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Railroads 


Plea for Control | 
Of Wheeling Line 
To Be Argued 


Hearing to Be Held Dec. 
10 on Petition of Taplin 
Railway to Acquire Road 
For Route to Sea 

Plans of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway to acquire control of the 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway as a/| 


“link” in a new Lakes-to-Seaboard rail | 
route, will be argued orally before the} 


entire Interstate Commerce Commission |Provements are contemplated or under-|tions by the Department of Commerce.|fully realized that the country is facing | September. 


at Washington on Dec. 10, it was an- 
nounced Nov. 8 by the Commission. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6486.) 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia, con- 
trolled by the Taplin interests of (leve- 
land, proposes to form the so-called | 
“Wabash-Seaboard System” contem- 

lated by the Commission in its final plan 
i the unification of the Nation’s rail 
properties into 21 competitive systems. | 


Control of Stock 

At the present time, however, the | 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s stock is 
held by the Pennroad Corporation, a 
holding company dominated by the same 
interests which control the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, although control ‘still remains 
with the Taplins through an agreement | 
bgtween the railroad and the holding | 
dimpany. 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad (Nickel Plate), a Van Swerin- 
gen road, is opposed to the Taplin plan | 
to purchase control of the Wheeling on | 
the ground that the public interest would | 
best be served by a union of that road ' 
with the Nickel Plate system. One of 
the chief arguments made by the Nickel 
Plate against the P. & W. Va. applica- 
tion is’ that since the actual ownership | 
of the Taplin road is tied up with a com- | 
pany affiliated with the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad, a competing system, the Com- | 





‘ mission should not allow the proposed 


acquisition because of the possibility that | 
competition will be eliminated between | 
the proposed new system and the Penn- | 
sylvania. 
Proposed Report | 

Assistant Finance Director C, V. Burn- ; 
side, presiding Commission official in the,’ 
case, supported the Nickel Plate’s con- 
tention in this respect, and in his pro-} 
posed report to the Commission recom- | 
mended that the application be denied | 
without prejudice to its resubmittal at | 
and when the Taplin road is‘once more | 
an independent carrier, free from entan- | 
glement with the Pennroad. 

In answer, .the Taplins asked for a 
“conditional approval,” actual acquisition 
of the Wheeling not to be effected until 
such time as the P. & W. Va. stock now | 
held by the Pennroad has been taken back 
by the Pittsburgh road. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie has long | 
been a “bone of contention” between the 
Pittsurgh & West Virginia and the major 
trunk lines in Eastern trunk line terri- 
tory. Several years ago, the New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and Nickel 
Plate roads each ‘purchased a one-third 
interest in the Wheeling. Shortly there- | 
after, presidents and directors of the} 


* three companies attempted to secure per- | 


mission from the Commission to hold of- 
fice as directors on the Wheeling. 
Protracted Hearings 

The. Taplins opposed these. director- 
ship applications, and protracted hear- 
ings ensued. At that time, Frank E.| 
Taplin, president of the P. & W. Va..) 
told the Commission that the trunk lines 


| Pittsburg, Kans.; Middlesboro, Ky. 


|a decrease of 4.58 per cent as 


| Nov. 8. | 


| Springfield, Ohio 


| Birmingham, Ala. .......... 


, Lineoln, Nebr. 


| Sioux City, Iowa 
| Bridgéport, 


| Springfield, 


Y Tue Unitep States DaILy 


Aviation 


irports Planned 
In Seven States 


A | 


' 


Brinkley, Ark., Also Contem-| 


plates Improving Present Field, | 
Weekly Bulletin Says | 


Establishment of seven airports in/ 
seven States and improvement. of. one| 
previously constructed airport in an-| 
other State is contemplated, the Aero-| 
nautics Branch of the Department of | 
Commerce announced Noy. 8 in making! 
public the airport bulletin for the week | 
ended Nov. 7. The full text of the an-| 
nouncement follows: | 

Airports proposed: 
Bell, Calif.; 


* 
Trade Generally, However, Continues 
Pessimistic Reports Come From Most Eu 


; *Brinkley, Ark.;| Some slight encouragement is re-|for the same month of iasi year, and for 

if.; Lexington, Ky.; Manistee,| ported in several British industries but|the past few days financial circles have 

Mich.; Dickinson, N. D.; Scranton, Pa.;!as a whole the general feeling of de-, beech less gloomy. 

Cleveland, Tenn.; Galveston, Tex. |pression continues, according to the 
Already established,,for which im-| weekly survey of world business condi-|of discouragement cont'nues and it ‘is 


Way. 

Airports established: Corning and Suf-| 
finsville, Calif.; Valdosta, Ga.; Caldwell, | 
Idaho; Engham, Ill.; Kokomo, 


The country realizes it is facing an ex-|the approach of an exceedingly difficult 
tremely difficult Winter, the review | Winter. Unemployment has increased in 
| States. | the following industries: Chemical; ship- 
Ind.;| Italy reports a further slackening of} building; engineering; some textile in- 
i r ; Du-| business although there is a feeling that | dustries; iron and steel industries, except 
uth, Minn.; Mount Healthy and Shelby, |the wave of depression has about run its; Pig iron; and in the distributive trades. 
Ohio; Burns and North Bend, Oreg.;|course. The Irish Free State and Hun-, , The iron and steel trades show little 
Pittsfield, Pa.; Stamford, Tex. |gary also report a continuation of the|¢hange during Oetoh.r. Genera: condi- 

Projects indefinitely postponed: Mon-j depression. Little change is shown in| tions remain quiet, with consumers’ re- 
toeville, Ala.; Blytheville and Warren, | the trade situation in the other countries |@uirements being met on a_hand-to- 
Ark.; Colfax, Galt and Sanger, Calif.;|covered by the review. The sections;mouth basis. Although employment in 
Willimantie, Conn.; New Smyrna, Fla.;! which deal with Europe follow 
Americus, Ga.; Rexburg, Idaho; Griggs-! text: 
ville, La Salle and Peorio, Ill.; Sigour- | ; 
ney, Iowa; St. John, Kans.; Biddeford, 
Me.; Plentywood, Mont.; Bridgeport, | 


| seasonal decline, activity on the whole is 
eis | being maintained at a high level. Coal 

Great Britain 
Great Britain—British business condi- | sonnal improvement in both domestic and 


in ful]| the building trades shows some slight | 
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Postal Service 


| Business Sentiment Slightly Better 
In Several Lines in Great Britain 


| 
| 
' 


*— 
Depressed, While 


ropean Countries, 


Weekly Survey by Department of Commerce Shows 


| public works are expected to aid indus-| 
itries and unemployment. Unemployed | 
registered with the Social Democratic} 


On the other hand, the general feeling | Trade Unions increased from 19,800 at! c 


} 


the end of June to 23,100 at the end of | 


| 


Italy 


Italy.—The most prominent develop-| 
|ments in the Italian economic situation 
iduring October were further slacken- | 
ing of business, more difficult collec- 
| tions and an accentuation of the general | 
depression—but notwithstanding these , 
‘characteristics, a feeling persists that 
|improvement is near and that, when once 
started, it will be very definite. 

{ As in other countries, a lack of con- 
| fidence seems to be the dominating fea- 
ture, for the banks have plenty of money | 


trade remains quiet, despite some sea-|and the saving institutions report more! Railro 


|than normal gains in deposits. 
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Shipping 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 8 made, public a rate decision 
which is summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3460.—Charcoal, wood and charcoal briquet- 
tes from, to and between points in southern 


territory, and between points in southern | 


territory and points in official territory, also 


from points in southern territory to points | 


in western trunk line territory. 1. Proposed 
rates on 
quettes, in carloads, between points in south- 
ern territory and between points in that 
territory and points in official classification 
territory found justified. Suspension orders 
vacated. 2. Proposed rates on the above 
ommodities from points in southern terri- 
tory to Missouri River cities and other desti- 
nations west of the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled. Proceeding dis- 
continued. 

es * 

Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases Announced | 


The Interstate Comn.erce Commission | 
| on Nov. 8 made public decisions in finance | 


cases which are summarized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 8438.—Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Company acquisition, 
construction and operation. Certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Northeast Oklahoma 
ad Company (1) to acquire and oper- 


wood charcoal and charcoal bri- ’ 


Ship Operators 
Conform to New 


~ Load Line Rules 


‘Commerce Department Has 
Received More Than 1,- 
800 Applications; Coast- 
wise Situation Studied 


More than 1,800 applications for the 
jassignment of load lines on ships in ac- 
cordance with the regulations adopted 
iby the Department and made effective ~ 
Sept. 2, 1930, have been received by the 
‘Bureau of Navigation, the Department 
of Commerce announced Nov. 8. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The load line regulations were ap- 
proved ky the Secretary of Commerce as 
provided by a law establishing load lines 
tor American vessels, approvad Mar. 2, 
1929. The regulations were prepared 
after a thorough, study of the commer- 
cial practices, in, the United States of 
those vessels, engaged in the foreign 
trade and follow closely the rules adopted 
| by an international conference early this 


With | ate parts of the lines of the Joplin-Pittsburgh | year attended by 26 of the maritime 
y 


Nebr.; Las Vegas, N. Mex.; Avalon, N.|tions continue depressed, with “ttle | export businesses. Forward sales are re-| few exceptions, however, business, from} Railroad Company in Cherokee and Craw- | countries. 


ported to be much smaller than usual. 
| A further contraction of shipbuilding 
Reports from | orders is reported, and unless substantial 


J.; Jay, N. Y.; Crosby, N. Dak.; Dan-|change from the previous month, 
ville and Tarentum, Pa.; Dickson, Tenn.; although a slightly better sentiment pre- 
Charlotte, Honey Grove-and Plainview, | vails in a fev industries. 


Tex.; Waterbury, Vt.; Farmville and | all parts of the country indicate that de-| new contracts are placed in the near fu- | 


Portsmouth, Va.; Laramie and Powell,| partment store sales during September | ture it is said that a number of impor- 
Wyoming. ‘were about equal in value to such sales; tant yards will be confronted with the 


| hecessity of cb one —*, working 
Postal Receipis for 28 Industrial staffs. Unemployment has again in- 
Cities Show Decrease in October 


creased in the industrial machinery in- 
| dustry and a continued tone of inactivity 
land a general feeling of discouragement 
lis apparent, especially in heavy machin- 
tery lines. 
| Generally speaking, however, the: : has 
. {been little change in conditions as com- 
t Decline| pared with those prevailing a month ago, 
while the anticipated Autumn increase 
in business has not yet materialized. 
Improvement js reported in_ the 
Coventry automotive industry with a 
gradual increase in 


Total Revenue for 50 Offices Covered in Repor 
4.53 Per Cent Compared to Last Year 


| 
_ Of the 50 post offices included in the 
, showed | list, however, there were 22 showing in- 
: compared ' creases in October, 1930, over October 
pd agar hag ion os same —__ of| 1929. The post office at Reno, ge tad 
«J, according to figures made avail-| showed the greatest increase of this . aie i o 
able by the Post Ofiice Department | group, there: being a 13.62 per cent a eee eee eaten ui on a 
Tarwect innat Station, while the second | restricted basis, with demand limited and 
two periods occurred at the office at| office a Boise, Idaho, wane he Bans | competition keen. Business in hides and 
: K ta s , 
aaaPe Fia., where the decrease was showed a plus 10.97 per cent in October, | Leather —- * — — anane 
22.58 per cent. The next largest decrease | 1930, over October, 1929. peer Poms he soe Bape t ; ee ithough 
7 the oe yee : have occurred; The tabulation of receipts for Octo- ere See ee ae 
at Spokane, Wash., the decrease at that} ber, 1930, as i ; i 
office -being 14.98 per cent. ' follows in full text: 7 Department | outcome ke Ganste aes sone 
one tgtioren ceed einai edie and hours. There has been no materia 


Comparative Table of Total Receipts at 50 Industrial Offices improvement in the paper industry. 
Hungary 

Hungary.—The economic life of Hun- 
gary continued depressed during the 
\third quarter of the year and conditions 
are growing steadily worse. The out- 
*6.79 | look for the Winter is unfavorable, but 
*10.21/ the faith of business leaders in the coun- 
“aia try’s solid foundation implies an ulti- 
*14/98 mate i.aprovement. Grain crops~ were 
+9'94| below average and the Fall crops are 
*11.52| poor. Low prices for wheat and flour 
1.44/and marketing difficulties reported due 
7| principally to Russian dumping, have 
seriously i:..paired the purchasing ca- 

pacity of the agricultural population. 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial offices | 
for the month of October, 1930 


’| cautious \ 0 
duction of airplanes and aero engines is 


The largest decrease in comparing the | 


Pct | 
1930 
ovet 
1929 
*8.24 

16 


Oct., 1930 
$284,259.37 
165,574.40 
180,001.90 
93,748.83 
153,819.41 


55 


Oct., 1929 
$309,771.73 
165,301.43 
193,108.08 
104,407.04 
152,917.61 
135,332.64 
103,643.01 
185,068.72 
153,402.74 
97,347.39 
85,754.81 
72,054.96 
68,508.63 
86,972.58 
81,341.71 
77,623.60 
79,176.89 
71,075.82 
105,014.42 
73,847.34 
50,886.40 
65,123.34 


Increase 
*$25,512.36 
272.97 
*13,106.18 
*10,658.20 
901.80 
*16,075.09 
*15,529.64 
"4,143.19 
*17,666.48 
1,400.87 
401.37 
*1,189.62 
*15,468.85 
*520.55 
2,995.66 

* 8,528.61 
*6,351.45 
"745.78 

* 4,261.74 
*2,653.09 
15.97 
*2,138.14 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. .. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

San Antonio, Tex 
Spokane, Wash., ..., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Peoria, Ii. .. 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 
Tampa, Fla. .. 
Fort, Wayne, Ind. 


47 
*1.65 | 
*22.58 
*.60 
3.68 | 
*10.99 
*8.02 
*1.05 
*4.06 
*3.59 | 
.03 | 
*3.28 


53,039.78 
86,451.93 
84,337.37 
69,094.99 
72,824.94 
70,330.04 
100,752.69 


Duluth, Minn. 


1 ward tendency of raw material prices 
Little Rock, Ark. ... 


have had a detrimental effect on indus- 
+ try ard business. The number of in- 
Portland, Me. .. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Ill. from the turnover tax and customs re- 


employment but} 
manufacturers generally are advancing | 
ly on their 1931 programs. Pro-/| 


luncertainty exists as to the eventual! 


The scarcity of capital and the down-} 


ithe heavy industries to retail sales is 
\lifeless and bank credits most difficult 
\to negotiate. 

Due to the government’s efforts to 
|control the labor situation and its large | 
jimprovement programs, unemployment | 
jis not rapidly increasing. No new} 
|works have been definitely undertaken | 
|for this purpose but the general pro-| 
lgram of national and municipal public 
jworks and improvements has _ been) 
ispeeded up to give work to many thous- 
lands who otherwise would now be un- 
lemployed. Nothing like the dole sys- 
tem is at present in use or even con- 
templated in Italy. To help relieve! 
pressure from this source, the govern-| 
ment is easing its restrictions against 
emigration and large numbers are go- 
ing abroad in search for work. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—Little change is noted 
in Czechoslovak industrial activity, but 
seasonal influences are affecting business | 
|more adversely than usual. Largely as | 
a result of the approaching end of the 
crop and building seasons, unemployment 
increased by 15 per cent during Septem- 
ber to 110,000, or the highest figure in 
six years. The wholesale index declined 
further and is now approximately 2 per 
| cent in terms of gold above July, 1914. 

' 
| improvement, and the average daily car- 
| loadings in September, numbering 1 7,239, 
| were the highest of any month this year, 
owing to large coal shipments. Net 


{ 





losses fror: failures and reorganizations, | 


totaling 54,000,000 crowns, showed little 
change from previous months. Stock 
market quotations dropped during most 
of October, but recovered toward the end 
of the month. No important financial 
developments occurred other than pro- 


| posals in Parliament for increased taxa- | 


| tion. 
British Air Mail Shows 
Gain for Third Quarter 


| A 20 per. cent increase in air mail 
|sent from the United Kingdom was shown 
| during the quarterly period ending Sep- 


| 
| 


| 


received in the Department of Commerce 


Foreign trade shows some seasonal | 


ford Counties, Kans., and (2) to reconstruct 
and relocate certain trackage in the city of 
Columbus, Cherokee County, Kans. 

Finanée Docket No. 8485.—Baltimore & 
Ohio R, Co. abandonment. Certificate issued 
authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company to abandon a branch line of rail- 
road in Braxton County, W. Va. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Nov. 8 complaints filed 


iwith it in rate cases, which are sum- | 


No. 23802.—Phoenix Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Hear- 
ing now assigned for Nov. 17, at Chicago, 
jis postponed. 

No. 22197.—T. H. Halliburton & Com- 
pany v. The Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
| road: Now assigned for Nov. 15, at Wash- 
|ington, before Division 5, is canceled. 

No. 23653.—Staunton Brick Company v. 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Hearing now 
|assigned for Nov. 21, at Washington, D. 
C., is postponed to a date to be hereafter 
| fixed. 

No. 23855.—Crompton Shenandoah Com- 
|pany v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
| Hearing now assigned for Nov. 21, at 
| Washington, D. C., before Examiner Wil- 
| bur, is hereby postponed to a date to be 
| hereafter fixed. 

| No. 28768.—The Pure Oil Company v. The 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Hearing now assigned for Nov. 13, at Chi- 
| cago, before Examiner Disque, is postponed 
|to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


} Hearing now assigned for Noy. 18, 1930, at 
Chicago, before Examiner Disque, is post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

| 3527.—Egg cases and egg case carriers from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Certain points in Mis- 
;souri on the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way. Hearing now assigned for Nov. 25, 


at Chicago, before Examiner Disque, is post- | 


poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


No, 23462.—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Com- | 


;pany v. Great Northern Railway: Hearing 
{now assigned for Nov. 14, at Chicago, be- 


solvencies was slightly less than in the| tember, 1930, as compared with the same} fore Examiner Disque, is hereby postponed 
previous quarter. The decline in receipts; period in 1929, according to a report|to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


| marized as follows: 


Fourth Section Application No. 14080.— | 


| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 


| The administration of the regulations 
is under the direction of Commissioner 
| A. J. Tyrer, head of the Bureau of Nav- 
|igation, who has established the load 
| line division of that Bureau to specialize 
‘in and carry on the load line work. 


Coastwise Rules Planned 
| In addition to its duties inthe ad- 
|ministration of existing ‘load line law 
| this division is, with the advice. of the load 
line committee, formed in 1928 by the 
| Secretary of Commerce, making a study 
{of the practices and trade requirements 
| of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
ys anticipation of the enactment of a 
|load line law applicable to the coastwise 
|trade. Commissioner. Tyrer stated that 
the ship’ owners of the. United States 
have cooperated most effectively with 
|the Bureau in the preparation of regu- 
| lations and in compliance with the regu- 
|lations since they have been adopted. 
He also stated that while the load lines 
jobtained from the rules and regulations 
|are substantially the same as were ob- 
| tained by the application of previously 
existing foreign rules when applied to 
|the ordinary cargo ship the new regula- 
| tions provide for the deeper loading of 
| tankers and ships carrying deck loads of 
jlumber, which .is in accordance with 
|American practice and which has been 
|demonstrated by many years of experi- 
j}ence to be perfectly safe. 
|. In preparing the regulations particu- 
ilar attention was ‘paid to the safety of 
the crew when engaged in the necessary 
work of navigating the vessel, and provi- 
sion was also made to insure that all 
openings into the ship were amply pro- 
tected: to withstand the stormy waves of 
the .sea. Commissioner Tyrer pointed 
out that it is his belief from contact 
with representative ship owners that the 
regulations meet with the complete ap- 
proval of all the careful ship operators 
jand represent conservative American 
| practice as developed by experience, 


Reciprocal Agreements 

Negotiations are now in progress be- 
tween the State Department and the 
governments of various foreign maritime 
countries’ with the idea of arriving at 
| reciprocal agreements so that the regu- 
lations of the various countries will be 
mutually acceptable, one by the. other, 


from William L. Kilcoin, Trade Com-! No. 23979.—Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J., | d : 3 

missioner, London, England. |v. The Central Railroad of New Jersey. |” wie the ships of each country to 
On June 2, 1930, a uniform combined | Against a rate of 66% cents per 100 pounds | €qua treatment when in the ports of the 

8| on tank carload shipments of fish oil, South- others. 

s| port, N. C., to Newark, N. J., as unjust and 


sulted in a budgetary deficit amounting 
to approximately $12,000,000 at the end 
of September. As compared with the 
third quarter of 1929 all branches of in-|rate covering air fee and postage, 


were attempting to ‘strangle’ the P.| 
& W. Va., by diverting “‘through traffic” | 
to their own lines which formerly moved | 
by way of the Wheeling and the Pitts-| 


Trenton; N. J. .. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Charlotte, N. C. .....ccccceccce 


75,628.06 
73,105.35 
65,855.86 
81,179.91 


*3,813.68 
"6,533.81 

572.60 
*7,238.81 
*2,976.56 


*5.04 
*8.94 

87 
*8.92 | 
*4,10 | 


66,428.46 
73,941.10 
69,673.78 


burgh & West Virginia. 

The Commission was urged to insti- 
tute action against the roads under the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act. The charge 
was made that by purchasing control 
of the Wheeling without Commission | 
authority, the three railroads had | 
created a monopoly in restraint of com- 
merce, and curbed the formerly exist-} 
ing competition between the Wheeling) 
on one hand, and the trunk lines on the} 
other. 

The Commission disapproved the ap-! 
plications of the trunk line officials to 
become directors of the Wheeling, and| 
followed -this action with complaints| 
against all three roads under section 7 
of the Clayton Act.. Again the Taplins! 
were objecting interveners in the case, | 
supporting the Commission’s complaints | 
against the trunk lines, and again they| 
were successful when the Commission 
ordered the three roads to divest them- 
selves of their stock in the Wheeling. 

Sold to Nickel Plate 

All three roads sold their stock to 
the Alleghany Corporation, a Van Swer- 
ingen holding company, and this stock 
was then purchased by the Nickel Plate 
and turned over to a trustee, to be held | 
until the Commission reached a decision | 
as to the final disposition of the Whee!- | 
ing. The Nickel Plate now holds cer-! 
tificates of deposit for a majority of 
the Wheeling stock held by the trustee, 
has advised the Commission that 
th® Taplins have no chance of ever get- 
ting such stock. 

The Taplin application to purchase | 
the Wheeling was pending before the| 
Gommission for two years before any} 
action was taken upon it. Before hear- | 
ings were assigned in the case, both the} 
Nickel Plate and the Wabash filed sim-| 
ilar applications, each seeking permis-| 
sion to acquire the road, and it looked! 
for a time like a three-sided contest | 
for the possession of the road, although 
both the Pittsburgh & West Virginia! 
and the Wheeling were included in the! 
so-called “Wabash-Seaboard” System in! 
the Commission’s consolidation plan/| 
promulgated in December, 1929. | 

The Wheeling then petitioned the Com- | 
mission to dismiss all three applications, | 
on differing grounds. With regard to| 
the Nickel Plate it was pointed -out that 
that road should first petition the Com-! 
mission to modify its consolidation plan 
so as to allocate the Wheeiing to the 
so-called “Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate” system rather than to the “Wa- 
bash-Seaboard” ‘before application was 
made to purchase the Wheeling. 

Alleged Control 


In connection with the Wabash appli- 
cation the Wheeling charged that that 
road was controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad through its stock acquisition in 
both Wabash and Lehigh Valley indi- 
rectly through the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary hold- 
ing company of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The Wabash, it was contended, 
could not lawfully purchase the Wheel- 


f 
f 


Pine until “it had freed itself from the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.) 


| Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


| Boise, 
| Burlington, Vt. 


| New York, N. YY... 





72,650.34 
41,677.87 
50,627.64 
54, 3 
79,066. 
54,521.79 
40,844.88 
50,087.03 
36,808.09 
42,860.63 
31,982.10 
55,826.20 
27,229.12 
29,049.04 
31,862.15 
44,627.89 
26,746.49 
43,984.11 
20,691.00 
23,592.85 
15,969.93 
17,830.06 
19,413.88 
11,429.58 


dustry, with the exception of some tex- 
'tiles, and the railways show a decline 
Ja jin production and degree of employment. 
3.51 | 


1.97 | 


Savannah, Ga. 39,542.85 
50,830.55 
56,483.26 
80,626.94 
51,619.08 


*2,135.02 
202.91 
1,917.33 
1,560.47 
*2,901.80 
49.73 
*5,750.21 
713.05 
1,707.39 
2,219.26 
* 8,288.00 
40.84 
171.85 
1,171.65 
1,676.34 
*2,256.70 
*4,308.71 
2,270.00 
*2'182.79 
"799.91 
2,428.54 
830.05 
969.05 
$3,736,894.64 *$169,245.37 *4.53 
01; August, 1930, over August, 1929, *5.02; September, | 


*5.12 


Charleston, W. Va. .. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lynn, Mass. ree 
Shreveport, La. .... 

Columbia, S.C. .. 

Fargo, N. Dak. . 

Sioux Falls, S 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Pueblo, Colo. .. 

Manchester, N. H. eee 
RMMINMURR MRS 5 5'e'vsi'ees a widooes 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Butte, Mont. . 

Jackson, Miss. 

Idaho 


* 

B 

.. BSR 

IDM SHH wWocwe 
AWW ret & Co me OD 


44,068.02 
34,201.36 
47,588.20 
27,269.96 
29,220.89 
53,033.80 
46,304.23 
24,489.79 
39,675.40 
22,961.00 
21,410.06 
15,170.02 
20,258.60 
20,243.93 
12,398.63 

Total a - $3,567,649.27 

July, 1930, over July, 1929, *1 
1930, over September, 1929, *4.83 

® * Decrease. | 


Comparative Table of Total Receipts at 50 Selected Offices 


*14. 


w 


3.76 | 
"8.43 
*9.79 
10.97 
*9.25 
*5.00 
13.62 

4.28 

8.48 


Cumberland, Md. 
Reno, Nev. 
Albuquerque, N. ] 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ye ase 


Pct, 
1930 | 
over 
Oct., 1930 
vastenawes $6,650,643.96 
4,807,034.80 
1,748,316.48 
1,542,828.31 
1,095,621.97 
} 


Oct,, 1929 
$7,637,764.73 
5,657,307.15 


1929 
*12.92 
*15.08 
"1.51 
*10.44 
*8.11 
*12.70 
*18.09 
"8.66 
40 
*6.55 
*9.18 
*10.09 
*8.49 
*4.64 
*10.58 
*6.90 

* 50 
*10.35 
*8.91 
*9.98 
3,97 
"6.26 
*3.01 
*6.81 
*2.51 
*2.89 


Increase 
*$987,120.77 
"850,272.85 
*26,745.84 
*179,780.04 
*96,755.53 
*128,712.24 
*188,715.86 
*79,393.78 
3,847.34 
*55,916.52 
*80,055.55 
*70,038.55 
*61,847.13 
*31,016.98 
*66,095.58 
*34,590.74 
*2,752.26 
* 48,098.88 
"35,574.86 
*43,900.15 
17,225.04 
*27,325.29 
*10,918.90 
* 26,723.03 
"8,161.10 
*8,039.93 
*11,877.59 
* 14,988.22 
"31,968.45 
*34,248.16 
1,892.78 
*19,389.30 
*12,157.23 
“10,104.17 
"22,495.54 
"70,364.35 
"12,557.59 
*21,087.02 
"6,696.80 
8,786.89 
"16,505.65 
*11,725.30 
"25,361.80 
*18,611.49 
*34,040.21 
*219.64 
*4,418.62 
* 4,001.05 
* 4,861.99 
*9,175.29 


$35,742,848.67 *$3,463,590,27 *9.69 
1930, over August, 1929, °11.54; September, 


Chicago, Ml. are 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... ° 
Boston, Mass ....... . 

St. Louis, Mos... see. 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 

Detroit, Mich, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. .. sn 
San Francisco, Calif. ...,.... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Milwaukee, Wis, .... 
Washington, D. C. 

3uffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE DEL: is vocdence 
Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. ... 

Seattle, Wash. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Des Moines, Iowa . 

Portland, Oreg. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. ... 

Toledo, Ohi« .. 

Richmond, Va. 

Providence, R. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dayton, Ohio ...... 

Hartford, Conn. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Houston, Tex. 

Syracuse, N. Y. .. 

New Haven, Conn, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Akron, Ohio pe Melee) aoa csgee 
Pore Worth, Tex. .......00r00 
POUONT CIRM Bese no. ca ccecece 
Springfield, Mass. . 

Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Worcester, Mass. 


5,657 
1,775,062.32 
1,722,608.35 
1,192,377.50 
1,018,435.50 
1,060,007.09 
916,402.47 
950,591.00 
853,424.88 
871,627.08 
694,308.42 
728,530.52 
668,274.53 

627,900.92 
501,003.78 
547,474.88 
464,866.99 
399,378.34 
440,077.03 

434,171.65 
436,519.11 

362,430.15 
392,430.17 

324,661.86 
277,800.29 
311,480.09 
277,083.34 
259,986.03 
298,861.59 
275,051.85 


921,291.23 
837,008.69 
954,438.34 
797,508.36 


561,805.34 
466,413.04 
544,722.62 
416,768.11 
363,803.48 
396,176.88 
451,396.69 
409,193.82 
351,516.25 


316,500.76 
269,760.36 
299,602.50 
262.045.12 


264,615.48 
276,944.63 


232,277.47 


275,956.93 
240,053.09 
221,051.91 
162,703.15 
199,940.12 
169,460.40 
167,264.85 
156,421.79 
153,812.12 
170,186.49 
136,323.00 
126,129.45 
126,065.84 

86,949.92 
104,094.44 


* 9.52 ; 
*4.12 
4.89 
"9.74 
*7.01 
*16.21 
*12.10 
*20.00 
“16 
*8.50 
*3.17 
*5.59 
*8.81 


156,006.35 
208,727.01 


145,539.55 
131,059.99 
135,200.63 
136,146.28 
136,103.26 
121,710.83 
122,064.79 
$2,087.93 
94,919.15 
‘ . .$32,279,258.40 
July, 1980, over July, 1929, *7.94; August, 
1930, oyer September, 1929, *5.84, 
* Decrease, 


Total 


an eo 


jeents for the first ounce and 6 cent 
'for each subsequent ounce, was intro- 
{duced for all European destinations. 


| unreasonable. 
| No. 23983.—Knox Porcelain Corporation, 
Knoxville, Tenn., v. Black Mountain Railway. 


_ The plans of the government for re-} Special blue air mail boxes were put into | Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments 
5.32 |lieving the credit shortage, increasing| use in London on June 22. 
.12| the wheat subsidy and for building and! (/ssued by Department of Commerce.) | N. C., to Knoxville, Tenn. 


of ground feldspar, carloads, Cane Branch, 


The adoption of the convention by the 
United States will not be ia conflict with 
|the present regulations, as these regula- 
tions were prepared to follow the Lon- 
don convention as closely as existing 
laws permit. 





AN HONEST claim 


that has swung millions— 


—that’s Why! 


© 1930, Liccurr & Myeas Tosacco Co, 





AvTnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustisuep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Farm Credits 


Nebraska Bankers Urged to Place 
_ Surplus Funds in Feeder Stock 


Chairman Legge of Farm Board Suggests Such 
Operations as Offering Attractive Outlet 
Due to Favorable Conditions at Present 


YEARLY 


CRAY 2776) Ss 3 ie gia 
State Finance 


Trend to Centralized Direction | or : 
Of Police Deseribed to Bankers Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


. 
: ees | For Savings Bank Investment 
Movement Is Declared to Be Projected by Ne- RS , 
_cessity for More Adequate Protee- | renee 2 Tes ate as ei * 
*¢ : ou8 tate New York: New ov. 8”. 
tion for Rural Communities The following information relates ag ‘tinea on Securities treded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 


Exchange, which are eligible tor investment by savings tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, >y the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1930. 


| | Fiscal | Operations _ Bank Supervision 


the extension services, the Board is lay- 


Investing of surplus funds in ) 
ing before farmers facts relative to over- 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
feeder stock was suggested as’ an 


the high-low column. 


later abolished the system. Idaho had 
a State police system with a detective 
bureau. On the recommendation of the 
Governor, the law providing for this sys- 


ment of Public Works and Buildings with 
the special duty to enforce the provisions 
of the motor vehicle law. The statute 
also provides that they are “conserva- 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidgred legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


outlet for surplus funds of Nebraska 
banks in an address by the Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 
Alexander Legge. Publication of the 


production and suggesting adjustment 
with a view to producing crops of the 
size more nearly in line with market 
requirements. 


tors of the peace,” and as such have all the State of New York. 
' powers possessed by policemen in cities, 
| and sheriffs, except that the maintenance | i 
policemen may exercise such powers any- | Which Niniebd 
where in the State. They are required | Legal ands High Low 
to cooperate with the police in cities, - Ala Gt S Ist-cons A Ss ‘48 halt 11-97-80 
lages and incorporated towns and with) aja Gt s.ast cons B 4s ‘43_. abcdf 10-18-30 
the police officers of any county in eN-| Ala Power Ist & ref 5s ’56.... abd 10-6-30 
forcing the laws of the State. The sal-| Ala Power 1st ref 414s 67 abd 10-6-30 
ary of the maintenance policemen are| Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s '68...... abd 10-6-30 
by the Governor not only for the pro- paid from the fund appropriated for the Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3's ‘46... abcdefg 11-7-30 
tection of the frontier but also for the} maintenance of highways. Alleg Vy gen ist gu 4s '42.... abcdefg 11-4-30 
suppression of lawlessness and crime, yy Maryland the motor cycle mounted | Alleg & W Ry Ist gu 4s ‘98... ¢ 10-23-30 
throughout the State and to aid Ben-| officers of the highway patrol were by | a Mfg deb 5s 87. Sen 100% 100% 
erally in the enforcement of the laws! statute created exclusively for enforce-| Amer eho = hor oe ue ; ena, ane 
of the State. The officers and privates! ont of motor vehicle traffic laws, but| Amer T & T coll 5s "46 SF... hele 1055 105% 
of the force are clothed with all the these State officers are now, through ar- | Amer T & T cv 4s '36 g 11-8-30 
Powers of peace officers. They may rangement with county sheriffs, vested | Amer T & T ev 434s 33 (exp’d) g 10-16-30 
make arrests and may exercise. the with authority as deputy sheriffs and are Amer T.& T deb 5%s 43 SF.. ¢ 108% 10815 
powers gf sheriffs in any part of the! i145 given jurisdiction under the State | Amer T'& T deb 5s 60 SF.... ¢ 106% 106% 
State. | eriminal code. aaa. thereby have the | re ee Mie. $s 06". Tea 
: | power of arrest in all criminal cases. (AT & SF gen 4s 05 ‘ 975 7 

State Constabulary . Georgia has a statute authorizing the | AT & SF ‘Adj due Jul:1 4s 95.. ab tee 
Headed by State Sheriff | County Commissioner: of 7 a to} = Adj von 4 tat io ab 

A law of South Dakota passed in| appoint county police in such number as | SF cv (exp’d of s 55. a 
1917 provides that the sheriffs and|their discretion shall dictate, such ATESE cy (exp'd of (05) 4s 35 ab 
deputy sheriffs of the State shall con-jcounty police to have the same power) 4rgcr cy deb 4%s 48 oe 
stitute a State constabulary for the|as sheriffs, to make arrests and in fact) AT@SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s 65 abcefg 
purpose of detecting crime, apprehend-|to have all of the powers of sheriffs} AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ’68.. abcefg 
ifig criminals, suppressing riots, prevent-|as peace officers in their respective; AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s '62 abci 
ing affrays and preterrne, — — counties. = oi — Ski 8 oH ab 
i y ughout the State. E ‘ 51... Q 
aeee, cnes® apveinted by the Gov- States Have County | Atl Cst L Ist cons “4s ’52 abedefg 

| Police Officers 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; aud Vermont, g. jull text of the address was veyun 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
abdg 10-4-30 
abdg 10-6-80 
abdg 2-10-30 
: 10-31-30 
abdefg 


11-7-30 
abdefg 10-6-30 
ab 


11-7-30 
abcdefg 11-8-30 
abcdet 10-11-30 
abcdefg 5-20-30 
abd 102% 102% 
abd 11-8-30 
abd 107% 
abd 


abd 
abd 
abd 
c 


abdf 
abed 


abedefg 
abcdet 
abedf 
DeGer 
abcde 
abcde 


abdf 
abedefg 


ab 
abedefg 
abeg 
abdi 
abed 
abed 


; : Nebraska is _especially interested _in 
in the issue of Nov. 8 and concludes | four of the national marketing agencies 
as follows: that cooperatives have established with 
Another illustration which is perhaps| Farm Board assistance. These are the 

Last | Of greater interest to this particular} Farmers National Grain Corporation, the 

107% | community is furnished by livestock,| National Livestock Marketing Associa- 

105% | the prices of which have withstood this| tion, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 

104'% | world-wide depression the best. The| poration and the National Beet Growers’ 

a? price of hogs has held - at than ; Association. 

»_,|any other commodity of this section.| yy few f : = 
101% , 4 7 ‘Here are a few facts in connection 
103% aoe oo pe yr Regge ng ogg te with these four national cooperatives, 

a ce yoo many o : > vn | aS Well as all other such agencies the 
95’ | number produced the past season is| Board is helping cooperatives t tab 
96% | slightly under the average normal con-|]; h ping cooperatives to estad- 
om | seaebahin. oF the deuntey lish, that I would like to emphasize. In 
102% P 3 Es se tinuh the first place, the nationals are made 
104% | As compared with this, the lamb mar-|up of State, regional and local coop- 
107% | ket is the worst of all the livestock! erative associations. They are being set 
106% | group. This was brought to our atten-| up to merchandise the products of their 
oe tion ances ee. _ meine —— member associations to the best advan- 

i rom west- . 

108, |S Sree cf this State and sarretnding see ofthe farmer and not. somebody 
2 i in -to discuss with us Sa aceon 5 ; 
108% whois. sieaethins could not be done! Through elimination of waste in dis- 

103 h | tribution and lesseniyg of speculati 

,|to help them out of a most unhappy |1).;, t at : 
96% | predicament. However, when lambs are |+/°" Perations, it is hoped, will resuWt 
+ - ¢|i price stability that should be bene- 

.|fat and ready for market you cannot! 40:3) to th 

very well store them. You can’t bale cee > ae — Toe as well as the 
them like cotton or bin them like wheat, | 0. “farmer. amd an organizations 
and there seemed to be nothing to do| + nog Th -owned and  farmer-con- 
but dispose of them at whatever price! re hey are in no sense Govern- 
they would bring. However, in check- at 7. a Pas —> of the Fed- 

t : 7 c L eir services are 

ing this up with the Department of Ag-| vailable to every farmer in Nebraska 


iculture, we found that as early as & : 
1927 a warding was issued to the sheep | %° anywhere else in the country who is 


growers that production lines were in-| Willing to cooperate with his neighbors. 
creasing more rapidly than the increased Cooperatives Backed 


consumption of this meat. This warn- By Government Leane 


ing was repeated again in 1928 and : 
1929, but apparently none of the pro-| The assistance we are giving to these 
cooperatives has led to the criticism in 


ducers paid any attention to it until the 
some quarters of “Government in busi- 


7% | crash came. a es 
% | a) ness. ere is nothing to that charge. 
| Bankers Can Distribute Opt relngionali te thew ie tan oF eae 
| Production Information ow ee igeotagye E Fe ee as 
shich illustrates that no useful| these associations are indebted to us, 
| ae ana by governmental agen- the requirement is made that their man- 
cies collecting facts and information on|#&ement and business policies be satisy 
any of these commodities unless such factory to us. Primarily our purpose 
information is taken into account by|is to safeguard our loans, but there is 
103% | those most interested in it—the pro- the further advantage of creating 


93 . is where you bankers |8reater confidence in the stability and 
101% | ducers. Right here is where y service |SOundness of this new phase of the co- 


erform a most useful , I : 
101% { eeatinn eae contact with the producers | 9Perative marketing of agricultural 
102 | 


|of. these various commodities. The in- | Products. ‘ 
105% | formation regarding any commodity pro- | Our experiences of the past 15 months 
98 | duced in your particular district is avail-| leads to the definite conclusion that the 
‘2 able to you on request and by impressing | Agricultural Marketing Act offers a 
upon your farmer,customers the wis-|S0und and practical approach to better 
dom. of adjusting their production to the|times for the American farmer. The 
end that they will be producing some-/| law. may not be perfect in all of its de- 
thing for which there is a potential de- tails, but we think it would be a serious 
mand at a fair price, many of the mis- mistake to adopt at this time any of the 
takes of the past can be avoided. several amendments that have been sug- 
Again there is another service in which comes eer _ Se eee oa 
you bankers in this agricultural district °fPiial progress has been made and 
can be of great help and that is in bring- ae a ne t ai i fn Pac 
ing about what seems to be a necessary | "UC" More Can be expected in the future. 
adjustment in“the size of the farm or|, Success of cooperative marketing is go- 
farm unit in order to meet conditions|i#g to depend more on the individual 
of today. ; farmer than on the Farm Board or any- 
Some months ago I-attended a meet-| thing or anyone else. The Government 
jing, in a neighboring State, of agricul- | ©? not legislate prosperity to him. It 
tural college representatives of the hard|¢@" and will help him get his industr 
Winter wheat States of the Southwest, | 4 sound financial basis if he is willing 
including your own State. In each State; t? work with, not against his neigh- 
| studies had been made for several years bors. The job of the Farm Board is 
in an effort to find out just what it cost | to lay the facts before the farmer and 
the farmer to raise a bushel of wheat. | offer such assistance as the law pro- 
Figures presented at this conference ; Vides. You bankers can be of great help 
showed a spread ranging from 40 cents; '" bringing about a better understand- 
a bushel to $1.67 a bushel to produce the | ing of the program and you should work 
same commodity under similar condi-| With us, for a prosperous agriculture will 
tions, so far as climate and soil are con-| be to your financial advantage. But in 
cerned, and the peculiar thing is the high| the final analysis the decision as to 
and low cost figures ran pretty much whether he will cooperate in the future 
parallel in all the States. The high cost | or 80 it alone as in the past is one the 
farmer was the. one operating, on too | farmers must: make for himself. 
;}small an acreage to afford the “est ° a 
|equipment. It seemed quite clear from | Loans on Livestock 
| this study, however, mat penne ha |For Feeding Purposes 
eperated a section of land and had about “ . #. 4t 1 
5% | 400 acres or more in small grain usually Se apis are st this Rize ot bo ae 
ired the most modern equipment, | for feedi Ivestoc 
ae. : : : »|for feeding purposes. The matter is one 
and while his cost was probably not as| of perhaps more than ordinary impor 
low as the big corporation farmer it was | + hi pana . y por- 
: Mag Beers mya ee jtance this season. Stocker and feeder 
low enough for * ° a in com-) shipments of cattle and calves from June 
a with s ron ellow, 28 ie, Oct. 24 compared with the same 
arm Consolidation period a year ago show a decline of 224,- 
dd d by § |000 head, hogs 42,000 head and sheep 
Advocated by Some | practically 600,000 head. Compared to 
A solution of the ‘production end of the | the average for this period the past three 
ifarm problém being advocated by many |vears these figures show a decrease of 
|today is the consolidation of farms into} 21 per cent on cattle, 40 per cent on hogs 
| what are known as corporation farms, or/and 22 per cent on sheep. This was un- 
large tracts of land operated under sin-|doubtedly brought about largely by the 
gle corporate management. This theory, |curtailment of feeding in the drought 
however, is not popular with those who | areas into which territory shipments the 
regard the comparatively small f&rm |current season have been very small, but 
unit, operated by the owner, as the coun- 


tem was eventually repealed. 

Golorado, Arizona and New Mexico 
likewise each had at one time a State, 
police system and each later abandoned it. 

The origin of the Texas Rangers was 
military and dates back to 1845. 
was called into existence by necessity 
of protection of the Border and the 
frontier. It is now a force appointed 


States Sales 


Cons G E L&PIstribtss E 52 
ConsGEL& P Ist r 5s F ’65 SF 
ConsGEL&P ist r4%s G 69 SF 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s '36 
Consu P Ist & 
Ist & Uni 4%s ’58 SF 
T & T Ist & g 5s 37. 


Uni 5s C ’62 .. 
Consu P 


Cumber 


D & H lst & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 
Del Riv RR & Bri 1st gu 4s 36 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s ’47 
| Det E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ist & coll 5s ’33 

Det-Ed Ist & r 5s A “40d Jul 1 
Det Ed tst & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 
Det Ei gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s 61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’87.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry gis ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s '67 


East Ry of Minn N Div Ist4s’48 
Ed El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39 . 
Ed El Ill NY 1st cons 5s ‘95... 
Elg Jol & East Ry 1st Ss °41.. 
Er & Pit RR ¢g gu 3%s B ’40.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 34s C '40.. 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%s ’59 

FtW & Den City Ist ext 514s 61 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. 


GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu bs ’31 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s ’42.... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR ist 4%s ’41.. 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s °47.:. 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7 

Gt Nor Ry reg 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5% 

Gt Nor: Ry gen 

Gt Nor Ry 4%4s 

Gt Nor Ry gen ie 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "%7 
Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 4\%s '61 
| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s 40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ’48 

Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist is C ’50... 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 

Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s 47 SF... 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54... 
Hock Val Ry 1st cons 4%s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 

HE&W.,T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) ’33 


Ill Bell T 1st & rds A SG 
Tit Cen RR Ist 4s 61 
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107% 
10-18-30 
11-8-30 
9-9-27 
99% 99% 
11-1-30 
11-1-30 
111% 111 
108% 108% 
105% 105% 
9914 9844 
9715 97% 
11-7-30 
10-29-30 
11-8230 
11-8-30 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
11-8-30 
97 97 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 


10-25-30 
10135 101% 
11-8-30 
11-7-30 
103% 105% 
10-29-30 
11-6-30 
8-8-3) 
89% 891g 
11-7-30 
11-1-30 
9-18-30 
102 101% 
11-7-30 
6-6-30 
10-25-30 
10-4-30 
10-31-30 
10-29-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-80 
11-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-16-30 
6-13-30 
10-25-30 
10-10-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-29 
10-16-30 


10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-4-29 
11-7-30 
11-4-30 
9715, 9714 
94 94 
79% 79% 
11-8-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-30-30 
10-25-30 
10-10-30 
11-4-30 
9-20-30 
10-29-30 


11-1-30 
9-29-30 
11-7-30 
11-4-50 
1005, 10053 
8-26-30 
11-8-30 
11-77-20 
11-8-30 
91 91 
10-30-50 
11-7-30 
10-8-30 
11-8-30 
11-8-30 
11-7-30 
6-25-30 
11-8-30 


ernor is the head of this State constabu- | Atl Cst L gen unif A 443s ’64. abed 


nk v ’ | Aust & NW guar Ist 5s '41... abf 
lary.. The State sheriff is given authority | . Jaue system was| ; . 
and is charged with the duty to take In South Carolina a unique sys B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 


some time ago applied to one county,| RB & © Ist 5s d Jly 14 ce 
all steps necessary “= = et namely, Greenwood -County. The law] B & O cv (exp’d) Sigs "33 : 
of all criminal law of the State. abolished all magistrates and constables; B & O ref & gen A 5s '95 

The State sheriff is also given power,! and devolved their duties on the county! B-& O ref gen C 6s "95 
with the approval of the Governor, to| police. The county was divided into| B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... 
employ special agents, not more than | three police districts, for each of which} > & O SW Div Ist ext ds 50.. ¢ 
three at one time, except upon the writ-| one policeman is appointed by the Gov-} & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s '41 abed 

oo : po ppo | Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s °43 abedef 
ten order of the Governor. Four such/ernor of the State. | Samine A Aeeee Gale ant he al Seas g 
special agents have been employed. Such| These county policemen are placed un-| Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 35 ‘89... ab. 
special agents, under the direction of|qey the direction and control of the} Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s '51.. abf 
the State sheriff, are to aid in detection, | sheriff of the county in all matters con-! Beech Cr Ist guar 4s 's6...... abcef 
apprehension and prosecution of per-! nected with their police duties, and un-| Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s ’36..... ab 
sons violating any criminal law of the /der the direction of the sheriff it is the) Bell T of Can Ist 5s 4 °35.... g 
State. duty of these policemen to patrol the en-| pen Te ee i & 

The State sheriff, with the approval | tire county. especially the rural districts,| Bel) Tel Pa 1st r C 5s 60.... abcde 
of the Governor, has authogity to call|and to prevent, detect and prosecute for} Big Sandy 1st gu (asmd) 4s ’44. abcdf 
into the service of the State, any number | violations of the criminal law. Each | Bost &-Alb-imp gu 414s '78 abe 
ot the State constabulary, that is,' policeman is required to patrol his dis-} Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. d 
sheriffs or deputy sheriffs, at any time ; trict at least twice a week and he must | Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M 33. d_ 
that it may be deemed necessary to|be on duty at least 10 hours a day.| Sout. ~ “= a 55. > ; 
preserve order and enforce law in any} They are also required to frequent rail- | BnCy RE yet nage 44 nae eae — 
part of the State, orfto apprehend any|road depots, stores, and as often as| BxIn Edison gen A 5s '49 
oe who has violated any law of the| possible ride by houses that are off the! 
tate. 


i 3 ; Bkin Un G-ist cons 5s °45 
|public highways and in lonely parts of | =a Un os & rA 6s ’47.. 

In Nebraska a statute provides that |the county, especially such as are with-) Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s "38 abcdefg 
in the enforcement of all cane laws, |0ut male protectors. This system has ae < > r 5s A (36 . abed 
the Governor is authorized to call to his | "OW been extended to about a — Buff nos Pie a a : 
assistance and appoint any number of | Counties in the State. | calif G & E uni & . * 'e7 SF d 

ersons necessary for such purpose of NaS oid ; Vas BB SF OB Of & 
i icceamant. The persons called to. be Bureaus for Criminal L C28 By Gvt. gy Stee Os 

Identification 


10-17-30 


11-8-20 
105-105 
101% 101 
102% 101% 
108% 108% 
101%4 10114 
103° «10155 

11-7-30 

11-1-30 

89% 89 


abed 


Aue 





aft 

ed 

df 

abf 
abcde 
abcdefg 
. abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
be 
abedefg 
ab 


ab 

abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
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73 
89% 
104 
9115 
87 
102 
94 
77 
82% | 
79 
78% 
86 
99% 


{ Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55 
Ill Cen-RR coll Tr 4s °52.... 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3t4s, 52 
IC RRC StL&N J ist r5sA’63.. 
>RRC StL&N J Ist r 444s C63 
> RR Litch Div 1st 8s ’51 
RL Div & Ter Ist 3%s ’53 
R Omaha Div Ist 3s ’51 SF 
R StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. abcdefg 
Rk St L Div & Ter 314s ’51 abcdefg 
R StL S RR Ist 4s '31.. f 
R Spgf Div Ist 3%s '51.. abcdefg 
R West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
abcdeg 
Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 abcdefg 
Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A ’63...,.d 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s ’56 abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A '65.. abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65.., abdf 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’66.. bdef 
Int Pub Serv ist&r 414s F ’58 bdef 


Jas Fran& Clef RRist gu 4s’59 abedefg 
Jers C P&L Ist & r §%s A 45d 
Jers CP & List & r bs B47 d 


Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR 1st.5s ’88 abcdef 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’62 .... abcdefg 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. abcdefg 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '86 abd 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60 .. d 

KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 .» abd 

KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl ab 

Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 f 

Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4tgs '61 abdf 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 abd 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 444s 61 abd 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s '87.. abcde 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 abed 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54..... abe 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6%s ’54.. abe 


LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s °37 abcdf 

L E & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 abcd 

L S&M §S Ry Ist (asmd) 314s ’97 abcdefg 

LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 312s '97 abcdeg 

LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 31 abcdeg 

Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s °45.... abf 

Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54 abd 

Leh Val Ry NY Ist 442s ’40.. abedfg 

Leh Val RR-g cons 4%%s 2008.. ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s '41.. abf 
abulets 


10-25-30 


104% 10415 
11-8-30 
9914 99%, 
1015, 1015, 
9975 99% 
105 105 
105% 105 
11-1-30 
11-1.30 
10-22-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 
10-6-30 
11-8-30 
11-7-30 
10-25-30 
9-26-30 
9-29-30 
10-25-30 
11-8-30 
10-16-30 
955, 95% 
104 104 
11-7-30 
11-8-30 
10-31-30 
11-6-30 
10-31-30 
8-6-30 
11-8-30 
11-8-30 
100% 10014 
100%” 100% 
11-7-30 
10-31-30 
9-25-30 
11-6-36 
7-17-30 
11-7-30 
11-7-30 
11-7-30 
11-4-30 
11-8-30 
11-4-30 
11-8-30 
9-26-30 
9-26-30 
11-6-30 
9-10-30 
11-7-30 
10-28-36 
11-7-30 


AQ 
a 


a0 
wa 


AQABA 
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known as “law enforcement officers.” The | a 2 Ry ae od cae ; 
chief of said law enforcement officers is! Ip Maryland a statute passed in 1927 | CN Ry Gvt. gty 4%s 68 
designated the State sheriff and his as-| provides for the creation of a county | C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69 
sistants are designated deputy State | police system in Prince Georges County | CN Ry deb Gvt gty 7s *40 d 
sheriffs. They have the same powers in| alone, the force consisting of a sheriff,| © N By 25.yr deb Gvt gty 6%s "46 dg 
each of the counties of the State as! a : eS -2| CN Ry Gvt gty 4's '35 
; : , , .28)a deputy sheriff and from three to six} ¢ : 
sheriffs have in their respective counties,! -onstables at large. These together Cates A toem ee let de $ 
. . . . S ° , eee 
oes a ee a Neb a | constitute the Prince Georges unty| Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s 81... abcdefg 
eae Ansormation Is that Nebraska | police. The sheriff is chief of the force.' Cen of Ga. Ry cons 5s '45 d 
has about 40 State deputy sheriffs. iinnmanta cand’ ia tau “ote alates Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s '45 a 
- oye, ae a coms : ;.; Ceno a Ryr&gen5dtzs B '59 d 
Governor May Mobilize have a department for criminal identi-| Gel G heh om be 50 SF @ 
fication, including fingerprinting and ; ws 
Local Peace Officers measurements, and embracing also aid| © o£ @ R¥ Chat Div Pch Myd4s’51 d 
. 5 i i: ete = * C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Iist5s’47 d 

I have referred to a recent law of}in detection and apprehension. Califor-| ¢ of G Ry 1st 5s.’45 due Nov 1 bedeg 
Alabama creating a small force of police.|nia and Iowa have similar bureaus. jj © of G Ry Mob. Div Ist 5s ’46 bedeg 
In addition to this law, the Governor of | North Dakota has a bureau of crimi-| C of G Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 bedeg 

jnal identification with no power as to| C Hud G&E Ist&r is d Jan 1°57 abcde 

|detection or arrest. C Pae RR Ist r gu 4s 49 abet 


Alabama has for some years been em- 
powered by law to call to his aid and 
to the aid of local police authorities such 
number of police, patrolmen or police 
Officers of any town or city as he may 
deem necessary, and to order them to 


Twenty States have no State regu-; © Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60.... abcf 
| . - oi . ae. | C Pac RR thru sht | Ist gu4s’54 abef 
| een or supervision of crime of any) ¢,,¢ Ry N J gen 6s 87 
| kind. ; Cent Ry a gen 4s ’87 

. ae Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s °43 
the locality where needed to preserve the | Schools for Training Cen N Sag Ry Ist 4s "61 
peace and arrest and prosecute accord- | Peace Officers { Charl & Sav Ry 1st 7s ’36.... 
ing to law any person violating the law| « ae SE oS. C& y ist cons 5s ’39. + abcde 
of the State. Such police, while under | Some of the larger cities have de-| 


Aes i e-| C & O Ry gen 4%s ’92. abed 
such call are deemed and treated as local | veloped schools for the training of their) ¢ & O Ry ref & imp A 41:s 93. abcd 
officers of the county where they are 


jpolice. Some city police are well schooled; C & O Ry ref & imp B 413s 95. ab 
acting but the training courses are usually} C & O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s '89 abedf 
Minnesota has a system of highway 


short. C&O Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 abed 
: Mos : s whic a C & tts Cr Ist 4s ’46.. abe 
patrol under the highway department Most of the States which have State weer memes ae abedf 
limited in power of arrest to offenses 


cam ¢ sevthaadicl lies : | C & O Craig Val Br Ist 5s °40.. abcdf 
| police devote considerable time and at-| C & 0 Warm Sp Val 1st 5s °41.. abedf 

against the highway laws. Fourteen 
other States have systems of highway 


tention to training; the State having) ¢ . 2 iv Blas’ 

| highway patro! usually devote time and Ch Bor € Q@-RR Ml Div 4s a. ahedefs 
patrol with similar restrictions, includ-| @ttention to training their men. | Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. abcdeg” 
ing Pennsylvania which has also her! 
system of State police, and Texas which | ¥@) 


Little progress has been made in the| Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5sA "71 abed 
+ ee wie instruction of local | = gt ig? ah r 43s B17 abed 
lso her Texas Rangers. | peace officers. ‘ [| Sn oe emee.ort tee Ta8 cons Gs 34 ¢ 
ae ber Ts this comes of arrest has, The: Minnesota statute creating the| O44 & Cole wei x os bap 56 cm 
been: extended to cases for enforcement | Bureau of Criminal Apprehension pro-) ind & ao RR r és A “t a 
of the tax and revenue laws of the State. vides that: Sal d & Lou RR r.5s B ’47.... abd 
Kansas expressly authorizes her county The superintendent may from. time| d & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... abd 
sheriffs to appoint deputies to patrol | to time provide police | schools at con- RR 1st & gen 5s A 66. abd 
highways. Florida authorizes her coun- | Venient centers in the State for training} C I&L RR lst & g6s Bd May 1’66 abd 
ties to maintain highway patrol. peace officers in their powers and duties 
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abedefg in addition shipments into Nebraska and 


Ry gen 314s ’87.... 

Highway Police Have 
General Power of Arrest | 
Maine has a system of highway police 
originally without general power of ar- 
rest. In 1925 power of arrest was given. 
In 1929 their power was somewhat en- 
larged, so that the highway police in} 
Maine now possess the same power and 
duties as sheriffs to investigate and 
rosecute violators of any law of the 


| is new and really in an undeveloped state. 


and in. the use of approved equipment 


;and methods for detection, identifica- 


tion and apprehension of criminals.” 
Little has been done in the carrying 
out of this authority, partly perhaps be- 
cause no funds are provided to pay the 
expenses of the peace officers in attend- 
ing such ‘schools. | 
Michigan has some headways in the 
establishment of State training schools 
for local peace officers but the system 
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try’s best protection against the “isms,” 
and I do not think it will be necessary to 
resort to any such extreme. 

A suggestion that looks promising at 
first glance is that by combining and 
buying collectively, a group of farmers 
might afford the best of equipment, but 
experience demonstrates that small fields 
do not lend themselves to successful op- 
eration of such equipment. 

In the case of wheat farming, some ad-} 
justment 4m size of the unit appears to 


other Winter-feeding States not hard hit 
by the drought have been considerably 
under normal, 

In those drought areas where there is 
a shortage of hay and fodder it would 
probably be unprofitable to attempt to 
carry on anything like the usual amount 
of feeding, but in territory like Nebraska 
and Iowa, where there is an abunds ie 
of roughage as well as grain for - 
ing purposes, it would seem safe to in- 
crease livestock feeding operations suffi- 
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ciently to make up at least a part of the 
decrease in the drought areas. 


| Feeder Stock Seems 


Safe Investment 


Probably one reason for the reduction 
in feeding operations was the opinion 
that because of the drought corn prices 
would be so high as to make such feed- 
ing operations hazardous. Instead of 
this, however, corn has suffered a very 
‘severe decline and the price today is 
substantially lower than a year ago. 
The reduced amount of livestock on feed 
at present is probably the chief reason 
for the sharp decline in the market price 
of corn. Unless there should be a de- 
crease in the meat consumption of the 
country, livestock feeding operations 
would seem to be more attractive now 
than for several years past. 

In view of the fact that ample sup- 
plies of feeders are available at very at- 
tractive prices as compared to those that 
have prevailed for several years past, 
and in further consideration of the fact 
that the amount of feeding undertaken 
to date seems to be very much less than 
the average of previous years, it would 


be desirable. The problem is one of 
|combining a few small farms into a unit 
large enough to afford efficient equip- 
ment, and is not one that can be worked 
out overnight. In other lines of agri- 
cultural products we haven’t as conclu- 
sive figures as to the size of economical | 
units as we have for wheat. 


Farm Board Assists 


In: Marketing Produce 


And now a little as to what the Farm 
Board is trying to do under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. The law defi- 
nitely commits this country to the prin- 
ciple of producer cooperation in market- 
ing agricultural commodities. Further- 
more, it directs that information be sup- 
plied to farmers on ¢rop outlook and 
market conditions at home and abroad 
to the end that agricultural producers, 
like those engaged in other lines, may 
adjust the production of crops and live- 
stock as nearly as possible to the po- 
tential buying demand. The theory is 
that it is much better to prevent a bur- 
dengome surplus than to grow one and 
then try to find some way to dispose 
of it without the usual. depressing effect 


tate, and to arrest the offenders thereof. | 
This department is maintained by fees 
and moneys received from the licensing 
of motor vehicle operators, from the reg- | 
istration of motor vehicles and from fines | 
imposed and collected under the act. | 

In Delaware the traffic officers of the} 
State Highway Department have police | 
powers similar to those of sheriffs, con- 
stables and other police officers and are | 
“conservators of the peace throughout 
the State” and “empowered and directed | 
to suppress all acts of violence and to 
enforce all laws relating to the safety! 
of persons and property.” j 

In Illinois State highway maintenance 
policemen are appointed by the Depart- | 
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Mich Cent RR ist 344s '52 
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State of Nebraska: 2 
Lincoln, Noy. 8. 
The payment of $315,305 dividends to | 
depositors of failed State banks in Ne-| 
braska during October brings the total 
paid since Jan. 1, 1929, to $7,084,163, 
Secretary C. G. Bliss of the Department | 
of Trade and Commerce announced Nov. | 
|1. Among the payments in October was 
|a 70 per cent dividend of $96,464 to de- | 
positors of the defunct Beatrice Security | 
Savings Bank of Beatrice, making pay- 
ment in full, a 30 per cent dividend hav- 
ing been previously paid. 
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Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


eo 


‘State Bank Guaranty Act 
Is Upheld in Mississippi 


Changes in the State bank member- 
thip of the Federa] Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 7 were an- 





State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Nov. 8. | 

The State bank quarenty act was held 
to be constitutional Nov. 3 by the Hinds 
County Circuit Court. An 
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E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 
ut Fuel G 1st (asmd) 5s ’47.. 
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aounced Nov. 8 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Merger with national bank: The Fayette 
fitle & Trust Co., Uniontown, Pa., member, 
aas merged with and under the title of 
tho National Bank of Fayette County, 
Unionic yr. Po. 

Permis ‘on revted te exercise trust 


6 : First National Bank & Trust Co., 
atnaton, It. (Full powers.) 


attack had | 
been made on the law by the Deposit | 
Guaranty Bank of Jackson in a case | 
against the City of Jackson. } 

Under the new law, the Legislature | 
provided banks with exemption of sur- | 
nlus to offset an additional assessment 
which was placed on the banks to care 
for future bank failures. The city con- 
tested the exemption in the present suit. 
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on the market.. The program thus is 
for farmers aeting collectively to con- 
trol the production and marketing of 
their. crops, a control most other pro- 
ducers now have. ' 

The Farm Board is assisting existing | 
‘ooperatives to unify their marketing | 





retivities on commodity lines. In ¢on- 
junction with the Department of Agri- 
culture, state colleges of agriculture and 


i 


seem as though your farmer customers 
would be fairly safe in engaging in feed- 
ing more extensively and stand to make 
more money doing that than by selling 
their grain at the extremely low prices 
now prevailing. I am putting forth this 
suggestion as a possible outlet for some 
of the surplus money about which banks 
in general are complaining at the pres- 
ent time. ‘ 
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Federal Finance Security Issues Bank Debits. 
Federal Aid Given in Building |Louisiana Starts | United States Treasury Statement 


Building bh rog ram | Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Nov. 6, 1930; Made Public Nov. 8, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 


period perio 
Last year Fiscal year1981 fiscal year 1930 
$8,149,294.77 $139,484.899.73 $226,939,624.85 
2,231,369.80 584,660.482.52 642,767.478.03 | 
214,277,579.97 224,694,277.43 | 


7,354,362.50 Seg hat ae , 
19 6200.00 | Consolidated Report Shows 
1613:330.10' Slight Decline in Indicated 
Production as Compared | 


Hi 
Ginning of Cotto 
Is Slightly Under 


Figure Last Year — 


Treasury Bills | 
Offered Public: Of 6,349 Miles of Roads in Year 


in Construction Is Expected During Next Three 
Years as Result ‘of Additional Authoriza- 
tion by Congress 


Date Set to Receive Bids on, 
New Capitol; Road Gen- *” Revetpts 


struction to Be Rushed CastOMe sccevcocversrse 
Income tax .cceccceseee 


Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest .o.e+se: a 
Railroad securitie 393.30 
All others .....-s-++0-0- 14,760.61 
Trust fund. receipts (ree 

appropriated for in- 


» This month 
$5,228.480.69 
2,397,618.12 
7,752,220.51 


For Subscription Increase 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Nov. 8. 
Preliminary steps were taken Nov. 6 
by: the State Board of Liquidation ‘to 
start the’ $100,000,000 improvement 
program adopted Nov. 4 by the voters. 


sade eed 84S bNis 30,000.00 


Tenders Invited on Issue of 
-uction classification were 46 163,321.65 
$125,000,000 to Be Dat sage Sans and approaches. At the 104,593.28 


close of the year, another 85 miles were 


Federal funds have aided the construc- , ie 


tion in-the United States and Hawaii of 1,225,668.51 


ed Nov. 17, Department 
Announces 


An issue of $125,000,000 in 91-day 
Treasury bills was offered for public 
subscription by the Department of the 
Treasury in an.announcement Nov. 9 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon. ; 

The issue will be dated Nov. 17 and 
will mature Feb. 16, 1931. 

Maturities amounting to $120,000,- 
000. are to be met on Nov. 17 and the 
Treasury therefore, is borrowing more 
than it is retiring on that date, accord- 
ing to the statement, amplification of 

erpich was declined. It had been orally 
stated at a previous time, however, that: 
refunding would be necessary to take 
care of the Nov. 17 maturities but there 
was no information that additional sums 
would be borrowed. ; 

The Department, it was_ explained 
orally, anticipates that the bids for the 
new issue will be high. 

The Secretary’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: es 

he Secretary of the Treasury gives 
noice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $125,000,000, 
or thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills| 


6,349 miles of highways during the fiscal 
year 1930, according to records made 
available Nov. 8 by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, which 
cooperates with the States in highway 
building. At the end of the year, 9,915 
miles of roads were in process of im- 
provement and 3,469 miles were approved 
for construction, the records show, 


The following additional information 
was made available by the Department: 

The amount of Federal funds dis- 
bursed during the year on all active road 
and bridge projects amounted to $75,880,- 
963, about $6,200,000 less than for 1929. 
In the Federal-aid system at the close of 
the year there were 193,049 miles of 
highways, 84,012 miles of which had been 
improved with Federal aid. The Federal- 
aid operations have resulted in the im- 
provement of less than half of the sys- 
tem, and the States and other agencies 
with local funds have been simultane- 
ously improving roads in the system so 


that today nearly all of it is improved | 


to some degree. 

The mileage improved during the 
year with Federal aid was divided into 
three classes: 7,317 miles, upon which no 
Federal funds had previously been spent, 
were classified as _ initially improved; 
2,011 miles, previously improved to some 
extent with Federal aid, were improved 


year 


' 1929. 


April, 


ects comp 
than for 192' 


by Congre 
final absor 


to the contrac 


ages improve 
originally aut 
creased by the appor 2 
ditional $50,000,000 in April, the States 
immediately responded by increasing the 
lallotments to definite projects to $102,- 
498,084 for the fiscal year, as compared 
lwith $70,428,896 during the fiscal year 


d. 


either under construction or approved 
for struction. We 
The total of 9,328 miles of initially 
improved and stage construction proj- 
leted in 1930 is 57 miles less 
9, and is lower’ than in any 
since, 1924. The decrease was due 
tion of the program to a 
375,000,000 basis (the sum appropriated 
ss for several years) and the 
ption of the unobligated bal- 
lance of funds appropriated for the 
earlier years. ; 
With the authorization 
funds for each of the years 1931, 1932 
and 1988, increased to $125,000,000, = 
! nticipates an increase in mile- 
ere ; When the $75,000,000 
horized for 1931 was in- 
tionment of an ad- 


The a rtionment of the additional 
$60,000,000 of Federal funds: authorized 
tor 1931 immediately increased the num- ) 
ber of men employed on road work. In| preparation an 
the number employed was more! large quantities o 


ithan 4,000 greater than in the same| by the enlarged p 


in height. 


of Federal 





The Board tentatively set Dec. 
as the date for receiving bids for the! 
first $15,000,000 block of the $75,000,-| 
000 road and bridge bond issue. This 
lis the earliest date on which the bonds 
can be issued, the attorney general, 
Percy Saint, told the Board, but by that 
time bids will have been received for 
“$5,000,000 road work which has_ been 
advertised for letting on Nov. 25. 

The Board authorized the Governor, | Agricultural 
Huey P. Long, to secure permission of 
the members of the Le 
lrow $744,000 to pay leficit 
operation of the State penitentiary 
authorized the Board of Commissioners 
of the Orleans Levee District to issue 
| $2,000,000 bonds for 
made necessary by 
control program. 


lude the employment of workmen in the, 
sae d transportation of the | Sinking fund ........... 
f material required | Purchases 


flood control work} For. Service retirement 
the Federal flood | Gen. railroad contingent 


rogram. 


The Board, which is composed of the 
Governor and six other State officers, 
set Dec. 10 as the date for receivin 
bids for the $5,000,000 State capito 
building to be built at Baton Rouge to 
house all State departments. ] 
ing will be the equivalent of 33 stories 


The build- 
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gislature to “el 
a deficit in. the 


and | 


With October 


3,689,123.43 | ee 8p Sk See ad 
10,517,832.14; The consolidated veport on ¢dotton,« 
71,736,666.96 | made public Nov. 8 by the Department’ 
$1,212,428 571.63 |° Agriculture, shows ginnings to Nov. 
eee |1 of 10,863,601 running bales, an indi="* 
$155,969,103.24 | cated total production of 14,438,000 bales 
——_—_____—_ |and an indicated yield of lint cotton of’: 
$772,694,787.98 | 154.2 pounds per acre for harvest, The« 


>i7 
223,755,535.53 | report follows in full text: 
260,339.19) Ginnings to Nov. 1, 10,863,601 running .> 
oP one nod ay | Dales. Indicated total production, 14,-, 
“4260-23935 | 428,000 bales, 500 pounds gross. Indi- . 
, jcated yield of lint cotton, 154.2 pounds 
*750,185.87| Per acre for harvest. i 
*32,490.01; Bureau of the Census: Census report: - 
11,650,176.46 | shows 10,863,601 running bales (counting: ., 
lround as half bales) ginned from thes+ 
crop of 1930 priey,to Nov. 1, compared. 
with 10,891,940 .fgy71929 and 10,162,452 + 


731,157.79 


58,717.03 
513,920.89 
2,413,283.27 


vestment) ..sceseeceve 1,246,598.06 22,534,423.30 
Proceeds sale of surplus 

Property ...eesrevesen 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 


Other miscellaneous .... 


19,199,710.61 | 


46,737.27 
504,362.97 
2,025,275.07 


$19,216,746.60  $21,720,020.38 
$22,381,004.30 


$37,814,274.09 $37,484,096.61 
4,724,345.55 4,703,848.23 

2 273,749.27 
958,815.00 


2,443,329.46 
10,255,824.15 
59,163,433.23 





Total ordinary ..... $1,035,970,168.21 


$215,262,891.56 


Excess of expenditures . 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 
Refund internal revenue 

Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal ....... 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads ..ccpicescores 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
marketing 


$828,052,074.75 
189,355,869.70 
7,477,314.65 
24,181,796.75 
50,004,582.37 
4,681,238.29 


735,371.27 
10,000,000.00 
oe 46,302.39 592,817.91 

64,196.08 

733.18 
8,861,489.56 


+33,163.22 
317.47 
469,441.96 


"1,868.78 
795,043.13 
30,570,380.23 

552,089.52 
$345,987.14 


fund (net) .......++-- 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 

Invest, of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance ..., 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 


5,904,532.20 
88,129.39 
$700,625.26 


"42,589.48 
sane bai & an tah 
7381,271.3 208,408.78 | toy 1928. od : 
19,474,345.12| _ Department of Agriculture: A produc- ~ 
18,764,113.39 |tion of 14,438,000 bales (500 pounds.’ 
231,998.88 | gross weight), -based upon Nov. 1 indi- ; 
345,226.26 | cations, is shown by the Crop Report-- 
aheows* |ing Board of the Department of Agricul- 
$1,123,775,771.62 | Ure. ve 
: |, The cotton crop of the United States; 


$1,101,100.21 
601,541.83 


19,827,908.53 
21,961,928.18 
273,357.89 
354,000.00 


299,142.23 


71,188,312.30 
1,246,837.48 


132,898.43 


$44,101,114.68 


Total ordinary $59,340,771.72 $1,186,172,059.77 


$65,000,000.00 $244,514,950.00 | iS estimated at 14,438,000 bales of 500 
| pounds average gross weight, based’ upon 
|indications as of Nov. 1. This is only: 


25,350.00 | 48,000 bales or 0.3 of 1 per cent below’ 


and _retire- 
ments from foreign re- 


payments 30,000.00 


Of the 84,012 miles in the Federal-aid | 
system classified as improved with Fed-| 
eral funds at the yy = S ik eee! 

vi he 1929 construction force. miles are graded and drained earth roads; | 
“— ‘pana the Federal-aid road pro-! 7,166 miles are untreated sand-clay 
gram alone gave employment to more! roads; 17 miles are bituminous treated | 


month of 1929. May and June also| 
showed increased employment of 4,800 
and 1,300 men, respectively, as compared 


100.00’ the forecast a month ago and approxi+'« 
mately 390,000 bales below production’® 
last year. The indicated average yield 

= for the United States is 154.2 pounds=* 
Total expenditures $59,340,771.72  $44,101,114.68 $1,251,233,059.77 $1,368,397,674.87 | Per acre, which is 0.9 pounds below ther: 
than 48,000 men. These figures repre-| sand-clay; 28,608 miles have untreated | Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. ae for the 10-year period, .*. 


. . . j "av sur 82 bituminous- | *The figures for the month include $6,548.73 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date, 
gent the contractors’ forces employed in| gravel surfaces and 4 | g Weather the past month has been gen-..! 


. d r ‘ _ . . . | $149,511.87 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
construction of roads, and do not in- treated gravel surfaces; corresponding periods last year the figures include $7,164.53 and $184,216.48, respectively. | erally favorable for picking, which has * 


further by additional joint work of the 
States and Federal Government; ped 21 
miles, built in previous years and since 
subjected to traffic in excess of the an- 


Received for estate taxes Sesee 
F 


i bi rs. 2 rs will be re- 
the highest bidders. Tenders wi orfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up 2 p. a —_r 
mn Standard Time, on Nov. 13, 1930.) ;; (70, ‘ ne 
‘Tenders will not be received at the taeeea See reconstructed and 
o 7 j e 5. 
Treasury Department, Washington. | These 21 miles are the first to er 
In Bearer Form Only | structed under the Federal-aid plan. 
The Treasury bills will be dated Nov. Included in the initially improved and 


and will be sold on a discount basis to 
| 31,000.00 


Total $65,061,000.00 $244,621,903.25 





17, 1930, and will mature on Feb. 6, 1931, 
and on the maturity date the face 
amount will be payable without interest. 
They will be issued in bearer form only, 
and in amounts or denominations of 
$1,000, $10,000, and $100,000 (maturity 
value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
#y the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. ; 

No tender for an amount less than 
$1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price | 
offered must be expressed on the basis} 
of 100, with not more than three deci-| 
mal places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must | 
not be used, 

Tenders will be accepted wit'iout cash | 
deposit from’ ineorporated banks and| 
trust companies and from_ responsible 
and recognized dealers in investment se- 
curities. Tenders from othzis must be 
accom, anied by a deposit of 10 per cent 
«f the face amount of Treasury bills 
applied for, unless the tenders are ac- 
companied by an express. guaranty of 
payment by an incorporated bank or 
trust company: : j 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Nov. 13, 1930, all 
tenders received at the Federal reserve | 
banks o: branches thereof up to the clos- | 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the =cceptable prices will 

llow as soon as. possible thereafter, | 

robably on the following mo-ning. The 
Secretaiv of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less thaa the amount applied for, and 
his action in any such respect shall be 
final. Those submitting tenders will be 
advised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered 
for Treasury bills allotted must }e made 
at the Federal reserve banks in cash 
or other immediately available funds on 
Nov. 17, 1930. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as} 
to principal and interest, and any gain} 
from the sale or other disposi'ion ther2of 
will also be exem,‘, ‘rom all taxation, | 
except estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition | 
of the Treasury bills shall be allowed 
as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, 
for the purpose of any tax now oz here-| 
after imposed by the United States or 
any of its possessions, 

Treasury Department Circular No, 418,| 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and 
this notice as issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, prescribe the terms 
of the Treasury bills and govern the con- 
ditions of their issue.. Copies of the cir- 
cular may be obtained from any Fed- 
eral reserve bank or branch thereof. 


¢ 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 8.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following. 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign curren¢y 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
coligction of duties upon merchandise im- 
porwed into the United States, we’ have 
ascertained and hereby certify ‘» you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
ayable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) ...esesee 
Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
Prance (franc). ....scsces 
Germany (reichsmark) , 23.8260 
Greece (drachma) .... 2 1.2953 
Holland (guilder) .. 40.2436 
Hungary (pengo) . 17.4978 
italy (lira) 5.2352 
Norway (krone) 26.7444 
Poland (zloty) 11.2186 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4812 
stumania (leu) .... 5944 
Spain (peseta) 11.3465 
Sweden (krona) 26.8144 
Switzerland (franc) ... 19.4029 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7707 
China (Chefoo tael) 10,4166 
China (Hankow tael) 39.9531 
China (Shanghai tael) 39.0714 
China (Tientsin tael) ‘ 40.9791 
China (Hongkong dollar) ..... 31.7392 
China (Mexican dollar) .....¢.. 28.1260 
China (Tientsin dollar) ...eeeee+ 28.3333 
China (Yuan dollar) ......ee.- 28,0000 
India (rupee) 36.0007 
Japan (yen) 49.6450 
Singapore (dollar) - 55.9688 
Canada (dollar) 100.0857 
Cuba (peso) 99.9066 
Mexico (peso) 46.4800 
Newfoundland (dollar) YORB6T | 
Argentina (peso, gold) 78.5265 | 
Chile (peso) .. 12.0654 
AM ruguey (peso) 80.6900 | 

‘dombia (peso) 96.5300 | 

azil (milreis) .........+69..Not quoted | 


‘ 


14.0932 
13.9451 
-7176 
2.9652 
26.7420 
185.6919 
2.5169 


3.9325 


ce eeeeeeeee 


Peewee eerneees 
see eeerteaeee 
eeeeeseee 


Seeeeeeeseee 
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|NYC&HRr & imp 4h%s A2013 


| PCO & StL RR cons gu 4s 
| PCC 


' Proc & Gamb deb 4%s '47..... 


| Read Jer Cent coll 4s °5) 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
$$ OO ae 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


States Sales 


in 


in 
Which Thous- 

Legal ands High 
11-77-30 


N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B °55 
aor ao Ist 4s '53 _* 
NY & Har RR ist gu 3%s 20 
NY & L Br. RR g ist 4s ag 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s 93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 

NYC & Hud RRR mtge344s ’97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 315s '97,, 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s °42...; 


a 
abdf 
abcef 


e 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abed£t 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abedf 
abedf 
abcdef 
abedef 
ebedete 
C 


NYC&HRr&impbsC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3145 ’98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 314s ’98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’37. Paigs 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s '37.... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’31 
NYC&StL RR r5%4sA’14(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m514sB'75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 4180'78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A 58... 
NY Conn RR ist ba B ’52 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A ’41..... 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B "44 
NYG& ELH & P ist 5s '48.. 
NYG & ELH & P Pur My 4s *49 
NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 414s B 73 
NY Ont & W Ry r ds 92.... 
NY Pow & Lt Ist 4%s 67..... 
NY Prév & Bost RR g 4s ’42., 
NY'Tel Ist & gen 4%s 39 
NY Tel deb 6s °49 SF 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 
Niag Falls Pow 1st 5s ’32..., 
Niag F Pow r & gen 6s 32 dJan1 
N Lock & Ont P Ist & r5s A 55 
N & W. RR gen Ist 6s '31.... 
N & W_RR imp & ext 6s '34.. 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s 32... . 
N & W RR Ast cons 4s 96 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ’44 
N&W Ry PC & CJt Pm 4s 41 
Nor Cen Ry gen & rguis A 74 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5sC’66 
Nor Ind Pub Serv ist&r 5s D ’69 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF... . 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan1 ; 
N P Ry r & imp 415s A 2047... 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047... 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047, 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 
N P Term Ist 6s ’33 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s *48 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s 88 .. 
Nor & So RR 1st 5s °41 ‘ 
N Stat Pow Ist & r5sA‘41.... 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B 'f41..., 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s "43... 
Ohio Pow 1st & r 5s B 52 “ 
Ohio Pow 1st & r 4%s D ’56.. 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 71,3 A '46.. 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r %s B ’47... 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s '36 : 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’37.... 
Okla G & El Ist 5s '50........ 
Ore Sh L. RR cons Ist 5s '46. . 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s 46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’6o 
PaceG& Eg &risa sz. 
Pac G & E Ast & r 4%s E 57 
Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s 87 SF, 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52. 
Paduc & Ill RR ist 4s '55.... 
Penn C L & P Ist 4%s 77.... 
PO&D RR Iist&r gu 4%s A 77 
Penn P & L ist & r 5s B *§2 
gens 4 L Ist & r 5s D '53.... 
enn eons 42/48, .......6% y 
Penn RR cons 4s 448......... pee 
Penn ER cons stpd $ 4s 48. , abcdeg 
Penn RR cons 4\4s '60....... abedeg 
Penn RR. gen 4%s A '65 abedeg 
Penn RR gen 5s B '68 abedeg 
Penn RR secured 6%» '36 ab 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56..... abed 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ‘56... abed 
Pere Marq Ry 1st 4%s C80... ane 
Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s ’43 d 
Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 48 43 apeoer 
PB & W RR gen 5s B74... abeck 
Phil El Ist & r 4%4s '67 SF abel” 
Phil El 1st & r 644s °47 SF abed 
Phil El 1st & x 5s 60 SF abed 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 44s 57 ab 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s ’32 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 44s A *40 
PCC & StL RR cons gu4%s B "42 
PCC & StL RR cons gud4%s C *4z 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D ’45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3\s £49 
* '53 
StL RR cons gu 4s G ’57 
StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 
k StL RR cons gu4%sI 63 
StL RR cons gu4isJ 64 
StL RR gen gu bs A 70 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B "75 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s 32 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s '34..... 
P Va & Chr Ry Ast (asmd) 4s ’4! 
PY&A Ry Ist gen gudsA 
PY&A Ry Ast gen gu 5s B 
PY& A Ry Ist gen gu 5s C 


d 

df 
abcde 
abed 
abede 
¢ 


c 

be 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedeg 
ab 


ab 


abedefg 
abcef 
abcef 
abeef 
abeef 
abecef 
abcet 
abeef 
abeef 
abeef 
abcef 
abeef 
abcef 2 
abeef 

ab 

abedefg 
abet 

abet 

abet 

d 

df 

abat 

abdf 

abe 

abe 

abe 5 
d 
ubee 
abe 
eb 
ab 
abadf 
ab 


PCC & 
PCC 
PCC 
PCC & 


Prov Term Ist 4s 56 

Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A 563 
Pt A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B ’58. 
PSE & G of N J ist & r 5s '65 
PS E&G of NJ lst & ry 44s "67 
PSE&G of NJ ist & r digs "70 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5s A '498F 
Qu Bor G & E r 4%s5 06.0) 
Read gen & r 4453 A '97.,.. 


Renss & Sara RR Ist és * 
Rich Term Ry Ist gu bs 'b2, ee 


Roch G & E gen 5ios © 48... * 


2 


11-8 


Low 


-30 


6-26-30 


11-7-30 
11-8-30 
11-8-30 
10-29-30 


105 

107% 
8948 

101% 


10-17 


11485 


104 
107% 
B8ts 
101% 
-30 
114% 


11-7-30 
11-4-30 


97 


97 


10-17-30 

11-7-30 
10-16-30 
10-30-30 


101% 


101% 


11-8-30 


1065% 
103 5% 
103 5 


10614 
10354 
10356 


11-6-30 
11-6-30 
10-30-30 


7-17 


975% 
11-8 
11-8 


-30 


97% 


-80 
-30 


11-1-30 


9-3 
10-4 
10-6 

94 


-30 
-30 
-30 


o4 


11-8-30 
11-8-30 


111% 
11-8 

104 
9-17 
3-19 


111% 


-30 


104 


-30 
-30 


9-27-30 
10-28-30 


103% 
10556 


10-30 


103 
10553 


-30 


10-4-30 
10-6-30 


11-7 


-30 


11-7-30 


9-26 
10-1 


-30 
-30 


10-6-30 
11-8-30 
11-4-30 


9256 


9253 


10-6-30 


10255 


10256 


10-4-30 


104% 
1064% 


103 7% 
106% 


10-24-30 
10-6-30 


11-7 


-30 


9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-17-30 
11-8-30 


98% ~ 
104 


10-17 
10-29 
103 
10-25 
9-13 
10-4 


98% 
104 


-80 
-30 


10214 


-30 
-30 
-30 


10-15-30 


10-29 
10-22 
11-8 
9-4 
8-21 


-30 
-30 
-30 
-30 
-30 


9-25330 
10-31-30 


9-16 
11-6 


-30 
-30 


10-9-30 
11-8-80 


108 


108 


11-8-30 


5-27 


-30 


3-5-3830 
9-20-30 
6-20-80 


10-6 


-30 


8-7-30 


10-31 
11-7 


-30 
+30 


9-30-30 
11-8-30 
11-8-30 


101% 


10-6- 


101% 
go 


10+1-30 
11-8-30 
11-8-30 
10-6-30 


106 
106 bs 


106 
106% 


Last 
8944 
925% 
82 

8855 

94% 

95 

86, 


4 | Sav 


103% 
105% 
96% 
103% 
99 
1107 
112 
102% 


103% | 


102% 
106% 
10675 
925% 
9854 
1025% 
98% 
103% 
106% 
10046 
965% 
997 
104 
103% 
98% 
97 
98% 
104 
101% 
109% 
10956 
10358 
93 
100% 
115 
98 
110% 
108 
100% 
107% 
102 
1025 


101% | 


102 
100% 
98% 
95 
98% 
97% 
98% 
102 
10256 
109% 
108 
1025s 
104% 
92% 
98 
105 
10144 
90 
104% 
105% 
105% 
105% 
102% 
101% 
1034 
102 
995g 
9442 
100% 
106 
1064 


| S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 
wees abcdefg 








Roch G & E gen 7s B °46..... 
Roch G & E gen 444s D "77. 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 414s 
StL & Cairo RR list 4s 
StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) Ss 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s 31. 
StL & S F Ry gen bs ’31.. 

StL S F Ry PrL 4s A ’50 

StL S F Ry PrL is B ’50 ° 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78.. 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... 
StP&D RR ist (asmd) 5s ’31. 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s 68 
stP K C Sh L RR Ist 444s ’41 
StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 444s ’47 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s '33 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s "33 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 33 
StP M&M Ry Mex 1 tas) 4s 37 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s *40 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A’ 772. 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 
FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s 
Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ast 4s 
SEN A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s 


134 
4 


43 
"34 
34 
89 
36 
63 


|S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... 


Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF.... 
Cal Ed r 5s 51 

Cal Ed r 5s,’52.... 
Cal Ed gen'& r 5s 
Pac conv (expd) deb 5s 


So 
So 
So 
So 
So 
So 


asso 
34.. 


S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1. 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist. 44%¢s A "77 
S Pac San F Term 4s ’50 


S Pac RR ist r gu 4s *55.. 
So Ry 1st cons 5s "94.......4. 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56... 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A 56... 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56 

So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’96...... 
So Ry StL Div Ist 4s 51 

So Ry Mob & 0 coll 4s ’38..... 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 444s ’51... 
SW Bell T ist & r 5s 54 


; | Sunb & Lewis Ry Ist 4s ’36.... 


Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’51....... 
Tenn E P ist &r 6s 47 SF.... 


| Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 414s '39 
| TerRR As StL lstconsds’44 (ingu) ¢ 


-» ab 


States Sales 


in 


in 
Which Thous- 


Legal ands 
ab 


abf 8 


"83... ad 


abcdefg 
abedeg 
abf 
abedefg¢ 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abf 

ahf 
abedefe 
abcdefg¢ 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcf 
abe 
abde 
abde 
abde 
abd 


Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68. ab 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)4%s '69ab 


16 
abd 


abedf 38 


. abd 


abcdefg 
abed 


ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

abe 

abed 

d 

abed 
abedefg 
abcef 


a 


totcnonen 


TerRR As StLg&r 4s’53 (int gu) ¢ 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 534sA’50 « 


T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 
T & P Ry 2d cons inc 5s 2000 d Del 
Tex & P Ry g &r 58 B ’77.... 
Tex & P Ry gf&ris C °79 

Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 


T-P-M Pac TerRRist5%sA’64 : 


| Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... 


Tol ” Val & ORR Ist gu4%és A’31 al 
Tol W Val &O RR Istgu 4%s §'33 ¢ 


TW V & ORR ist gu 4s C ’42 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ast 5s ’82 


Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s '33 b 


Union El L&P Mo g is B ’67... 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42... 

Un Oil of Cal C bs ’35.. 

Un Oil of Cal deb 5s 745 

Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un PacRRisté&ris 2008 due Jul 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s_ "67 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s ’44 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s ’33.. 
Utica G & Er ext 5s ’67...... 
Vand RR con$ (asmd) 4s A ’5i 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B 
Va Ry ist 5s A '62 

Va Ry ist 4%s B ’62 
Wabash RRr & gen 5%8 A 
Wabash RRr & gen 5s B 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C 


| Wabash RRr & gen 5s D 


Warren RR ist r 8%s 2000.. 


| Wash D C Term Ist 3144s °45.. 


Wash D C Term Ist 4s ’45.... 
Wash Wat P ist r 58 89 SF... 
West El deb 5s '44.......,. ; 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52....,.. 
West Mary RR Ist&r 5%4sA 77 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ’46...., 
W Penn Pow Ist bs E ’68...... 
W Penn Pow Ist: 542s F ’53.... 
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. |attempt of the Taplins to become the cre- | 
> | ators of the proposed “Wabash-Seaboard 


4 | System.” The plan outlined to the Com- 
| mission for the creation of this system, } as reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
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ti ‘alleged Pennsylvania control and domi- 
4as | 


1064 | 
|ginia, it was explained that that road | 
jalso was controlled by the Pennsylvania, 
|indirectly through the Pennroad Cor- | 
| poration, which now holds a majority of | 


progressed at about the usual rate for 
this time of the year, in most parts of 


7Excess of credits (deduct). 
| was the formation of a new holding com-|ihe Belt. 


Plea to Control Wheeling | pany, which would later become an oper-| In Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Railway to Be Argued} ating company. |Carolina and Tennessee the crop is turn-.. 
|_ This company would be headed by jing out somewhat less than was antici-,, 
Frank E. Taplin, now president of the! pated a month ago, but these declines .- 
| Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and would|in the prospect are partially offset by,,. 
| have an initial investment of $25,000,000,|moderate increases in Georgia,. South. 
which would later be increased to $50,-| Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Okla-.,, 
| 000,00,0. The money would be used to|homa. 


The tabulated report: will be ~» 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


nation. : 3 
As for the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
yorchase back from tne Peneneed Corpo- 
ration the stock in the P. & W. Va., now ae ae Pe 4 ‘ 
held by the holding company. It was also | — full text in the issue of -.4 
P. & W. Va, stock , explained that the new company would 
"Both the Nickel Plate and the Wabash | Purchase the control of the Wheeling & | 
then withdrew their applications, al- | Lake Erie, the Wabash, and the Western 
though the Nickel Plate appeared dur-| Maryland railroads, thereby forming the 
ing hearings on the Taplin application | jong-planned short-cut from the Great 
bjecting intervener. | Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard. This 
om its final | route, according to the Taplin plans, 


The matter now approaches ; F pin pans, | 
| stage, in so far as the Pittsburgh & West yea ore ae nucleus of the ‘“Wabash- 
Virginia is concerned. Following the oral | ystem. 


arguments, the case will be submitted to | se F ae 
| the Individual Debits Show | 


| the Commission 4 feel decision. 
the Wheeling hinges the entire | ° a 
ee ey an Me ee tee Slight Increase in Week 
The Federal Reserve Board announced 


| Nov. 8 that debits to individual accounts, 


by banks in leading cities for the week ..; 
ended Nov. 5, which included but five;:~ 
business days in most of the reporting: . 
| centers, aggregated $11,421,000,000 or 2+: 
per cent above the total reported for the: : 
preceding: week, and 54 per cent below. ~ 
the total reported for the corresponding»: 
week of last year, S53 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly ... 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10.,:; 
689,009,000, as compared with $10,565,.. + 
000,000 for the preceding week and $23;e.4 
570,000,000 for the week ended Nov. 6 of+~ 
last year. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 


No. 4 of a sertes of advertisements 


THE ROOT OF THE TREE 


33% Larger Equity 
N-IMPORTANT consideration in 
judging the worth of a public 


tests used by banks, insurance compa- 

nies and investment banking houses for 

utilityinvestmentorholdingcompany determining the value of utility bonds, 

debenture bond is the value of equity includes the following factors which 

were applied to Associated bonds 

and bonds of 20 other public utilities: 
1. Overall Earnings 


2. Prior Charge Obligations 


in relation to total prior charge ob- 
ligations. It is as important as roots 
to a tree. 
Associated Gas and 
3. Equity 
4, Price and Yield 


5. Sources of Earnings 


tric Company bond hol 


enjoy a greater measure of ecmmees 
protection than is afforded any 
bythe averagepublicutility 6. Revenue per Customer 
bond. Taking equity andall The strong equity posi- 


rior obligations as 100,a ; 
P 8 tion of Associated bonds 


careful analysis shows $48 . 
E : is further heightened by 
of equity for Associated nk : 

bonds compared with $36 Ot FER ee oe 


, relation to interest re- 
of equity for bonds of other 


q ee 
ill quirements. On an “‘over 


all” basis the earnings 


are 2.22 


This 33% larger equity 


for Associated bondsis one the 


times 


of several factors establish- amount required for inter- 


ing the more than average est compared with an aver- 
safety of these bonds. 


The analysis, comprising 


age of 2.06 times for the 


— comparable bonds. 
SSS Book Value of All Prior 
SS Charge Securities. 


Book Value of Patent 
Coaspany Stocks. 


A copy of our analysis, consisting Gf 10 plate charts and complete explanation, may be 
obtained by writing for Folder K12i. 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
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Supervision of Dams by State 


as Flood Preventive + + «+ 4 





St. Francis Disaster in California Followed 
by Law Placing Entire Control Over New and 
Old Construction in One Department 





By EDWARD HYATT 


State Engineer, State of California 


ace attaches to dams more, per- 

haps, than to any other engineer- 
ing works, and, in large measure, justi- 
fiably so, because of the loss of life and 
property damage resulting through the 
failure, without warning, of dams as 
evidenced by the Johnstown flood and 
the more recent St. Francis catastrope 
in this State. 

The continued prosperity and growth 
of California is largely dependent on 
complete economic utilization of its 
water resources. The natural flow of 
the State’s streams will admit of only 
limited increase, consequently there is 
the necessity of water conservation 
through the construction of storage 
works requiring the building of dams 
in increasing numbers and magnitude. 

It is imperative to obtain, in so far 
as is humanly possible, safety and se- 
curity against the potential hazards of 
impounded water. Obviously, this pro- 
tection can be best obtained through 
impartial, competent and centralized 
jurisdiction over the design, construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of 
dams. 

Notable progress has been attained 
along this line in California through 
the enactment of legislation empower- 
ing the State engineer to supervise all 
dams in this State over 15 feet in height 
or storing more than 10 acre-feet of 
water. Dams with dimensions less 
than these present practically no ele- 
ment of danger. 

Prior to the failure of St. Francis 
Dam there existed in this State, as in 
many other States, several regulatory 
agencies having varying degrees of au- 
thority and responsibility and exercis- 
ing jurisdiction to differing extents 
from complete control over some dams 
to partial, ineffective, divided, or no 
supervision over others. Lack of cen- 
tralized authority and _ responsibility 
could result only in confusion of au- 
thority, divided responsibility, ineffec- 
tive supervision and a state of inse- 
curity in the minds of interested 
parties. 


Pieces FEAR and potential men- 


v 

The State, although without jurisdic- 
tion over St. Francis, caused an im- 
partial and comprehensive investiga- 
tion to be made of the cause of this 
collapse. This investigation was di- 
rected by the Governor and carried out 
by the State engineer, who availed him- 
self of the services of competent and 
well-qualified consultants. The State 
Board, together with five other Boards 
later reporting upon this failure, unani- 
mously and unqualifiedly recommended 
that legislation be adopted empowering 
the State to exercise supervision over 
all dams. 

The 1929 Legislature, following these 
recommendations, enacted chapter 766, 
Statutes of 1929, governing the super- 
vision of dams in California. This act, 
perhaps the most complete and far- 
reaching legislation enacted for a simi- 
lar purpose by any governmental 
agency, embodies the salient features 
of many drafts proposed during the 
formulative stages by the most sub- 
stantial and best qualified engineering, 
legal and business minds of the State. 
The State engineer is invested with au- 
thority under the police power of the 
State and directed to supervise the con- 
struction, enlargement, alteration, re- 
pair, maintenance and removal of dams 
regardless of ownership or other super- 
visory control, for the protection of life 
and property as provided for in the law. 

Immediately after the law became ef- 
fective Aug. 14, 1929, the State engi- 
neer set up an organization of able en- 
gineers who, under the direction of a 
competent deputy, are actively engaged 
in administering the law to the end that 
dams will be constructed and main- 
tained in accordance with sound engi- 
neering practice. 

The activities of the Department are 
being aggressively directed at present 





+s \ 
to the approval of plans and specifica- 
tions for and supervision of construc- 
tion of 50 dams, to an examination and 
critical review of some 650 existing 
dams and the issuance of orders direct- 
ing that the necessary work be done to 
repair those at which unsatisfactory 
physical conditions obtain. 

An examination and study of existing 
dams indicates that one-third of these 
are ready for approval, one-third . re- 
quire rehabilatory work and one-third 
necessitate further observation and an- 
alysis. The 700 dams under jurisdic- 
tion are of diversified type ranging ‘in 
height from the minimum to 370 feet 
and in storage capacity from the mini- 
mum to 1,300,000 acre-feet. -It- might 
be of interest to note at this time that 
the new construction before the office 
for action or ected upon involves the 
expenditure of $26,000,000 and will in- 
crease the storage capacity of impound- 
ing works in the State by about 500,000 
acre-feet. 


v 

The activities of the Department 
have been directed along six general 
lines of endeavor: (1) Field examina- 
tion and investigation of all existing 
dams; (2) geological report on- dam 
sites; (3) analytical study of the struc- 
tural features of all dams together with 
appurtenant works; (4) hydrographic 
study of the drainage basin area tribu- 
tary to the dam; (5) hydraulic study 
of the spillways of each dam; (6) com- 
petent and regular inspections of all 
new construction and repair work. 

In major and important structures 
where the gravity of the situation war- 
rants, the services of a consulting 
board of individual consultants are 
availed of by the State engineer to ad- 
vise on the safety features of the dam 
under construction. 

Illustrative of such an instance was 
the procedure adopted for reviewing 
the proposed San Gabriel Dam then 
being built by the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District in San Gabriel 
Canyon. The district proposed the con- 
struction of a dam, without precedent 
as to magnitude, cost and engineering 
technique, immediately above the popu- 
lous San Gabriel Valley, which if un- 
safe would jeopardize the security of 
hundreds of thousands of people and 
millions of dollars of property value. 
The personnel of the board appointed, 
consisting of six nationally-known 
geologists and engineers of outstand- 
ing ability, integrity and experience, 
investigated and reported upon the 
technical features of the dam. 

Based upon thelr report, the State 
engineer disapproved the application 
for construction of the dam on the 
grounds that if built as proposed, an 
unsafe structure would result. This 
proposed dam had been reported on by 
many engineers, geologists and boards, 
and had been a highly controversial 
subject for many years and was the 
subject of much confusion in the minds 
of interested parties. The action of the 
State engineer on this application clar- 
ified the whole situation and was ac- 
cepted with practically full accord by 
the many interests involved. 


v 

Accomplishments to date have dem- 
onstrated the necessity and advisabil- 
ity of this fundamental legislation, and 
the attitude manifested by the public, 
owners of dams and engineers alike, is 
convincing and reassuring as to the 
adequacy, desirability and soundness 
of the law and its administration. 

This important legislation extending 
the police power of the State for the 
protection of its citizens has in the 
opinion of many more than justified 
itself by the results so far attained. 
Its continued effective operation will 
guarantee to the people of this State a 
degree of protection of life and prop- 
erty not otherwise possible, and thereby 
be of invaluable assistance in develop- 
ing the water resources of California. 





Repairing Homes to Aid Jobless 


Building and Loan Groups’ Part in Program 
By OSCAR NELSON 


Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Illinois 


various trades and industries to 

render every assistance in the 
matter of solving the unemployment 
situation and to hasten the return of 
normal conditions by a resumption of 
normal business activity. 

Building and loan associations in 
Illinois, many of which have surplus 
funds at this time, may resolve them- 
selves into :mportant factors in the so- 
lution of this problem by encouraging 
programs of modernizing, remodeling, 


T's PRESIDENT has urged the 


refitting, repairing and refurnishing 
the homes located in their respective 
communities. 


New homes are not needed just at 
this time in many localities, but if the 
associations would inaugurate a gen- 
eral movement looking toward the crea- 


tion of more comfortable, convenient 
and sanitary homes, then their security 
would be strengthened, depreciation of 
the property would be checked, surplus 
funds would be put to work, whole 
neighborhoods would be improved and 
millions of dellars could be placed in 
circulation to be paic for the labor 
necessary to effect the improvements 
and additions. 

The money paid for supplies, fixtures 
and materials would create endless new 
jobs and there would be both a direct 
and an indirect influence for good on 
the communities and the associations 
alike. 

This Department does not recommend 
a modernization program that contem- 
plates the entire refabrication of an old 
house at an enormous expense. But, by 
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) - Livestock Remedies 
as Subject of Regulation in Kansas 
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English Names of Ingredients and 


Amount of ‘Filler’ Used Must Appear on Outside of Package 
By A. E. LANGWORTHY 


Inspector, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


ber of livestock remedies registered 

in Kansas, every animal in the 
State should be well taken care of, not 
merely the horses, cattle, hogs and 
poultry, but the dogs*and cats as well, 
for there are registered in the Control 
Division of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, remedies for dogs and cats, as well 
as those for the other domestic animals. 

It is surprising to see how many dif- 
ferent ingredients are used in the man- 
ufacture of these remedies. Many of 
the manufactvrers in applying for the 
registrations of their remedies are par- 
ticular to give the plain English name 
of the various ingredients, evidently 
feeling that they are using such good 
material in their remedies that they 
would like to have their customers know 
just what their remedies really are. 

On the other hand, some manufactur- 
ers apparently want to use names that 
are not in common use in order that 
their customers may not know what 
they are using. Some manufacturers 
appear to think that they have hit on a 
combination of drugs that will do 
things that never have been done be- 
fore, and that they miust keep the names 
of these drugs a profound secret, pre- 
sumably to prevent some competitor 
from making as much money as they 
are making, but it looks to us some- 
times as though they were afraid to let 
their customers know what common, 
everyday stuff their remedies are ac- 
tually composed of. 

The livestock remedy law in this 
State provides that the English name 
of each ingredient used in the manu- 
facture of a livestock remedy must be 
given in the label on the outside of each 
package of livestock remedy sold in this 
State, but does not require that the pro- 
portion or percentage of .each. in- 
gredient be given, only that when cer- 
tain very active drugs are used, tHe ac- 
tual percentages of such very active 
drugs must be shown in the label on 
each package, and that when any fillers, 
such as charcoal, common salt, corn 
meal, screenings, shorts, sulphur and 
water, are used in a livestock remedy 
for the purpose of increasing the’ bulk 
or weight, the maximum percentage of 
such substances must be stated in the 
label on each package. 

It is this provision of the law that 
many manufacturers try so hard to 
avoid complying with. As the purpose 
of the law is, in part, to inform the pur- 
chaser of a 'ivestock remedy as to what 
the remedy he is proposing to buy is 
composed of, the Control Division of 
the State Board of Agriculture keeps 
close watch to prevent the evasion of 
the law in this particular. But, when 
an application for the registration of a 
livestock remedy is presented to the 
Control Division in due form, it must 
be accepted. 

The fact that any given remedy is 
registered is not evidence that it has 


T' WOULD seem that from the num- 


proper encouragement, good substantial 
homes can be greatly improved and 
made more comfortable and convenient 
by simple changes giving additional 
space, light and ventilation and by the 
installation of improved kitchen, pan- 
try and bathroom fixtures, heating 
plants, lighting fixtures, refrigerating 
devices, hot and cold water systems and 
other present day “necessities” that 
properly can be afforded by the bor- 
rowers. : 





the endorsement or approval of the 
State. Some people think that because 
a remedy is registered it is approved 
or recommended by the State. This is 
not so. . 

Some of the salesmen of these reme- 
dies. were quick to take advantage of 
that erroneous idea and used it to their 
advantage by representing their reme- 
dies as having the endorsement of the 
State, pointing to the tax tag or stamp 
issued by the State as proof of their 
statement. 

When this came to the attention of 
the authorities they immediately took 
such steps as were available to€ounter- 
act this erroneous idea and the newer 
tax tags and stamps state plainly on 
their faces that:. “No recommendation 
of this remedy is either expressed or 
implied hereby,” and, as a tax tag or 
stamp must be on the outside of each 
package. of . livestock remedy whether 
large'or:small when offered for sale or 
sold in this State, purchasers of live- 
stock remedies may see that the State 
does not ‘recommend them. 


The registration of livestock reme- 
dies is not optional with the authorities; 
that is, they cannot say, we will register 
and permit the sale of one remedy but 
we will not register and permit the sale 
of another remedy. In other words, all 
manufacturers must be treated exactly 
alike and ‘when a manufacturer offers 
an application for the registration of a 
livestock remedy in compliance with 
the law and the rules and regulations 
made under and by authority of: the 
law, the application must be accepted. 

If some one should apply, in due 
form, for the registration of a mixture 
of salt and water as a livestock remedy, 
the application would have to be ac- 
cepted. The point has been raised that 
if it is known that a given mixture is 
of little or no account, why shdéuld it 
be registered and permitted to be sold. 
The answer is that many of these rem- 
edies are made outside of this State and 
therefore come under the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act when 
shipped into this State and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled 
that a State can regulate sales within 
the State under such circumstances; 
but cannot prohibit them. 


Therefore, those who buy livestock 
remedies should read the list of ingredi- 
ents shown in the label very carefully, 
and absolutely refuse to buy any live- 
stock remedy that does not have the 
list of ingredients on the outside of the 
package in plain sight. When the list 
of ingredients of a remedy shows that 
it is ¢omposed of a large amount of 
any of the materials classed as fillers; 
such as salt, charcoal, corn meal, 
screenings, shorts, sulphur and water, 
particular attention should be given to 
the amount or percentage of these fill- 
ers. For instance, if a remedy has, we 
will say, 30 per cent of common salt, 40 
per cent of shorts, and 25 per cent of 
corn meal, it is evident that there is 
only about 5 per cent of real medicine 
in the mixture. The question is, then, 
is the mixture worth the price charged. 

One good thing about most livestock 
remedies is the directions which practi- 
cally all of them give for the care of 
stock, and, after all, it is the care of 
stock that really counts. If one takés 
good care of his stock he probably 
won’t need to spend much money for 
livestock remedies. 
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County Officials as Collectors 
of Income Tax 
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Missouri Plan Calling for Cooperation of 
Local Authorities Found to Be of Great Help 
in Deciding Who Should Pay State Levy 





By L. D. THOMPSON 


State Auditor, State of Missouri 


OEVER APPROACHES the 
W. subject of taxation approaches. 

a subject that has been the 
puzzle of statesmen in all ages. It has 
never been solved to the satisfaction of 
anybody. .It probably never will be so 
solved. Many systems of taxation that 
have seemed to be just on paper have 
proved to be unjust as well as burden- 
some in practice. 

Many politicians, as distinguished 
from statesmen, have been satisfied to 
believe that the great principle of tax- 
ation was to get the maximum of feath- 
ers out of the public goose, with the 
minimum of squawking. 


v 

Twenty-five years ago practically the 
entire cost of Missouri State govern- 
ment was paid by a 25 cent levy on 
property. It has been discovered in 
the course of government that there 
were a large per cent of the people who 
did not participate in the upkeep of 
the government through the. direct 
property. tax. : 

Economic, social and_ political 
changes, with the extension of the di- 
rect regulatory and welfare services of 
State and. local government, have 
steadily increased the demand for pub- 
lic revenue. To equalize the burden 
the Missouri property tax has been re- 
duced, and special taxes created, such 
as the income and inheritance and cor- 
poration franchise tax, thus distribut- 
ing the cost of government upon all 
who enjoy the privileges of State gov- 
ernment. 

The early history of income taxation 
in Missouri consisted of a brief experi- 
ence during the Civil War, when a 2 
per cent. income tax was imposed on 
annual incomes: in excess of $600, to 
provide additional revenue for military 
purposes. The Missouri State Income 
Tax Law was placed on the statutes in 
1917, subjecting the net incomes of all 
individuals and corporations to 1 per 
cent tax. In 1919 the tax was increased 
to 1% per cent;, in 1921 the tax was 
reduced to 1 per cent, which is still 
the rate. 

‘The Missouri State Income Tax Law 
provides for the combined supervision 
by State and county officials. This 
plan produces the minimum of friction, 
a consummation ‘much to be desired in 
any tax administration. The Missouri 
law gives as\much decentralization and 
neighborhood administration as such a 
law will stand. 

v 

While the law provides State power 
over all ‘local administration, on the 
other hand we are not centralizing 
power in the State in such a way that 
there can be offensiveness in the use of 
State power. The local administration, 
under State supervision, will result in 
great efficiency and economy, and is the 
source of a great financial saving to 
the State. 

By assessing and collecting the State 
income tax through the local and 
county township taxing authorities, 
who assess and collect the State and 
county tax, we have not only the co- 


operation of the local assessing and 


_ collecting agencies, but they. know who 


should in practically every case pagan 
income tax. 

Through the Missouri method of as- 
sessing and collecting State income tax 
we have 1,011 county and township of 
cials in the way of assessors, who get 
small fees for assessing and collecting 
State tax. 

The Missouri Income Tax Law pro- 
vides that the same fees be allowed for 
taking the return as the assessor is al- 
lowed for taking a personal tax list. 
He is also entitled to the same fee for 
making the income tax book as he is 
allowed for making personal and real 
tax books. The county clerk is allowed 
the same fees for extending the tax on 
the State income tax assessment book 
as he is allowed for ‘exténding. other 
taxes. The county and township col- 
lectors are allowed the same fees or 
commission for collecting State income 
tax as'they are allowed for assessing 
and collecting other taxes. Therefore, 
we have 1,011 county and township offi- 
cials assisting the State in collecting 
State income tax. E 

The Misgouri law also provides that 
the State auditor, who is charged with 
the supervision of assessing and col~ 
lecting the State income tax, shall ap- 
point 10 income tax field agents, who 
audit the returns filed in each county. 
They are armed with information re- 
ports of all salaries and wages paid to 
employes; also corporation, municipal- 
ities and individuals, giving the “name 
and address and the amount of salary 
or wages paid to individuals during 
the taxable year, which is a calendar 
year. 


v : 

~The field men are also armed with 
the name and address of every individ- 
ual and corporation who paid a Fed- 
eral income tax. When the audit is 
made.and all who have failed to make 
a return, as required by law, we bring 
in all taxpayers subject to a. State in- 
Come tax. 3 : 

The Missouri law provides that every 
individual must pay 1 per. cent on his 
net income, allowing a deduction of 
$1,000 if a single person, and $2,000 
if married, also $200 for each depend- 
ent. All-corporations, joint stock com- 
Panies, joint stock associations, both 
domestic and foreign, are subject to 1 
per cent tax on their net earnings, and 
are allowed no exemptions. ; 

The 1929: law makes it definite and 
certain what. incomes are taxable in 
the State of Missouri. The method of 
determining the percentage on which 
certain corporations shall pay tax, 1s a 
great improvement over former Mis- 
Souri income tax laws. 5 

The total income tax collected in 
1929 was $4,252,489, an increase of 
$544,885 over the 1928 collections. 
This increase is due largely to the new 
law and the operation and work of the 
income tax field men, and the coopera- 
tion of the lecal and county assessing 
authorities, who have cooperated with 
the State income tax field agents, and 
the State Department. 





P ublic Health Work in Maryland 


Number of County Workers on Increase 


By DR. R. H. RILEY 
Director, Board of Health, State of Maryland 


ITH THE. appointment of full- 

W time county health officers for 

Washington and Anne Arundel 
counties, 14 of 23 counties of Mary- 
land have full-time county-wide health 
service. 

Six of the remaining counties are 
grouped into sanitary districts, each 
consisting »f two counties and have 
full-time service under the supervision 
of a deputy State health officer for each 
district; and three have part-time 
service. 

Baltimore City; which houses a little 
less than half of the total population 
of the State, has its own Department of 
Health. Counting Baltimore City and 
including all of the counties with full- 
time service either under full-time 
county health officers or under deputy 
State health officers, 1,575,282 out of 
the 1,625,279 persons credited to the 
State, according to the 1930 census, or 
97 per cent of the total population of 
the State have full-time health service. 

The 14 counties with full-time serv- 
ice include all of the larger counties 
in’ the State and constitute nearly 80 
per cent of the total population outside 
of Baltimore City; the six counties that 
form sanitary districts constitute 14 
per cent, and the three counties with 
part-time service, 6 per cent of the total 
population of the counties. 

Maryland’s position with respect to 
full-time county service is better un- 


- derstood when it is realized that the 


development of such service is compar- 
atively recent, starting about 15 years 
ago. At the close of 1929, 30 States 
had one or more counties organized for 


full-time service and of the 3,000 coun~ 
ties in the United States, 488 had full- 
time health service. : 
Maryland was among the ploneer 
States in the establishment of a. State 
Department of Health. Massachusetts 
led the- way in 1869; California fol4 
lowed in 1870; Minnesota and Virginia 
both organized in 1872;. Michigan es- 
tablished her dtate Department of 
Health in 1873 and Maryland in 1874. 
Maryland was among the first States 
in the United States to develop a state- 
wide health program based upon the 
control and prevention of disease, 1m- 
provement in water and milk supplies 
and installation of modern sanitary 
measures, i 
Maryland occupied a pioneer position 
in the organization of activities for the 
prevention and control of tuberculosis, 
a movement which is now nationwide. 
In 1914, full-time health service for 
groups of counties was started, witl 
the organization of the State into sani- 
tary districts, each consisting of two 
or more counties and each district un- 
der the charge of a well-trained public 
health official, appointed as a deputy 
State health officer, devoting his full 
time to the health problems of his dis- 
trict. a 
Increased responsibilities and duties 
has made it necessary to. reduce the 
territory covered in a number of the 
districts and. to organize full-time serv- 
ice for a numberof the counties. 
The goal set for Maryland is similar 
to. that set for every wide-awake State 
in the country, full-time county health 
service for every county in the State. 
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